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TO HIS HIGHNESS 

TJfflS BUKE OF GLOUCESTER- 
, SIR, 

is not one by which YoMir ^igl^egs liatjbi given ^eftte^ en- 
couragement to the hopes of these kingdoms, than ,by a sur- 
prizing curipsity,md impatient desir,e of knowledge. For the 
satisfying of so generous inclinations. Your Highness cannot 
but seek an early acquaintance with the Roman State. It ' 
must needs please you, Sir, to understand the constitution 
of that people, before you appear the rival of their glory ; 
and the first steps to both these attainments will be alike 
uneasy. Many fatigues are to ^ uodergqiie ere you sur- 
pass them in action and conduct ; and in the same manner, 
before you are introduced into the more delightful scenes of 
their policy and government, ¥6uf Ilighness should be first 
presented with the rougher prospect of their customs and 
ceremonies. . c.* ..j, ' * ^ 

For youf direction in latiohie jj^thpagh intricate) a path 
in ancient nory, Your .lJigfm,eSs is desired to accept this 
small endeavour; no otheiv^'tsi^lyan ybu would a few sha- 
dows, or a little model, to give you,' Sir, the first notion of 
some admired picture, or some magnificent building. 

Ther£ is one custom which, I make myself believe. Your 
Highness will read with some pleasure ; I mean. Sir, tLo* 
Trojan Game, a martial exercise performed by the youth 
of the first quality in Rome, under such a captain as your- 
self, and deriving its original from young Ascaniusi; whom 
I need not fear to mention as your precedent, since you 
have already honoured him with your imitation. ^ 

a2 



iv THE EPISTLE DEDICATORYf 

It may be expected, perhaps, that, out of the many illus- 
trious Romans, I should here propose to Your Highness 
some of the most celebrated examples of virtue and great 
achievements. But this would prove a needless piece of 
service; since you cannpt Inias your way in the pursuit of 
the firsts while Your Highness goes on, like the Trojan 
prince. 

Metre Dea monstrante viam ; 

and to the second^, the short advice^ which that hero gaiie 
bb son, will engajgje you as the highest motive : 

' -»Te, animo rtpetentem exempla tmrum, 
JEt pater j^neaa et avunculus excitet Hector^ 



I am» Sir, 

Your Highnesses 

Most {lumble and 

^ • • • * **\\ ** 
\\ J. : ( \ V \i^st;a54dienit SarvBnt, 

..>•.;:•:.:'..' • BASIL KENNETT. 
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The usefulness of such a design as this not being like to be 
called in question, I am obliged no farther than to gite a 
short history of what attempts have hitherto beennuide of 
Che same nature, with some account of the present mkier^ 
taking. 

Not to mftke a catalogue of the many tracts en particular 
subjects of Boman Antiquities, the two authors most in use 
for this knowledge are Rosinus and Godwin ; the first as a 
full system, the other as an abridgment or compendium. 
We have nothing more complete than Rosinus taken all to- 
gether ; but he will appear very deficient in many points, 
if compared with other learned men who have laboured in 
the adorning some one part of his general subject. Thus^ 
I believe, his Book of War has scarce been looked into since 
the publishing of Lipsius^'s admirable comment on Polybius. 
His accounts of the Habits, Senate, Laws, and Funerals, will 
never be set in competition with the more accurate pieced 
of Ferrarius and Rubenius, of Paulus Manutius and Kirch- 
man. Not to urge that the Names, the Money, the Private 
Games, with several lesser topics, are entirely omitted ; and 
many more substantial customs but slightly totched. The 
Paralipomena of Dempster, which are added in the best edi- 
tions, under the name of Notes on this author, seem, for the 
most part, barely a transcript of common places gathered 
from the classics and other writers, with little connection ; 
and therefore though they serve, now and then, for a sup- 
plement to Rosinus, yet it is impossible they should be very 
instructive. 
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Godwin's Anthologia (which we usually meet with in our 
schools) besides that it wants all the advantages which we 
have received from the learned within these threescore years, 
is so short and unsatisfactory in subjects of the greatest con- 
sequence ; so crowded with phrases which are to be found 
in all our dictionaries ; so stuffed with long passages of La- 
tin untranslated ; has so little method, and runs so dry and 
heavy in the reading, that. I fancy it is a general wish it 
were exchanged for something else of the same kind, of 
greater use, and more agreeable entertainment. 

For Cantelius de Romana Republica ; to me the Jesuil; 
seems very unhappy, that l)y ^nding half bis book io giv- 
ing «6 a long relation of the Roman wars, battles, deaths, 
&c. which most persons would rather learn from the origi- 
nal historians, he has so straitened himself in the remaining 
part, as to pass for no extraordinary epit^mizer. Besides 
that he cannot spare room to set down one word of autho- 
rity for wilat he says. 

As for these papers ; the two Essays of the Roman Learn- 
ing and Education are, I think, what has not been before 
attempted in ^ny language ; and on that account will be 
the more easily pardoned, |if not the better accepted in the 
world. The compeiviious history of the rise, progress, and 
decay of the state, has this at least to say for itself, that it 
carries its own credentials along with it, ijn constant refe- 
rences to the ancient writjers. I will not here compose a 
* table of contents for the second part, whkh has run out in- 
to su€^ a length, as to make the body of the work; only I 
may hint, jugi a word or two, that .the many omissions of Ro- 
sinus and C^win arelairgely supplied, and scarce any thing 
materia} (that I know of) passed by ; — that the city, with 
the famous structures of all sorts, are described from the 
relations of eye-witnesses, and authors of credit ; — that the 
jaws which occur In the best classics, and often prove a great 
liindrance to the reader, are disposed under proper heads in 
a very convenient manner ; and the truest accounts of their 
import, and the time when they were made, collected fronpi 
the most approved commentators, and from the admired 
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treatise of Manutius de Legihus Romania ; — ^that in some sub- 
jects it was thought pro[)er to follow (for the - most part) 
one particular author, who had managed his province with 
universal approbation ; as Sigonius in the Comitia and the 
J^udgmentSy Lipsius in the Art of War, in the Gladiators, 
and in the Names, Kirchman in the Funerals, and Brere- 
wood in the Account of the Money ;— that the curious re- 
marks of Scaliger, Casaubon, Grsevius, Monsieur and Ma- 
dam Dacier, are inserted on many occasions : In short, that 
no pains or charges have been spared, which might render 
the attempt truly serviceable to the good end for which it 
was designed,— ^the pleasure and benefit of the reader. 

The great incorrectness of the Second Edition was occa- 
sioned by the haste and the necessities of the then unfor- 
tunate proprietor ; from whom no sight of the sheets could 
be obtained, "till the whole was so dishonourably finished. 
Yet the necessary alterations and additions, before given in, 
were inserted in their places. It was and is with all grati- 
tude acknowledged, th^t the best part of this assistance hath 
been afforded by the late noble collections of the excellent 
Grsevius ; a catalogue of which is here subjoined. The (com- 
piler wishes it may be imputed not to idleness, but to design, 
that he hath borrowed only a mite from that treasury. J^or 
intending an abridgement, not a full body,, he thought it 
alike unreasonable, either to swell the bulk above the i^ame 
and use, or to forbear such improvements as could scarce in 
honesty be denied ; either to burthen the reader for the 
bookseller's advantage, or, under a pretence of easing the 
former, to injure both. This new Impression has not only 
been amended by a careful supervisal, bi^t adorned by the 
beauty of the letter, and of the additional sculptures. But 
the chief recommendation of the design is owing to the fa- 
vourable acceptance and kind encouragement of private per- 
sons, and of societies, especially of a royal and most flou- 
rishing seminary, to which our thanks can be returned in 
no better wishes, than that it may for ever continue in the 
same happy statCi and under the like prudent government 
and direction. 
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ESSAY I. 



OF THS ROMAK LEARNING. 



WtiOEVBR cotlsid^rst the Strang begl^iiiiig df the fioman 
feUtie, the frame and condtttutton on which it was first set-* 
tied, together with the qwdity'iif tile oiiginal members, will 
think it no wonder that the people^ in that early age, should 
have a kind of fierceness, ot rather wildness in their temper^ 
utterly averse to every thing that was polite and agreeable* 
This savage disposition by donees turned into a rigid severity, 
which encouraged them to rely solely on ^he force of their liatlve 
vir^ie and honour, without beiiig^beiiolde&to>tiie aibafitage^iof 
art, fbr the improvement of dietr reason, oi^^the anisiance of 
th^ir courage. Hence a grosshess of invention passed ciin'ctit 
with them fOr wk, and study Mras looked on as an unm^ly la^^ 
hour ; especially while they fimind that their exact discipline^ 
and uilc(Hfquered resolution, rendered them masters of natioas 
much more knowing than themselves. AH this is frankly «c^ 
knowledged by their own authors : Literce in homine ttomand 
gb ^foT a wonder with l*ully *^ And Virgil, in a reign when all 
the civility and leamingof the worid weretransp' nted to Rome^ 
chooseth to inake the arts of government and war Ae dittixH 
guisliing excellencies of his country-men i 

Excudent alii sfitantia moUius ara t 
Credo eqiiidem^ vivos ducent de marmere viStuSf 
Orabuni causas meliusy coelique meatus 
Describent radio^ et surgentia sidefa dicent :■ 
Tu regete imperio populos, Romane memento / • 
H(s twi erunt dries ; paciqtie imponere moremg 
Parcere suljectis^ et debeUare superhosji* 



* Dtf Nat. Deor* ltt>. 1* De Sencctute* f Mwia^ 6« 
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Others sliall best inspire the mimic brasr. 

Or out of marble carve a living face ; 

Plead with more force^ and trace the heavenly roadfi^ 

Describing the wide empire of the gods : 

The wand'ring stars to steady rules confine^ 

And teach expecting mortals when they'll shine. 

Thee heavens, brave Roman, form'd for higlr cotnmand^. 

!$e these thy arts, from thy victorious hand , 

To make glad nations own their peace bestowed. 

To spare die suppliant, and poll down the proud. 

The reasons which Horace gives for the slow advances of 
pOesy, will hold in every other part of polite learning : 

Scrus entm Gracis adtnovit acumina chartis *• 

Their little acquaintance with the fine wits of Greece, who 
had settled the staple of arts and learning in that cocmtry, de- 
prived tliem. of an opportunity to cultivate and bea|ilify their ge- 
niu8» whi<?h was formed by nature capable of the highest attam*- 
ments. Some kind of poetry, indeed, they had in their rustie 
times; but then the versei^ were such rude doggrel stuff, as old 
Ennius describes : 



rQtuilis Fauni vafesque canebantf 



Qfimrt neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superarat^ 
Nee dkii ^tudiosus erat. 

Cicero is inclined to think, that the old Romans might pro* 
bably have gained some little knowledge in philosophy from the 
instructions of Pythagoras, the famous author of the Italic sects 
who flourished in Italy about the same time as- the Tarquins 
were expelled tlie city. But the ancient custom of singing to 
thQ flute the praises of famous men at gveat entertainments, is 
the only relique he can find of this doctrine, which was deliver- 
ed in poetical numbers f. 

Their intercourse with Greece begun upon their undertaking 
the defence of that country against Philip of Macedon, who 
had a design on its liberty, ^bont the year of Rome 5B5 ; when, 
according to their usual practice, under the name of deliver- 
ers, they made themselves rather the masters of that people* 
And then^ 

Gracia caj^ferum victorem cepit^ et arieS' 
IntuKt agtesti Latio %, 



* Jti^' !?• £pi9t. 1. t Cicero Tusc. Qu8rat« Hb. 4. :j; Lib. 2, Epist. 1. 
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The greatest number of eitiiiiekit poets^ especially dramatic 
writers^ floarished between the end of the first and the third 
Punic wars ; or from the year of the city 5 12 to 607. The mo^t 
(considerable were Livius Andronicus^ Nsvius, EtiniuSy Pacuvius^ 
Acciusy Cscilius, Plautus, Afranius, TerenCe, and Lucilius. 
And therefore Horace means only the first Punic war, when he 
says, 

Etpost Pknbti beUa quietus^ quarete ttBpUf 

Quid Sophacksy et Thespisj et Mschylus utile fetreni : 

Tentavit qtwque^ rem si digni vet^tere poss^ *. 

The studies of philosophy and I'hetoric never made any tole« 
irable progress before the arrival bf the Achaians^ who in the 
year of Rome 586 or 587» to the number of a thousand, or 
more, were sent for out of their own country, where they had 
shewn themselves disaffected to the Romans, and were dispersed 
in several parts of Italy, Among these was the famous Polybius 
the Megalopolitan, whose great parts and learning not only 
gained him the entire friendship of Scipio ^myb'anus and Lslius, 
two of the greatest Romans m that age, but procured too the 
release of 3i his countrymen that remained after some years 
exile. 

Most of that cdmpany, though not equal to Polybius, yet 
being the principal members of the chief cities in Greece, 
brought away a great share of th^ politeness and refined arts of 
that country : and being now reduced to a state of life, which 
took from them all thoughts of public action^ they applied them- 
selves wholly to the pursuit of letters, as well to divert the 
refiectioiis of theii^ banishment, as to improve and cultivate 
their mindf . 

In a few years their examples and instructions Jiad wrought 
such a strange conversion in the Roman youths that the senate, 
fearing lest die ancient discipline should by this nleans be cor- 
rupted> and the minds of the people softened imd enervated by 
study^ consulted how to put a stop to this Vein of politeness, so 
contrary to the rough and warlike diq[>o«itions of their ancestors. 
To this purpose we meet with a decree bearing date in the con- 
sulship of €• Fannlus Strabo and M. Valerius Messala, A. U. C. 
592; by which it appears, <*that whereas Marcus Pomponius 
the Pnetor had made a report td the senate about the philoso- 
phers and rhetoriciatas, the fathers did hereby order the afore* 
said Pretor to take cognizance of the business, and to suffer 
no such men in Rome'' %. 

The eager passion for learning, which this prohibition had in 

* Ibid. t Casaubon. ChronoJ. ad. Polvb. & Comment, .d SuetoQ. ds 
Cranumib t Sueton. dt Clsr. Gnanmst cap. ^ 1 A. 6eU. Jib. 15. cap. 11. 
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some meajsure allayed, broke out with .greater heat and force 
about sixteen years after, upon this famour occasion^ as the sto- 
ry may be made up out of several authors *. 

The Athenians having plundered Oropus, a city of Boeotia* the 
inhabitants mad^ their complaint at Rome ; the Ilon^ans referring 
the case to the judgment o( tlie Sicyonisms, a mulct of 500 ta« 
lents was imposed on tlie Athenian state* Upon this account it 
was resolved, that commissioners should be sent to the Roman 
Senate to procure a mitigation of the fine. The persons pitched 
on for this service were Carneades the Academic, Diogenes the 
Stoic/ and Critolaus the Peripatetic. About the time of their 
coming authors are very little agreed ; but Petavius and Casau- 
bon fix it in thp six hundred and third year after the building of 
Rome. Most of the studious youths immediately waited on the 
old gentlemen at their arrival, and heard them discourse fre-* 
(juently with admiration. It happened, too, that they had each 
of them a different way in their harangues : for the eloquence of 
Carneades wai? violent and rapid, Critolaus's, neat and smooth, 
that of Diogenes modest and. sober, Carneades one day held a 
full and accurate disputie concerning justice ; the next day he 
refuted all that he had said before, by a train of contrary argu** 
raents^ and quite took away the virtue that he seemed so firmly . 
to have established. This he did to shew his facjully of confut- 
ing, all manner of positive assertions ; for he was the founder of 
the. second aca(iemy, a sect which denied that a^y.^ing was ta 
be perceived or understood in the world, and so introduced an 
universal suspension of assent, tt soon flew about the ,city that 
a certain Grecian (by whom they meant Carneades), canning all 
biefore him, haid impressed so strange a love upon, the young men» 
that, quitting all their pleasures and pastimes, they run mad, as 
it were, after philosophy. This to the generality of people was 
a very pleasant sight, and they rejoiced extremely to find their 
sons welcome* the Greci^ Hterature in so kind a manner. But 
old Cato the censor took it much to heart, fearing lest the 
3'outh, being diverted by such entertainment, sliould prefer the 
glory of speaking to that of acting. JSo that, the fame, of the 
philosophers encreasing every day, he resolved to send them, 
packing as soon, as possible. With' this design, coming, into the 
senate, he accused the magistrates for not giving the ambassa- 
dors a speedier dispatch^ they being persons^ who could easily 
persuade the people to whatever they pleased. He advised^, 
therefore, that in all haste something should be concluded on, 
that, being sent home to their own schools, they might declaim 
to the Grecian children, and the Roman youth might be obe- 
dient to their own laws and governors as formerly. 



* Plut. Cat. major. A* Gell, lib. 7. cap. 14b Macrob. Sat. 1. cap. 15, 
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The sArpe grave disciplinarian, to fright hi? son from any 
tiling of the Grecians, used to pronouncie, fikb the voice of an 
oracle, in a harsher and louder tone than ordinary, that the Ro- 
mans would certainly be destroyed, when they began once to 
be infected with Greek.* Buj; it is very Htely that he aftenvards 
altered his xnind; since his learning Greek in his old age ik a 
known story, and depends ori good authority *. The lord Bacoti 
says^ it was a judgment upon hinj for his former blasphemies f • 

The ambassadors, upon the motion of Cato, had a quick dis- 
mission^ but left so happy an indinajdon in the young gentlemfeu 
to phDosophy and good letters, that they grew every day more 
enamoured of study ; and shewed as much diligence in their pur- 
suits of knowledge as they had e\'er done in their applications 
^0 war. 

In the year of ^he city 608 or 609, Greece, which had hither- 
to retained same shadow of liberty, though it had been a long 
while a,t the Romans commatid, was, upon some slight occasion, 
entered with an army u^der L. Mummius, and reduced to die 
common state of the other conquered nations. This exploit hap- 
pening in the ver^ same year that Cartilage was destroyed by 
P. Scipio iEmylianu$, it will be very pleasant to observe the dif- 
ferent genius of the two comm^pders, who had the honour of 
these atchieyements ; a^d to see how politeness and the a^cieut 
simplicity were tjow at stjife in Rome. Mummius was so far un- 
skilled in the curious inventions of art, that j^ifler the taking of 
Corinth, when a great number of admirable pictures and statues, 
by the best masters, came into his hands, he told .the servants 
that were to carry them into Jtaly, if Jthey lost any by the -way, 
they should certainly find him new ones in tjjjeir room J. 

Scipio, on the other hand, to the courage and virtue of ancient 
heroes, had joined a profound knowledge of the sciences, wit}x 
all the graces and ornamepts of wit. His patronage was cour- 
ted by every one that made any figure in learning. Panaetius, 
whom Tully calls the prince of the Stoics, and tlie incompa- 
rable historian Polybius, were his bosom-friends, the assisxejrs of 
his studies at home, and the constant co^^mpanions of his expe- 
ditions §. To which ipay be added the remark oif a very great 
man, that he passed the soft hours of his life In the y^pnversa- 
tion of Terence, and was thought to have a part in the co^mposi- 
tion of his coiriedies II. 

The highest pitch of the Roman grandeur, in the tiipe <?T the 
commonwealth, is thought to have beeu concluded befpre tlte^ft- 



* Cicero Acadcm. 1. De Senect. Qdinctilian. Inst. lib. 12. cap. 11. 

-f Advancement of Learning, Book 1. $ Velh Paterc. lib. 1. cap. 13- 

'S lb. II Sir Will. Temple's Miscel. P. f. Estfay 1. 
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kiftl reduction of Carthage and of Greece * ; and the common 
reason assigned for its ^ecay is, that Athens, being now become 
the mart of the world for wit and breeding, imported the arts 
of debauchery, among her more noble productions^ to Rome ; 
and maintained their luxury^ as well as their studies and conver- 
sations^ at her charge. But however their ancient prowess might 
decline, it is certain the conquest of the great empire of science 
was now carried on more vigorously than ever The tide of 
learning and humanity ran every d^y with greater force, and, 
pfter the famous Cato, scarce met with any to oppose it. Be^ 
tween this period, and the death of Sylia (scarce seventy years), 
the most renowned orators, (*rassus and Antony, ruled the Fo- 
rum, who were succeeded by Sulpicius, Cotta, Hortensius, and 
other great names recorded by TuUy in his Brutus. At the 
^ame time, the t^o Scaevola^s, Uie Augur, and the Pontiff^ ad» 
vanced civil law to its full perfection. And Lucretius (who 
wrote about the tiipe of the Jugurthine war), as he excelled even 
the Grecian disciples of Ep^curu^ in explaining and defending 
his doctrine, so he directs us where to begin, in fixing the height 
and purity of the Roman poesy and style f- Philosophers were 
now in universal honour and request, being invited from all parts 
for the education and instruction of young noblemen, and for ad- . 
vice and assistance of th^ greatest ministers of state. And what 
IS most surprizing, art^ and civility were rather encouraged than 
frighted aw^y by the wars ; and the muses, like their patroness 
Minerva, had very often their residence in the camp. Sylla 
himself wrojte two and twenty bojoks of memoirs^, and contribu- 
ted, in an extraordinary manner to the advancement of know- 
ledge, by transporting to Rome the famous library of Apellicon 
Ihe Peripatetic, in which were paost of Aristotle and Theophras- 
tus*6 works, which had been loi^ unknown to the greatest part 
ef their followers §. 

Sylla's rival, Marius, was the only man of note, in that age, 
who retained the old sourness and unpolished manner of the first 
Romans. He indeed would never study Greek, nor suffer that 
language to be used in any matters of consequence ; as thinking 
it ridiculous to bestow time in thaf; learning, tlie teachers whereof 
were little better than slaves ||. 

But til en Lucullus, who succeeded Sylla in the military glory, 
^ to matters of learning, was much his superior. In his youth 
he had so absolute a command of die two only tongues then in 
lequest, that, upon a project of compiling an history, he fairly 
took his chance, whether he should write m Greek or Latin, in- 



• Casaubon. Chronolog. ad Polyb. f Sir WU. Templets Miscel. P. 2. 
Essay 1. X Plutarchus in Sylljt. §rn>ld. AStrabo, lib. 13. J Pin* 
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prose or verse* And after all his featd of arms in the Mithrida* 
tic war, when he was deprived of his command by the prevail- 
ing faction of Pompey, the great employment of his privacy and 
retreat was the promoting of knowledge. With this dei^gn he 
built a library, Rirnished it with a vvast number of books fairly 
transcribed, and made it free to all comers. The walks and 
schools, which he raised near the library, were always full of 
Grecians, who, retiring thither from business, diverted one an- 
other with conferences and debates, in the same manner as was 
used in their own country ; making advantage of friendly conver* 
sation toward the improvement of their understandings. Lucul- 
Itis himself often studied there, sometimes disputing with the 
learned men, and sometimes giving his advice in matters of state 
to those that desired it; Uiough he meddled with no public busi- 
ness in person. He was very well versed in all the sects of phi«> 
losophy, but adhered closely to the old academy ; whereas his 
friend Cicero was a great stickler for the new. Hence it is that 
we find the latter book of the academic questions inscribed 
LucuNus; where that great man is brought in defending the 
opinions of his sect *• 

The whole majesty of language^ and height of eloquence, shone 
out, as it were, all at once, in TuUy ; so that Paterculus has well 
<observed, " Delectari anteeum paucissimis, mirari vero neminem 
possis, nbi aut ab illo visum, aut qui ilium viderit* '' f 

Perhaps the same remark will hold good in his philosophy ; 
or, at least, with respect to his jft'edecessors, the latter study will 
yi^ld him an equal praise with the former. For. to liandle this 
subject in Latin prose, was purely ^ new province reserved fofliis 
management, and left untouched till that time by the learned. 
Thus much he lets us know in several parts of his works, parti- 
Gidarly in his poem to the Tusculan questions ; where at the same 
time he gives us a short account of the progress and advances ' 
of arts amopg the Romans, infinitely wortli the transoribing:: 
** Mejam semper judicium fuit, &c. It was always my 4>pinio«, ^ 
fiajw he, " That either our countrymen have been more twppy 
in their inventions of* every kind than the Greeks ; or, that they 
have made a vast improvement in whatever they borrowed from 
that nation, and thought worth their while to polish and .refine. 
For as to the conduct of iifci and the rules of breeding and be- 
haviour, together with the management of family concerns, we 
are masters of more exactness, and have a much genteeler air. 
If we ascend to the governing and r^gulatiiig of public spirits,, 
our ancestors may justly daim the preference in this part of wis- 
dom, on account of their admirable laws and institutions. In 
military af&irs we have made a more considerable advance than 



• PltftArchus in J.ucullo. f Hist. lib. 1. cap* 17, 
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any before ub, which is pwing no Ie»( to cur 4ificiplin^ dian Iq 
our native bravery. 

*« Tis tf ue» Greece has always had the renown beyond us for 
Uieir attainments ip every part of learning ; and it was ^n easy 
matter to conq<»ev when they met with no opposition. Poetry, 
the mo$t ancient soft of writing, haid but a late repeption among 
us; fof Livius Andronicus presented his first iiramatie piec^ 
510 (it should be 514) yenrs aiier t^be building of Rome, in tlie^ 
consulship of C- Claudipsi son to Appii;^^ Cs^cus, and M. Tudi- 
tanus, a year before the birth of Soiiius, who is senior ta Plautuft 

ftn4Nfil5¥iu8r 

As he goes o&» be attributes the slow progress of poesy to the 
want of due rew$Mrd m^ encouragement ; and tells, usy t^t, in a 
public oration of Cato's, i^ w^ o^qteflas ft reproaph to Marcus 
Nobilior, that he had carried the poet Ennius with him into JE^ 
tplia, when he went to reside th^re asgpvemqr* Thai > there 
WP^ no part c^ thp mathematics (which the Grecians e^emecl 
so honourable ^ study) of use i^ i^me, but the bare pt|;aqtice ot' 
measuring, c^d castmg accouiits* For oratory, he observes 
that the Romans embraced this very soon, buit at first without 
the advantage^ of a l^fU'ned institution ; which were a^erwards 
added with so mim^h success, as to s^i them en equal terms with 
the most eloquent masters of G^^ece : but (hat philosophy had 
Iain neglected till that time, and had met with no erainjent author 
%9 adorn it i» the liatin tongue. This therefore he professeth tp 
undertake as his proper office ; and hovb^ happily he succeeded in 
the attempt, his works on that suject will he a lasting argiunent, 

It^e compare Tully with his friend AtUcus^ we find thee^ 
both together ausweripg the two excellent end» pf philosophy ; 
the service of the pubhc, and the private easq a^id tranquillity 
of an inoffensive life« The former directed all his studies to ac- 
tion, in thf3 defence of the commonwealth, and the opposing al^ 
designs o^ its liberty ; the latter, by never entering the scenp 
of business, m^tde bioiseU' equally honoured and courted by all 
parties^ from Sylla to Augustus Caesar. The pne gained to him- 
self more gl(M^» the other more hearty love and esteem ; ftnd | 
believe niost perspns would |>e inclined to fpUow Atticus, and to 
CpmraendCicefOf 

Crassus, Pompey, Antony, Caesair, Q&to^ apd Bratu|^ who made 
such a noise in tjie worl(lf almost all at the sanss time^ were 
the most re6ned scholars of their age. The first three indeed 
confined thepi^elvesf 4p the praistise of eloquence, till they were 
wholly diverted by tlie profession of a;rms. But the last three, 
as they outshone the former in oratory, so they h&d made much 
greater advances in the other parts of human learning. Poetry 
and philosophy were the divertion of Caesars leisure hours ; and 
his history will be the model of ^^ood language as long as him- 
self is the example of great achievements. ' 
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The whola conduct of Cato's life shews him a gireatev stoic 
tlian the most rigid professors of that sect; or, bpwever they 
might equal lum in knowledge, it is certain he shamed them in 
practice. 

3rutus had been a hearer of all tte sectp of philoisophers^ and, 
made some pro^piency in every bn^, When a soldier under 
Pompey, in die civil wars, all the time that he was in the camp^ 
except what he spent in the general's company, he employed in 
reading and study. And the very day before the decisive battle 
at Pharsalia,^ough it wa3 then the middle of summer, and the 
camp under many ipconveniences^ and he himself extremely liar 
rassed and ou^ of order.; yet while others were cither laid down 
to sleep, or taken> |ip )vith apprehensions about the issue of the 
fight, he spent all his time, until the evenipg, in writing the ep- 
itome of Polybiu^ *• 

I^ is universally Jcnown, that tb^ Romap literature, as well as 
empire, F^^ i^ its highest ascendant under Augustus. All the 
delicate fruits, tran/^antedfrom Greece, wereQpw in their blos-r 
^m, being cherished by the calmness of the season, and culti- 
vated by the hand of an emperor. 

I have often >vondered that Maecenas should all jalong carry 
away the sole honour of encouraging ^he wit and knowledge of 
this reigp ; ^ijfhen it seemn probable that he acted only in imita- 
tion of his master ^ as the humours of princes commonly deter- 
mine the iBclinaiioiis of their favourites. The quite contrary 
happened to the other great Hiinis^r Agrippa ; the glory of his 
exploits was referred to the emperor, whilst the emperor *s boimty 
advanced Msdcena^'n esteem. And, indeed, the celebration of 
Augustus's triumphs, and the panegyrics on his piety, were 
sufficient to set' <hiiB ofi^ in the most taking colours : But, had 
Mscenas been denied the shining character of a patron, he n^ight 
kave rolled on in silence among Epicurus's herd, and we should 
scarce haye seen him dra^n by fhjs poeti^ hands^ unless in the 
same posture aa Silenus : ' 

fnfiaUim heUerno v^n^s* ut semper^ lacfho f 
SMa gr^ul Wapiti iMtum delapmjaceiant^ 
Et gravis attritd p^^debat cantharus ansa f . 

But, whicl^ever of ^he two was the nobler patron, Augustus 

^j&ust be acknowledged to have been the greater scholar. And 

for proof, we need go no farther than Suetonius, who has spent 

no le08 than six ch^p^ra' pn the learning of this emperor. His 

prodigious industry in the study of eloquence and liberal arts; 
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his labour in domposing every thing that' he apoke in public^ 
though he had a very good faculty at extempore harangues ; his 
polite and clean style ; his accurate knowledge of the Grecian 
literature^ by the assistance of their best masters of rhetoric and 
philosophy; the thirteen books of the historv of his own life ; 
his exhortation to philosophy, with several other works in prose ; 
his book of hexameters, and another of epigrams, all considered 
together, may equal him with the most learned princes in story, 

Bein^ thus arrived at 'the highest point of the Roman attain- 
ments, It cannot be unpleasant to look about us, and to take a 
short survey of the productions in every kind. Eloquence in- 
deed will appear at some distance, rather in the Augustan age 
than in Augustus's reign, ending in Cicero, at the dissolution of 
the commonwealth. Not that his death was properly the ruin 
of his profession; for the philosopher might have lived much 
longer, and yet the orator have been gone, when once the an* 
ctent liberty was taken away, which inspired him with all his lof* * 
ty thoughts, and was the very soul of his harangues. But then ' 
the bounds of history and poesy were fixed under the emperor's 
protection by Livy, Virgil, and Horace. And if we desire a 
view of philosophy, the two poets will account for that as well as 
fbr their own province. 

I think none will deny Horace the elogy given him by a ce« 
lebrated writer; <nhat he was the greatest master of life, and of 
true sense in the conduct of it*' *, Especially since the author 
of that judgment is one of those whom (had he lived then) Ho- 
race himself would have willingly chose for his judge ; and inser- 
ted in that short catalogue of men of wit and honour, whom he 
desired should approve his labours f • 

Whether or no the common saying be true, that, if all arts 
and sciences were lost, 'they might be found in Virgil, it is plain 
he dived very deep into the mysteries of natural science, which 
he sets forth in all its ornaments, in several parts of his sublime 
work. And in that admirable place of his second Georgic, when 
he expresseth> in a sort of transport, his inclinations to poesy, 
he seems to direct its whole end towards the speculations of the 
philosophers, and to make the Muses hand-maids to Nature: 

Me 'oerb primum dukes ante omnia Musa^ 

Quarum sacra Jero ingenti perculsus amore^ 

Accipiant ; cceUque vuis et sydera monstrenf^ 

Defectus solis varies^ Lunmque labores : 

Unde tremor terris^ quct vi mafia aka tumeseant • 

Obicibus ruptis^ rursusque in seipsa residant : 



* Sir WUL Temple's Mlscellaiv p. t. Etssy t. f Book 1. Sat; 10. 
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%Ud iantum Oceano properent se tin^ere soles 
Hyberni : Vel qucB tardis mora nocttbus ohstet* 

for me« the first desire, which does controul 
All the inferior wheels that move my woul^ 
Is, that the muse me her high-priest would make ; 
Into her holy scenes of mystery take« 
And open there, to my minds purged eye. 
Those wonders which to sense the gods deny; 
How^in the moon such change of shapes is found : 
The moon, the changing world's eternal bound: 
Wh^^ shakes the solid earth : What strong disease 
. Dares trouble the far centre^s apcient ease : 
What makes the sea retreat, and what advance ; 
Varieties too regular for chance : 
What drives the chariot on of winter's light* 
And stops the lazy waggon g£ the night. 

Mr Onufoy. 

After Augustus, the Roman muses^ as well aa the eagleay stoop- 
ed from their former height ; and perhaps one of these misfbr^ 
tunes might be a necessary consequence of the dlier. I am ve- 
ry sorry when I find either of them attributed to the change of 
government, and the settlement of the monarchy ; for, had the 
maxims and the example of Augustus been pursued by his suc- 
cessors, the empire, in all probability, might have been much 
more glorious than the commonwealth. But while a new sdiane 
i>f politics was introduced by Tiberius, and the Cssars began to 
act what the Tarquins would have been ashani^ed of^ the learn- 
ing might very well be ^x>rrupted, together with the manners 
and the discipline, and all beyond any hopes of a recovery. 

It cannot be denied, that some of the worst princes were the 
most passionate afiecters of learning, particularly Tiberius, Clau- 
dius, and Nero ; but this rather deterred other men from such 
attempts, than encouraged them in their pursuits ; while an ap- 
plauded scholar was as much envied as a fortunate command- 
er ; and a rival in wit accounted as dangerous as a contender 
for the empire ; the first being certainly the more hard com- 
batant, who dared challenge his masters at their own weapons. 

W}iatever essays were made to recover the languishing arts 
under Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian (for this last too was an 
encourager of poesy, though he banished die philosophers), 
scarce served to any better purpose, than to demonstrate the 
poor success of study and 'application while the ancient genius 
was wanting. 

In the six next reigns immediate^ following Domitian, learn* 
ing seems to have enjoyed, a sort of lucid interval, and ^e ba- 
nislied fiivourite was again admitted to the court, being higUy 
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countenanced and applauded by tb^best set of princes Borne 
jcver saw.- 

Not to inquire after the productions of the other reigns, the 
useful labours of Tacitus^ Suetonius, and Pliny Jpnior, will make 
the government Of Trajan more famous than all his feats of aprm;$. 
If they are less happy in their language than the ancieotis, ii| 
other respects, perhaps, they haye overmatched them ; the his- 
torians in the delicacy of politics, and the sincere truth of their 
relations ; and the orajtor in his wit and good sense. If we add 
to these Rutarirfi, who wrote most of his works in Rome, and 
was honoured by Trajan with thje consulship, and Quintilian^ 
who flourished a very little ti)[n0 before ; they may pass for (he 
twilight of learning after the sup'set of the Augustan age, or ra- 
ther be reseBftbled to a glimmering taper, which casts a double 
light when it is just on the point ^f expiring. 

It is an obsenration of Sir William Tepiple, that all fiie Latin 
books, which we hate, until the end of Trajan, and. all the Greek 
until the «nd of Marcus Antoninus, have a true and very esti- 
mable value ; but that all, written since that time, owe their 
price purdy to our 'Curiosity^ and not their own w6r0i and ex- 
ceHciice ": • 

But die puiijiy of the ton^e ^a^ long before cbrrupted, and 
endesd, ih' Sir WlUtam Temple's judgment, with' Velleius Pater- 
culi^ uivdof Ty))eriti(8 Th^ reason he assigns fbr this decay i^, 
the strange bsovt of tihe' rtider natiofns to Rome, after the con*- 
qubst of thfeir oWn country 

Tht&s fbe Grauls and Germans flocked in multitudes both to 
the arnarf ai»d the citv, after" thd reducing of those parts by Ju- 
lius Caesar, Augustus, and Tiberius, 6s many Spaniards and Sy- 
rians had dbne before, on the like account : But the greatest 
confluence of foreigners followed upon th^ victories of Trajan in 
the east, and his establishment of the three new provinces, Ar- 
menia, Assyria, and Mesopotamia, And though Adrian volun- 
tarily relinquished these new acquisitions, yet the prodigious 
swarms of the natives, wf)K>*htfd waited on his predecessors tri- 
umphs, w^ere still obliged to live in Rome, in the cpnditiOh of 
.sjj^ves. • ' 

The greatest part of the succeeding princes, who found it so 
hard an enterprize to defend their own territories, had little leir 
sure br concern to gUard this possessions of. the muses. And 
therefdrfe Claudian, in thiGfse vierses of hi^ Panegyric on Stiloco, 

pine priscfB rcdeunt artes,felicibus inde 
Ingeniis aperitur iter, despectague Mtisa 
CoUa levant ; 
\ . ^ '" 
'}$ guilty, of ^ great ^)iece gf flattery^ in niakipj^ that mii^ister 
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the restorer of polite studies; when it is plain, that in his 
titcSt (under Honorius) were the last strugglings of the Roman 
state 

The Goths and Vanc!^, who soon carried all before them, 
might easily fright learning and science off the stage, since they 
were already so much out ^f conntenance ; and thus render the 
conquerors of ^he universe as rough and illiterate as their first 
progenitors* 

In this manner, the inundations of the barbarous people pro- 
ved equally fatal to arts and empire ; and Rome herse&V when 
she ceased to be the mistress of the world, in a little time quite 
forgot to speak Latin. 
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It ifi ati obvious remark, that the strongest body owes it rt* 
gour, in a great measure, to the very milk it received in its in* 
fancy, and to the first knitting of the jointe : That the most state-* 
ly trees, and the fairest herbs and flowers, are beholden for 
their shade and beauty to the hand that first fixed them in 
an agreeable soil : An advantage, which, if they happen to 
want, they seldom fail to degenerate into wil4ne8s, and to as-' 
sume a nature qmte different from their proper species. Every 
one knows how to apply the same observation to morals, wh« 
has the sense to discover it in naturals. Hence the most re* 
nowned people, in story, are those whose lawgivers thought it 
their .noblest and most important work, to prescribe rules for the 
early institution of youth. On this basis, Lycurgus founded the 
glorious discipline of the Spartans, which continued for five 
hundred years, without any considerable violation. The Indian 
Brachmans had a strain beyond all tiie wit of Greece, beginning 
their care of mankind even before their birth, and employing 
much thought and diligence about the diet and entertamment 
of their breeding wcMuen ; so far as to furnish them with plea- 
sant imaginations, to compose their minds and their sleep 
with the best temper, during the time that they carried their 
burthen *• 

Plutarch severely reprehends the conduct of Numa, that, in 
his settlement of the Roman state, he did not, in the first place, 
provide and constitute rules for the education of children ; and 
makes the remissness in this early discipline the chief cause of 
the seditious and turbulent temper of that people, and what con- 
tributed highly to the ruin of the commonwealth *. Thus mucb 
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indeed seems to be agreed on by the latter historiansy that» iif 
the looser times of the empire, the shamefiil negligence of pa- 
rents and instructors, with its necessary consequence, the cor* 
ruption and decay of morality and good letteHB, struck a very 
great blow towards the dissolving of that glorious fabric. But 
in the rising ages of Rome, while their primitive integrity and 
virtue flourished with their arms add command, thet raining up 
of youth was looked on as a most sacred duty ; and they thought 
themselves in the highest manner obliged to leave fit successors 
'to the empire of the world. So that, upon a short survey of the 
whole method of discipline from the birth to the entrance on 
public business, they will appear so &r to have exceeded the 
wisdom and care of other nations, as to contend for this glory» 
even with the ancient Spartans, whom Plutarch has magnified 
jso much beyond them ; especially if we agrecf with a great 
judge, that the taking no care about the Itaming, but only abbut 
the lives and manners of children, may be justly thought a de- 
fect in Lycurgus's institution f . 

Quindlian (or Tacitus) in the dialogtie de Oratoribus, gives 
an excellent account of the old way of breeding children^ and 
sets it off with great advantage,* by comparing it with the 
modem: 

«* As soon as the child was bom, he was not given in charge 
" toan hired nurse, to live with her in some pitiful hole that 
««^ servM for her lodgings ; but was brought up in the lap and 
*• bosom of the mother, who reckoned it among her chief com- 
« mendations to keep the house, and to attend on the children. 
** Some ancient matron was pitched on out of the neighbours, 
*< whose life and manners rendered her worthy of that office, to 
« whose care the children of every family were committed; be* 
« fore whom it was reckoned the most heinous thing in the world 
** to speak an ill word, or do an ill action. Nor had she an eye 
«' only on their instruction, and the business that they were to 
'* follow, but with an equal modesty and gravity, she regulated 
** their very divertisements and i'ecreations. Thus Cornelia^ 
<< Aurelia, and Attica, mothers to the Gracchi, Julius Caesar, ai^d 
** Augustus, are reported to have undertaken the office of go- 
** vernesses, and to have employed themselves in the educa- 
** tion of noblemen^s children. The strictness and severity of 
M such an institution had this very good design, that the mind 
** being thus preserved in its primitive innocence and integrity, 
'^ and not debauched by ill custom or ill example, might apply 
** itself whh the greatest willingness to liberal arts, and embrace 
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<« th^th witii all its powers and faculties. That, whetii^ it wb^ 
** particulfurly inclined either to the professiob of arms, or to the 
<< understanding of tlie law, or to the practice of eloquence, it 
*^ might make 4:hat iU qvity business, ai^d greedily di'ink in the 
« whole knowledge bf the ^ivouiite study* 

" But now the young in&nt is, given in charge to some poot 
«« Grecian wench, and one or t<iro of the serVlng^men, perhaps, 
«< are joined in the commission ; generally the meanest and most 
<« ill-bred of %l\^ whole pack, and such as are unfit for any serious 
<< business. From the stories and tattle of such fine companiontf^ 
« the soft and flexible nature Oiust take its first impression and 
<< bent. Over the whole fi^ily there is not the least care taken 
V of what is said pr dpne before the child; while the very pa- 
" repts, instead of inuring theii* dear little ones to virtue and 
<< modestyit accustom, them^ on the quite contrary, to licentious- 
<< ness and wantonness ; the natural result of which is a settled 
<* impudence, ^nd a contempt of thofee very parents^ and every 
<* body else.'* 

Thus, although the care and instruction of youth, among the 
old Roinans, had been provided for by the public laws, as in the 
Spartan state, yet the voluntsiry diligsticeof parents would have 
made all such regulations superfluous. 

Among the domestic cares, it will not be from the purpose 
to take. particular notice of one, which required little trouble ot 
difficulty, and yet proved as beneficial and serviceable as any 
other institution ; I mean the using children to speak the language 
purely at first, by letting them hear nothing but the truest and 
most proper phrase. By this, only advantage several persoi^ 
arrived at the ordinary repute in the Forums who were so un- 
hs^py as to. want n>any other qualifications. 

TuUy says that the Gracchi were educated non tarn in gremio 
qiuim in sermone Matris •* And he reports of C. Curio, who was 
rec^on/Bd the third orator of his time, thai he undei^stood no 
Poet, had read no books of eloquence, had made no historical 
coll^ctioni^ ;, ^nd had no kno.wlf dge of the public or private part 
of the la.w. Tlie only thing which gained him his applause was 
a clean, shining phrase, and a sudden . quickness and fluency 
of expression. This he got purely by the benefit of his pri- 
vate education ; being used to su^Ji a correct and polished way 
of speaking in the house where be was brought up *• 

For masters, in the first place^ they had the Literatores^ or 
r^a^6f^rt^9tif who taught the children to read and write: To 
these they were cqmmitted about the age of six oi* seven years f « 
Being come from under their care, they were sent to the 
grammar schools, to learn the art of speaking well, and the uii- 
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derstanding of authors: Or more frequently in tlie l^ouse of 
great men, some eminent grammarian was entertained for that 
employment. 

It is pleasant to consider, what prudence was used in these . 
early years to instil into the children's minds a love and inclina- 
tion to the Forum, whence they were to expect the greatest 
share of their honours and preferments. For Cicero tells At- 
ticus, in his second book de Legibus, that when they were boys, 
they used to learn the £sunous laws of the Twelve Tables by heart, 
in the same manner as they did an excellent poem. And Plu- 
tarch relates in his life of the younger Cato, that the very chil- 
dren had a play, in which they acted pleadings of causes before 
the judges ; accusing one another, and carrying the condemned 
party to prison. 

The masters already mentioned, together with the instructors 
in the several sorts of manly exercises, for the improving of 
their natural strength and force, do not properly deserve that 
name, if set in view with tlie rhetoricians and philosophers ; 
who, after that reason had displayed her faculties, and establish- 
ed her command, were employed to cultivate and adorn the ad- 
vantages of nature, and to give the last hand toward the form- 
ing of a Roman citizen. Few persons made any great figure on 
th^ scene of action in their own time, or in history afterwards, 
who, besides the constant frequenting of public lectures, did not 
keep with them in the house some eminent professor of oratory 
or wisdom. 

I have oflen thought, that one main reason of the prodigious 
progress made by young gentlemen wider these private tutors, 
was the perfect love and endearment which we find to have been 
between master and scholar, by which means government and 
iostruction proceeded in the sweetest and easiest way. All per' 
sons in the hs^py ages of Rome had the same honour and respect 
for their teachers, as Persius had for his master, Cornutus the 
Stoic, to whom addressing himself in his first satyr, he thus ad- 
mirably describes his own love and piety to his governor, and 
the strict friendship that was between them : 

Cumque iter anibiguum estf et tntce nescius erro^^ 

Diducit trepidas ramosa in compiia mentes. 

Me tihi iupposui : te^eros tu suscipis annos 

Socraiico^ Comule^ sinu ; tuncjaltere solers « 

Appoaita intortos extendit regida mores ; 

Et premitur ratione animuSy vincique laboratf 

Artificemque tuo ducit sub ppllice vultum. 

Tecum etenim longos memtni co^sumere soles ,' 

Et tecum primas epulis decerptre noctes^ 

Unum opus, et reauiem pariter disponimus amio, 

Atque verecundq tascamus setid mensa. 
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Non equidem hoc dubites amborumjcedere ceri^ 
Consentire dies, et ah uno sidere ducL 
Nostra vel cequali suspendit tempora libra 
Parca tenax veri, seu nata jldelibus hora 
Dividit in Geminos concordia/ata duorum ; 
Saturnumque gravem nostra J(roe fre^imus una, 
Nescw quody ccrte est quod me tibi temperat adrunt^. 

Jttst at the ige when manhood set me free, 
I then deposed myself, and left the reins to thee^ 
On thy wise bosom I reposed my head, 
And by my better Socrates was bred. 
Then thy straight rule set virtue in my sight. 
The crooked line reforming by the right. 
My reason took the bent of thy command; 
Was formed and polished by thy skilful band. 
Long summer days thy precepts I rehearse, 
And winter nights were short in our converse. 
One was our labour, one was our^ repose ; 
One frugal supper did our studies close. 
Sure on our Birth some friendly planet shone. 
And, as our souls, our horoscope was (me : 
Whether the mounting twins did heaven adoniy 
Or with the rising balance we were born. 
Both have the same impression from above, 
And both have Saturn's rage, repelled by Jove. 
What star I know not, but some star, I find. 
Has given thee an ascendant o'er my mind.. 

[Mr 'Dryden. 

Nor was the reverence* paid by the public to the infor- 
mers of youth less remarkable than the esteem and duty of 
their scholars. Which makes Juvenal break out into that ele» 
gant rapture : 

I>ii maJQTum umBris tenuem et sine pondere terrain, 
Spirantesque crocos, et in urna perpetuum vetj 
Qui praceptorem sancti voluere parentis 
Esse loco** . 

In peace, ye shades of our great grandsires, rest ; 
No heavy earth your sacred bones molest. 
Eternal spring^ and rising flowers adorn 
The reliques of each venerable urn : 
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\Wbd pibiis Vdverence to their tutors paid. 
As Parents h6n6ured^ and as Gods obeyed. 

[^Mr Charles Drydenk 

At the age of seventeen years, the young gentlemen, when 
they put on the manly gown, were brought in a solemn manner 
to the forum, and entered in the study of pleading ; not only if 
they designed to make this their chief profession, but although 
their inolinations lay rather to the camp. For we l^catce meet 
with any famous captain wlio was not a good speaker, or any em- 
inent orator, who had not served some time in the army. Thus 
it was rcY^iuisite for ^1 persons, who had any thoughts of rising 
in the world, to make a good appearance, both at the bar, and 
in the field ; because, if the success of their valout' and conduct 
jBhouId advance them to any tonsiderable post, it Would have 
proved almost impossible, without the advantage of eloquence, 
to maintmn their authority with th6 senate and people ; or, it 
the force of their oratoi^ should in time procure them th^ hon- 
ourable office of praetor ot Consul, they would not have been in 
a capacity to undertake the government of the provinces (which 
fell to their share at the otpiration of those employments) with- 
out some experience in military command. 

Yet, because the profession of arms was an art which would 
easily give them an opportunity of signalizing themselves, and iii 
which they would almost naturally excel, as occasions should be 
afterwards tyflered for their service ; their whole application and 
endeavours were directed at present to the stnay of law and 
rhetoric, as the fbundations of their future grandeur. Or, per- 
haps, they, now and then, made a campaign, as well for d di- 
version from several labours, as for theif improvenient in martial 
dicipline. 

In the dialogue de OratoribuSy we have a very good account 
of this admission of young gentlemen into the fortim, and of the 
necessity of such a course in the commonwealtii ; which, com- 
ing from so great a master, cannot fail to be very pertinent and 
instructive. 

*' Among Our anc^tors, says the author, the youth who was 
*^ designed for the forum, and the practice of eloquence, being 
** now futnished with the liberal arts, and the advantage of a 
** domestic institution, was brought by his father or near rela^ 
" tions, to the most celebrated orator in the city. Him be used 
*< constantly to attend, and to be always present at his perform- 
** ance of any kind, either in judicial matters, or in the ordinary 
*' assemblies of the people ; so that by this means he learned to 
'< engage iu th^ laurels and contentions of the bar, and to approve 
*' himself a man at arms in the wars of the pleaders. 

** For in that ancient constitution of a mixed state, when the 
** difiercnces were never referred to one supreme percon, the o^ 
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** rators determined matters a« they pleased, by ptefailing <m the 
** minds of the ignorant multitude ; hence came the andxitioB 
** of popular aj^lause ; hence the great variety of laws and de- 
** crees ; hence the tedious speeches and harangues of the ma- 
** gistrates, sometimes carried on whole nights in the rostra; h^ice 
♦' the frequent indictment and impleading of the powerfid crim* 
** inals, and the exposing of houses to the violence and fiiry of 
«* the rabble ; hence th^ factions of the nobility, and the constant 
«• heats and bickerings between the senate and people : All 
** which, tliough in great measure they distracted the common« 
" wealth, yet had tliis good eftect, that they excercised and im- 
** proved the eloquence of those times, by proposing the highest 
" rewards of that study ; because the more excellent any per- 
** son appeared in the art of speakings the more easily he arrived 
*' at honours and employments ; the more he surpassed his col- 
<^ league in the same office, the greater was his favour with the 
** leading men of the city, his authority with the senate, and his 
*^ renown and esteem among the commons.- These men were 
<< courted and waited on by clients even of foreign nations ; 
'< These, when they undertook the command of provinces, the 
** very magistrates reverenced at their departure, and adored at 
" their return : These the highest offices of praetor or consul 
^* seemed to require and call for, and court their acceptance : 
^ These* when m a private station, abated very little of theic 
*' autliority, while they guided both the senate and the people 
^ by their counsel. For they took this ^or an infallible maxim^ 
** that without eloquence it was impossible either to attain or to 
*^ defend a considerable trust in the commonwealth ; and no 
*^ wonder, when they were drawn to business, even against their 
^ will^ and compelled to shew their parts in publick ; when 
*^ 'twas reckoned but an ordinary matter to deliver one's opinion 
** in short before the senate, unless a man could maintain and 
** improve it with the engaging ornaments. of wit and elegance ; 
*• when, if they had contracted any envy or suspicion, they were 
^ to answer the accuser's charge in person ; when they could 
<< not so much as give their evidence^ as to public matters, in 
^* writing ,; but were obliged to appear in court, and deliver it. 
'< with their own moutll. So that there was not only a vast en- 
*^ couragement, but even a necessity of eloquence ; To be a fine 
** speaker was counted brave and glorious ; on the other hand, ta 
** act only a mute person, on the public stage, was scandalous 
** and repreachful. And thus a sense of honour, and desire of 
^ avoiding in&my, was a main incitement to tlieir endeavours m 
<< these studies ; lest they should be reckoned among the clients, 
^ rather than among the patrons; lest the numerous dependencies 
(* transmitted to them from tlieir ancestors should now at last 
** pass into mother families, for want of an able supporter ; lest, 
^' like a sort of useless and unprofitable creatures, they should: 
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«< eithe;r be frustrated in their pretensions to honour and prefer- 
** ments, or else disgrace themselves and their office, by the mis- 
^* carnages of their administration.'* 

Crassus and Antonius, the two chief managers of the discoitrse 
in Tully^sf first book de Oraiore^ are represented as very opposite 
in their judgments concerning the necessary improvements of an 
accomplished orator. The former denies any person the honour 
of his name, who does not possess, in some degree, all the qua- 
lities, both native and acquired, that enter into the composition of 
a genera] scholar. The force of his atgument lies in this, that 
an ocator ought to be able to deliver nimself copiously on aU 
manner of subjects ; and he does not see how any one can an* 
swer this character, without some excellency in all the mysteries 
of arts and learning, as well as in the happy endowments of na- 
ture. Yet he would not have these acquisitions sit so loose a- 
bout him, as to be laid open to the bottom on every occasion ; 
but that (as a great man expresseth it) they should rather be 
^ enamelled in his mind, than embossed upon it. '' That, as the 
criticks in gaits and gestures will easily discover, by the. comport- 
ment of a man's body, whether he has learned to dance, thougb 
he does not practise his art in his ordmary motion ; so an ora- 
tor, when he delivers himself on any subject, will easily make it 
appear, whether he has a full understanding of the particular art 
or faculty on which the cause depends, though he does not dis- 
course of it in the manner of a philosopher or a mechanic An- 
tonius, on the other hand, reflecting on the shortness of human 
life, and how great a part of it is commonly taken up in the at- 
tainment of but a few parts of knowledge, is inclined to believe 
that oratory does not require the accessary attendance of its sis- 
ter arts ; but that a man may be able to prosecute a theme of 
any kind, without a train of sciences, and the advantages of a 
learned institution. That as few persons are to seek in the cul- 
tivating of their land, or the contrivance and elegance of their 
gardens, though they never read Cato de Re Rustica^ or Mago 
die Carthaginian ; so an orator may harangue, with a great deal 
of reason and truth, on a subject taken from any part of know- 
ledge, without any farther acquaintance with the nicer specula- 
tions, than his common sense and understanding, improved by 
experience and conversation, shall lead him : *' For whosoever, 
^* (says he), when he comes to move the affectbns of the judges^ 
** or people, stops at this, that he hath not philosophy enough to 
^' dive into the first springs of the passions, and to discover their 
** various natures and operations ? Besides, at this rate we must 
*' quite lay aside the way of raising pity in the audience, by re- 
*' presenting the misery of a distressed party, or describing (per- 
** haps) the ^very which he endures ; when philosophy tells 
^* ^8, t^ft a good man can never be miserable, ^md that virtue 
** ia always absolutely free.'* ' 
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Now as Cicero, witliout doubt, sat himself for the picture, 
^hich, in Crassus's name, he there draws of an orator, and tliere- 
fore strengthens his arguments by his own example as well as his 
judgment ; so Antonius, in the next dialogue, does not stick to 
own, that his former assertion was rather taken up for the sake 
of disputing and encountering his rival, thaii to deliver the just 
sentiments of his mind. And therefore, the genteel educationf^ 
in the politer ages qf Rome, being wholly directed to the bar, it 
seems probably, that iio part of useful knowledge was anitfced, 
for the improving and adorning qt* the main study ; and that all 
the other arts were courted, though pot with an equal passion. 
And upon the whole, it appears, thiita strange assiduity, and un- 
wearied application, were the very life and soul of tlieir designs. 
When their his^rians despribe an extraordinary man, this always 
enters into his c^iaracter, as an essential part of it, that he was 
incredihili industria, diligentia singulari; *^ of incredible indus- 
try, of singular diligence *. " And Cato, in Sallust, tells the se- 
nate, that it was not the arms, so much as th^ industry of their 
ancestors, which advanced the grandeur of Rome ; so that the 
founders and regulators of this state, ii^ making diligence and 
labour necessary quahfications of a citizen, took the saine course 
as the poets will l^ve Jupiter to have thought on, when he suc-^ 
ceeded to the government over the prinul;ive mortals: 



^Pater ipse colendi 



^ fjaudfatilem esse viam voluit ; primusque per artenp 
Jdox^^ agros, cutis acuens morialia corda^ 
Nee toxpere gravipassus sua regno 'oetemo f. 

To confirm the opinion of their extreme industry and perpe- 
tual study and labour, it may not seem impertinent to instance 
in the three common exercises of translating, declaiming, and 
reciting. 

Translation, the ancient orators of Rome looked on as a most 
usefiil, though a most laborious employment All persons that 
applied themselves to the bar, proposed commonly some one 
orator of Greece for their constant pattern ; either Lysias, Hy- 

E rides, Demosthenes, or ^schines, as their genius was inclined, 
im they continually studied, and, to render themselves abso- 
lutely masters of his excellencies, were always making him speak 
their own tongue. This Cicero, QuintiHan; and Pliny Junior, 
enjoin as an indispensable duty, in order to the acquiring any 
talent in eloquence. And the first of these great men, besides 
^ifs many versions of the orators for his private use, obliged the 
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public with the translation of several parts of Plato and Xeno- 
phon in prose, and of Homer and Aratus in verse. 

As to declaiming, this was not only the main thing, at which 
they laboured under the masters of rhetoric, but what they prac- 
tised long after they undertook real causes^ and had gained a 
considend)le name m the Forum. Suetonius, in his book of fa- 
mous rhetoricians, tells us, that Cicero declaimed in Greek till 
he was -elected Pr»tor, and in Latin till near his death ; that 
Pompey the (vreat, just at the breaking out of the civil war, re- 
sumed his old exercise of declaiming, that he might the' more 
eauly be able to deal with Curio, who undertook the defence of 
Caesar's cause, in his public harangues; that Marc Anthony 
and Augustus did not lay aside this custom, even when they 
were engaged in the siege of Mutina ; and that Nero was not 
only constant at his declamations, while in a private station^ but 
for the first year after his advancement to the empire. 

It is worth remarking, that the subject of these old declama- 
tions was not a mere fanciful thesis^ but a case which might 
probably be brought into the courts of judicature. The contra- 
ry practice^ which crept into some schools after the Augustan 
age^ to the great debasing of eloquence, is what Petronius in- 
veighs so severely against, in the beginning of his Satyricon, in 
a strain so elegant, that it would lose a great part of the grace 
and spirit in any translation. 

When I speak of recitation, I intend not to insist on the pub- 
lic performances -of the poets in that kind, for which purpose 
they commonly borrowed the house of some of their noblest pa- 
trons, and carried on the whole matter before a vast concourse 
of people, and with abundance of ceremony.. For, considering 
the ordinary circumstances of men of that profession, this may 
be thought not so much the eil'ect of an industrious temper, as 
the necessary way of raising a name among the wits, and getting 
a tolerable livelihood. And it is evident, that under some prin- 
ces, the most celebrated of this tribe, for all their trouble and 
p^ns in proclaiming their parts to the multitude, could hardly 
keep themselves from starving, as Juvenal observes of Statins : 



> I ■ y Sed cumjregil subseUia versus 
Esuritf intactam Paridi nisi vendit Agaven, 

I would mean, therefore, the rehearsal of all manner of com* 
positions in prose or verse, performed by men of some rank and 
quality, before they obliged the world with their publication. 
This was ordinarily done in a meeting of friends and^acquaint- 
ances, and now and then with the admission of a more numerous 
audience. The design they chiefly aimed at was the correction 
and improvement of the piece ; for the author, having a greats 
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er awe and concern upon him on these occasions than at other 
times, must needs take more notice of every worti and sentence, 
while he spoke them before the company, than he did in the 
composure, or in the common superirisai. Besides, he had the 
advantage of all his friends judgments, whether intimated to him 
afterwards in private conference, or tacitly dedared at the reci- 
tal by their looks and nods, with many other tokens df dislike 
and approbation. In the fuller auditories^ he had ^e benefit of 
seeing what took or what did not take with -l!he people ; whose 
common suffirage was of so great authority in this case, that Fom« 
ponius Secundus, a celebrated author of tragedies, when he con- 
sulted with his friends about the polishing any of his writings, if 
they happened to differ in their opinion about the elegance,- just- 
ness, and propriety of any thought or expression, used always to 
say, *^ ad populum provoco^^^ •*' I appeal to the people," ds the 
best deciders of the controversy *. 

The example of the younger Pliny, in this practice, is very 
observable, and the account which we have of it is given us by 
himself. " I omit (says he) no way or method that may seem pro- 
per for correction : And first I take a strict view of what I have 
written, and consider thoroughly of the whole piece ; in the 
next place, I read it over to two or three friends, and soon af- 
ter send it to otjiers for the benefit of their observation^. If I 
am in any doubt concerning their criticisms, I take in the assist- 
ance of one or t^^'o besides myself, to judge and debate tlie 
matter. Last of all, I recite before a greater number ; and 
this is the time that I furnish myself wi^h the severest emen- 
dations f .'* 

It might be a fartlier pleasure on this subject, to describe the 
whole institution and course of study of the most famous Ro- 
mans, with their gradual advances to those virtues and attain- 
mefits, which we still admire in their story. But tlie account, 
which Cicero gives of himself in his Brutus, anfd some hints from 
other parts of his works, will excuse, if not command, the omis- 
sion of all the rest. And it is no ordinary happiness, that we 
are obliged with the history of that excellent person from his 
own hand, whom we must certainly pitch upon for the first 
and greatest example, if we were beholden only to the relations 
of other men. , 

For some time afler his admission to the Forum, he was a con- 
stant auditor of the best pleaders, whenever they spoke in pub^ 
lie. Every day he spent several hours in writing, reading, and 
improving his invention ; besides the exercises he performed in 
die art of oratory. For the knowledge of the civil law, he ap- 
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plied himsrif with iiAl imaginable diligence to Q. Scisvolay the 
most celebrated professor of that science, who, though he did not 
make it his business to procure scbolans, yet was very ready and 
willing to assist such persons in this study, as desired his suivice 
and directions. It was to this Sca^ola, that Cicero's father, when 
he put on him his Manly Gown, conmiitted his son, with a strict 
charge never to stir from him but on extraordinary accounts. 

About the nineteenth year of his age, in the heat of the con- 
tention between Marius and Sylla, when the courts of judicature 
were shut up, and all things in confusion ; Hiilo, the prince of 
the Academy, leaving Athens, on occasion of the Mithridatic 
war, took up his residence in Rome, Cicero wholly resigned 
himself to his institution, having now fixed the bent of his thoughts 
and inclinations to philosophy, to which he gave the more diH* 
gent attendance, because the distractions of the time gave him 
little reason to hope, that the judicial process, and the regular 
course of the laws, would ever be restored to their former vi- 
gour. Yet, not entirely to forsake his oratory, at the same time 
he made his applications' to Molo the Rhodian, a famous pleader 
and m^ter of rhetoric. 

Sylla being now the second time advanced against Mithridates, 
the city was not much disturbed with arms for three years to- 
gether. During this interval Cicero, with unwearied diligence, 
made his advances day and night in all manner of learning, hav- 
ing now the benefit of a new instructor, Diodotus the Stoic, who 
lived and died in his house. To this master, besides his improve- 
ment in other useful parts of knowledge, he was particularly^ 
obliged for keeping him continually exercised in logic, which he 
calls a concise and compact kind of eloquence. 

But, though engaged at the same time in so many and such 
different faculties, he let no day slip without some performance 
in oratory ; declaiming constantly with the best antagonists he ^ 
could light on among the students. In this exercise he did not 
stick to any one language, but sometimes made use of Latin, 
sometimes of Greek ; and indeed more ' frequently of the latter ; 
either because the beauties and ornaments of the Greek style 
would by this means grow so natural, as easily t9 be imitated in 
his own tongue; or because his Grecian masters would not 
be such proper judges of his style and method, nor so well able 
to Correct his failures, if he delivered bimlself in any other than 
their native language. 

Upon Sylla's victorious return, and his settlement of the 
commonw^th, the lawyers recovered their practice, and 
the ordinary course of judicial matters was revived ; and 
then it was that Cicero came to the b^r, ^and undertook die pa- 
tronage of public and private causes. His firi^t oration, in a pub- 
lic judgment, was the defence of Sextus Roscius, prosecuted 
by DO less a man than the Dictator himself; which was the rea* 
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son that none of the old staunch advocates dared appear in his 
behalf. Cicero carried the cause^ to his great honour, being 
now about six or seven and twenty ; and Tiaving behaved him- 
self so remarkably well in his first enterprize, there was no bu« 
siness thought too weighty or difficult for his management. 

Me found himself at this time to labour under a very weak 
constitution, to which was added the natural default in his rnake^ 
of a long and thin neck ; so that, in probability, the labour and 
straining of the body required in an orator could not consist 
but with manifest danger of his life. This was especially to be. 
feared in him, because he was observed in his pleadings to keep 
his voice always at the bighest pitch, in a most vehement and 
impetjjous tone, and at the same time to use a proportionable 
violence in his gesture and action. Upon this consideration the 
pliysicians, and his nearest friends, were continually urging him 
to lay aside all thoughts of a profession which appeared so ex- 
tremely prejudicial to his health. But Cicero shewed himself 
equally inflexible to the advice of the one, and to the entreaties 
of the otlier ; and declared his resolution rather to run the risk 
T)f any danger that might happen, than deprive himself of the 
glory which he wiight justly challenge from the bar. 

Confirming himself in this determination, he began to think, 
that upon altering his mode of speaking, and bringing his voice 
down to a lower and more moderate key, he might abate con- 
siderably of the heat and fury which now transported him, and 
by that means avoid the damage which seemed now to thfeatea 
his design. 

For the effecting of the cure, he concluded on a journey in- 
to Greece ; and so, afler he had made his name very conside- 
rable in the Forum, by two years pleading, he left the city. Be- 
ing arrived at Athens, he took up his residence for six months 
with the philosopher Atticus, the wisest and most noble assertor 
of the old Academy : And here, under the direction of the great- 
est master, he renewed his acquaintance with thai part of learn- 
ing which had been the constant entertainment of his youth, at 
the same time performing his exercises in oratory under the care 
of Demetrius the Syrian, an eminent professor of the art of 
speaking. After this he made a circuit round all Asia, with se- 
veral of the most celebrated orators and rhetoricians, who volun- 
tarily offered him their company. 

But not satisfied with all these advantages, he sailed to Rhodes, 
and there entered himself once more among the scholars of the . 
famous Molo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome.; one that, 
besides his admirable talent at pleading and penning, had a pe- 
culiar happiness in markmg and correcting the defaults in any 
performance. It was to his institution that Cicero gratefully ac- 
knowledges he owed the retrenching of bis juvenile heat and un- 
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bounded freedom of thought, wliichdid not confiist with the just 
rules of an exact' and severe method. 

Returning to Rome, afler two years absence, he appeared 
quitp another man : For his body, strengthened by exercise, was 
come to a tolerable habit : His way of speaking seemed to have 
grown cool ; and his voice was rendered much easier to himself,, 
and much sweeter to the audience. Thus, about the one and 
thirtieth year of his age, he arrived at that full perfection, which 
had so long taken up his whole wishes and endeavours, and which 
liath been, ever since, the admiration or envy of the world« 
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TBK ORIGINAL, GROWni, AMD HECAY OF THB ItOifAif 
COMMONWEALTH. 



CHAP. I. 

OF THS BUILDING OF THE CITY. 

While we wm the original of states and kingdooos (the 
most deli^tful and surprising part of histoi^)^ we easiljr du" 
cern» as the first and fairest prospect, the rise of the Jewish 
and Roman commonwealths ; of which, as the former had the 
honour always to he esteemed the ftrourite of heaven, and the pe- 
culiar care of divine providence ; so the other had very good 
pretenssoBS to style herself the darling of fortune, who seemed 
to exp^wss a more lihan ordinary fondness for this her youngest 
daughter, as if she had designed the three former monarchies 
purely for a foil to set off this latter. Their own historians rare- 
ly begin without a fit of wonder ;. and, before they proceed to 
delineate the glorious scene, give themselves the liberty of stan* 
ding stiU some time, to admire at a distance. 

For the founder of the city and republic, authors have long 
since agreed on Romulus, son of Rhear Sylvia, and descendant 
of £neas, from whom his pedigree may be thus in shbrt derived : 
Upon the final ruin and destruction o^ Troy by the Grceians, 
£neas, with a small number of followers, had the good fortune 
to secure himself by flight. His escape was' very much counte* 
Danced by the enemy, inasmuch as upon all occasions he had ex- 
pressed his inclinations to a peace, and to tlie restoring of Helen, 
the unhappy cause of the mischief. Sailing thus from Troy, af- 
ter a tedious voyage, and great variety of adventures, he arrived 
at last at Lalium, a part of Italy so called, a lafendOy or from 
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lying hid ; being the place that Saturn had chose for his retire-^ 
menty when expelled the kingdom of Crete by his rebelUous son 
Jupiter. Here, applying himself to the king of the country, at 
tliat time Latinus, he obtained his only daughter, Lavinia^ in 
mafriage ; and, upon the death of his father in-law, was lefl 
in possession of the crown. He removed the imperial seat 
fi:om Laurentum to Lavlniuni, a (^ity which he had built hitnself 
in honour of his wife ; and upon his decease soon after, the right 
of succession rested in Ascanius, whether his son by a former 
wife, and the sdhie he brought with him from Troy, or anothef 
of that name, which he had by Laviuia, Livy leaves undeter- 
mined. Ascanius being under age, the government was intrust" 
ed in the hands of Laviuia :^ But, as sdon as he was grown up, he 
lefl his mother in possession of Lavinium; and removing with 
part of the men, laid the foundation of a pew-city, along the side 
of the mountain Albanus, called from thence Longa Alha. Afier 
him, by a succession of eleven princes, the kingdom devolved at 
last to Procas. Procas at his death lefl two sons, Numitor and 
Amulius; of whom Amulius, over-reaching his elder brother, 
4>bliged him to q^uit his claim to the crown, which he thereupon 
secured to himself; and to prevent all disturbance that might 
probably arise to him or his posterity from^he. elder family, ma^ 
king away with all the males, he constrained Nun^itor's only 
daughter, Bhta Syhia^ to take on her the h^it of a vestal, and 
consequently a vow of perpetual virginity. ' However, the prin- 
cess was soon after found with child, and delivered of two boys, 
Eomulus and Remus. The tyrant, being acquainted with die 
truth, immediately condemned his niece to strait imprisonment; 
and the inlets to be exposed, or carried and Idfl in a strange 
place, where it was very improbable they should meet with any 
relief. The servant who had the care of this inhuman office 
lefl the children at the bottom <£ a tree, by the bank of the riyer 
Tiber. In this sad condition, they were casually discovered by 
Faostulus, the king's shepherd^ who being wholly ignorant of 
dve plot, took the infants up, and carried them home to his wife 
Laurentia, to be nursed with his own children*. This wife %i 
his had formerly been a common prostitute, called in Latia 
lAipa ; which word signifying likewise a she-wolf, gave occasion 
to the story of their being nursed by such a beast ; though some 
take the word always m a literal sense, and maintain that they 
really subsisted some time by sucking this creature, before they 
had the good fortune to be relieved by Faustulus f . The boys, 
as they grew up, discovering the natural greatness of their minds- 
and thoughts, addicted themselves to the generous exercises of 
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hunting, racing, taking of robbers, and such like ; and always ex* 
pressed a great desire of engaging in any enterprise that appear- 
ed hazardous and noble *. Now there happening a quarrel be- 
twixt the herdsmen of Numitor and Amulius, the former light-^ 
ing casually on Remus, brought hiiaa before their master to be 
examined. Numitor, learning from his own mduth the strange 
circumstance of his education and fortune, easily guessed him to 
be one of his grandson^ who had been * exposed. He was soon 
confirmed in this conjecture, upon the arrival of Faustulus and 
Romulus ; when the whole business being laid oped, upon con*, 
sultation had, gaining over to their party a sufficient number of 
the disaffected citizens, they contrived to surprize Amulius, and 
re-establish Numitor. This design was soon after very happily 
put in execution, the tyrant slain, and the old king restored to 
a full enjoyment of the crown f . The young princes had no 
sooner reseated their grandfather in his throne, but they began 
to think of procuring one for themselves. They had higher 
thoughts than to take up with the reversion of a kingdom ; and 
were unwilling to live in Alba, because they could not govern 
there : So taking with them their foster-father, and what others 
they could get together, they began the foundation of a new 
city, in the same place where in their infancy they had been 
brought up :j:. The first walls were scarce finished, when, upon 
a slight quarrel, the occasion ot which is variously reported by 
historians, the younger brother had the misfortune to be slaih. 
Thus the whole power came into Romulus's hands;, who carry- 
ing on the remainder of the work, gave the city a name in allu- 
sion to his own, and hath been ever accounted the founder and 
patron of the Roman commonwealth. 



CHAP. II. 



OF TH£ ROMAN AF7AJBS UN2>£R THE KINGS. 

J HE witty historian § had very good reason to entitle the 
reign of the kings, tlie infancy of Rome ; for it is certain, 
that under them she was hardly able to find her own legs, and 
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Rt the best had but a very feeble motion. The greatest part of 
Komulus's time was taken up in making laws and regulations for 
the commonwealth : Three of his state designs, I mean the Asy- 
lum> the rape of the Sabine virgins, and his way of treating those 
few whom he conquered, as tbey far exceeded the politics of those 
times, so they contributed, in an extraordinary degree, to the 
advancement of the new empire. But then Numa's long reign 
served only for the establishment of priests and religious orders ; 
and in those three and forty years * Rome gained not so much 
as one foot of ground. TuUus Hostiiius was wholly employed 
in converting his subjects from the pleasing amusements of su- 
perstition, to the rougher institution of martial discipline ; yet 
we find nothing memorable related of his conquests ; only that 
after a long and dubious war, the Romans entir^y ruined their 
old mother Alba f . Aft;er him Ancus Marcius, laying aside all 
thoughts of extending the bounds of the empire, appUed himself 
wholly to strengthen and beautify the city % ; and esteemed the 
eommodiousness and magnificence of that, the noblest design he 
could poasihly be engaged in. Tarquinius Priscus, though not 
altogeth^ so quiet as his predecessor, yet consulted very little 
else besides the dignity of the senate, and the majesty of the 
government; for the increase of which, he appointed the orna- 
ments and badges of the several officers, to distinguish them 
from the common people <). A more peaceful temper appeared 
in SerVius Tullius, whose principal studv was to have an exact 
account of ^he states of the Romans ; and^ according to those, to 
divide'them into tribes II, that so they might contribute with 
justice and proportion to the public expenses of the state. Tar- 
quin the Proud, though perhaps more engaged in wars than any 
of bts predecessors **, yet had in his nature such a strange com- 
position of the most extravagant vices, as must necessarily have 
proved fatal to the growing tyranny ; and had not the death of 
the unfortunate Lucretia administered to the people aii oppor- 
tunity of liberty, yet a far slighter matter would have served 
them for a specious reason, to endeavour the assertion of their 
rights. However, on this accident all were suddenly transported 
with such a mixture of fury and compassion^ that under the con- 
duct of Brutus and Collatinus, to whom the dying lady had re- 
commended the revenge of her injured honour f f , rushing im- 
mediately upon the tyrant, they expelled him and his whole fa- 
mily. A new form of government was now resolved on ; and^ 
because to live under a divided power carried somethii^ of com- 
placency in the prospect jij:, they unanimously conferred the su- 
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preme cammand on the tvro generous assertors of their liberties \ 
Thus ended the royal admimstraticHi^ after it had continued 
about two hundred and fifty years. 

Plorus, in his reflections on this first age of Roniey cann€>t for- 
betar applauding the happy fate^ his coxintry, that it should be 
blessed, in that weak age, with a succesuon d princes so fortu* 
nately different in thdr aims and designs, as if heaven had pur- 
posely adapted them to the several exigencies of the state ^ 
And the famous Machiavel is of the same opinion ^. But a ju- 
dicious auUior^ hath lately observed^ that this difierence of ge* 
nius in the kings was so far from procuring any advantage to 
the Roman people^ that their small increase, under that govern' 
ment, is referable to no other cause. However, thus far we are 
assured, that those seven princes left behind them a dominion of 
BO larger extent than that of Parma or Mantua at present. 



CHAP. IB. 



O? THS ROMAH AFFAIRS, FROM THE BGGIlffNIKG OF THE CON- 
BVhAH COVSRyrMDHT TO THE FIRST PUKIC WAR. 



^XhE tyrant was no sooner expellqd, but, as it ^usually hap- 
pens, there was great {dotting and designing for his resto- 
ration. Among several other young noblemen^ Brutus*s two 
eons had engaged themselves in the association; but the con- 
4ipiracy being haj^ily discovered, and the traitors brought be- 
^re the consok, in order to their punishment, Brutus, only ad- 
dressing himsetf to his sons, and demanding whether they had 
«ay defence to make against the indictment, upon their silence, 
ordered them immediately to be beheaded ; and staying himself 
to see the execution^ committed the rest to the judgment of his 
colleague *. No action ^unong the old Romtms has made a great- 
» or noise than this. It would be exceedingly di^^lt to determine, 
whether it proceeded from a motion of heroic ^||Nye, or the hard- 
ness of a cruel or unnatural humour; or whetiW^bitiQn had 
not as great a share in it as either. But thougjniffie flame was 
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SO happily stifled within the city, it soon broke out with greater 
fury abroad. For Tarquin was not only received with all ima- 
ginable kindness and respect by the neighbouring states^ but 
supplied too with all necessaries, in order to the recovery of his 
dominions. The most powerful prince in Italy was at that time 
Forsenna^ king of Hetruria or Tuscany ; who, not content to 
furnish him with the same supplies as the rest, approached with 
a numerous army in his behalf to the very walls^ of Rome ^. 
The city was in great hazard of being taken, when an admiration 
of the virtue and gallant disposition of the Romans induced the 
besieger to a peace \ The most remarkable instances of tliis 
extraordinary courage, were Codes, Mutius, and Clselia. Co^ 
cles, when die Romans were beaten back in an unfortunate 
aally, and the enemy made good their pursuit to the very bridge, 
only with the assistance of two persons defended it against their 
whole power, till his own party broke it down behind ; and then 
cast himself in his armour into the river, and swam over to the 
other side ^. Mutius having failed in an attempt upon Porsen| 
na's person, and being brought before the king to be examined, 
thrust his right hand, which had committed the mistake, into 
a pan of coals that stood ready for a sacrifice. Upon which 
generous action he was dismissed without farther injury. As 
for Claelia, she, with other noble virgins, had been delivered to 
the enemy for hostages on account of a truce ; when, obtaining 
Kberty to bathe themselves in the Tiber, she, getting on horse- 
back befbre the rest, encouraged them to follow her through the 
water to the Romans ; though the consul generously sent them 
back to the enemy's camp. Porsenna had no sooner drawn off 
his army, but the Sabines and Latins joined in a confederacy 
against Rome ; and though they were extremely weakened by 
the desertion of Appius Claudius, who went over with five thou- 
sand families to the Romans ; yet they could not be entirely sub- 
dued, till they received a total overthrow from Valerius Foplico- 
la ^. But the ^qui and the Volsci, the most obstinate of the 
Latins, and the continual enemies of Rome, carried on the re- 
mainder of the war for severid years, till it was happily conclu- 
ded by Lucius Quintius, the famous Dictator taken from the 
plough, in less than fifteen days time : Upon which Florus has 
this remark, that *' he made more than ordinary liasteto his un- 
finished work^' ^ But they that made the greatest opposition 
were the inhabitants of Veii, the head of Tuscany, a city not in- 
ferior to Rome either in store of arms, or multitude ot soldiers^ 
They had contended with the Romans, in along series of battles^ 
for glory and empire; but having been weakened and brought 
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down in several encounters, they were obliged to secure them- 
selves within their walls : And^ after a ten years siege, the town 
was forced and sacked by Camillus \ In this manner were the 
Romans extending their conquests, when the irruption of the 
Gauls made a strange alteration in tlie afi^rs of Italy. They 
wore at this time besieging Clusium, a Tuscan city. The Clu- 
sians sent to the Romans^ desiring them to interpose by ambas- 
sadors on. their behalf. Their request was easily granted, and 
three of the Fabii^ persons of the highest rank in the city^ dis; 
patched for this purpose to the Gallic camp. The Gauls, in re- 
spect to the name of Rome, received them with all imaginable 
civility ; but could by no means be prevailed on to quit the siege. 
Whereupon the ambassadors going into the town, and encoura- 
ging the Clusians to a sally, one of them was seen personally 
engaging in the action. This being contrary to the received 
law of nations, was resented in so high a manner by the enemy, 
that, breaking up from before Clusium, the whole army marched 
directly toward Rome. About eleven mil^s from the city, they 
met with the Roman army commanded by the military tribunes ; 
who engaging without any order or discipline, received an en- 
tire defeat. Upon the arrival of this ill news^ the greatest part 
of the inhabitants immediately fled : Those that resolved to stay 
fortified themselves in the capltol. The Gauls soon appeared at 
the city-gates ; and destroying all with fire and sword, carried on 
the siege of the capitol with all imaginable fury. At last, re- 
solving on a general assault, they were discovered by the cack- 
ling of geese that were kept for that purpose ; and as many as had 
climbed that rampart were driven down by the valiant Manlius ; 
when Camillus, setting upon them in the rear with twenty thou- 
sand men he got together about the country, gave them a total 
overthrow. The greatest part of those that escaped out of the 
field were cut off, in straggling parties, by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns and villages. The city had been so entire- 
ly demolished, that, upon the return of the people, they thought 
of removing to Veii, a city ready built, and excellently provided 
of all things : But being diverted from this design by an omen 
(as they thought), they set to the work witli such extraordinary 
diligence and application, that withiti the compass of a year thje 
whole city was rebuilt. They had scarce gained a breathing time 
after their troubles, when the united powers of the iEqui, Volsci, 
and other inhabitants of LaUum, at once invaded their territories. 
But they were soon over-reached by a stratagem of Camillus, and 
totally routed ^ 

Nor had the Samnites any better fate^ though a people very 
numerous, and of great experience in war. The contention with 
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them lasted no less than fifty years*, when they were finally 
subdued by Papirius Cursor ^ The Tarentine war, that follow- 
ed, put an end to the entire conquest of itidy. Tarentum, a 
city of great strength and beauty, seated on the Adriatic sea, 
was especially remarkable for the commerce it maintained wit|i 
most of the neighbouring countries, as Epirus, IHyricum, Sicily, 
&c. ^ Among other ornaments of their city, they had a spacioiiB 
theatre for public sports, built hard by the eea-shone. They 
hf^pened to be engaged in the celebration -of some such solem- 
nity, when, upon sight of the Roman fleet that casuafly sailed by 
their coasts, imagining them to be enemies, they immediately 
set upon them, and, killing the commander, rifled the greatest 
part of the vessels. Ambassadors were soim dispatched from 
Rome to demand satisfaction ; but they met with as 01 recepafcion 
as the fleet, being disgracefully sent away widioot so muck as a 
hearing. Upon this, ia war was soon commenced between the 
states. The Tarentines were increased by an incredible num. 
foer of allies from all parts ; but he that made the greatest ap-- 
pearance in their behalf was Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, the most 
experienced general of his time. Besides the dioicest of bis 
troops that accompanied him isr the expedition, be brought into 
the field a considerable number of elephants, a sort of beast 
scarce heard of till that time in I£aly. In the first engagement, 
the Romans were in fair hopes of a victory ; whkn the fortune rf 
the day was entirely changed upon the coming up of the ele- 
phants, who made such a prodigious destruction in the Roman 
^ cavalry, that the whole army was obliged to retire. But the po- 
litic general, having experienced so well the Roman courage, 
immediately after the yicteryy^sent tx) oSer conditions for a peace, 
but was absolutely refused. In 1^ next battle, the advantage was 
on the Roman side, who had not now such dismal apprehensions 
of the elephants as before. However, the business came to ano- 
ther engagement, when the elephants, over-running whole ranks 
of their own men, enraged by the cry of a yousg one that had 
been wounded, gave the Romans an absolute victory *^. Twen- 
^-three thousand of the enemy were killed % and I^rrrhus final- 
ly expelled Italy. In this war the Romans had a ^lir oppor- 
tunity to subdue the other parts that remaiDed unconquered, 
under the pretext of allies to the Tarentines. So that at this 
tinde^ about the 477th year of the bmldingof the dty^ytbey 
had made themselves the entire masters of Italy. 
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CHAP. IV. 



4yB THE ROMAN AFFAIRS, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE 
FIRST PUNiC WAR TO THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE, 

fitrr the command of the continent could not satisfy the 
Roman courage, especially while they saw so delicious an 
isle as Sicily almost within Uieir reach : They only waited an oc- 
casion to pass the sea, when fortune presented as fair a one as 
they could wish. The inhabitants of Messina, a Sicilian city, 
made grievous complaints to the senate of the daily encroach- 
ments of Uie Carthaginians, a people of vast wealth and power, 
and that had the same design on Sicily as the Romans \ A 
fleet was soon manned out for their assistance ; and, in two years 
time, no less than fifty cities were brought over^ The entire 
conquest of the island quickly followed ; and Sardinia and Cor- 
sica were taken in about the same time by a separate squadron* 
And now, under f^e command of Regi:dus and Manlius, the con- 
suls, the war was translated into Africa. Three hundred forts 
and castles were destroyed in their march, and the victorious le- 
gbns encamped under die very walls of Carthage. The ene- 
my, reduced to such straits, were obliged to apply themselves 
to Xantippus, king of the. Lacedaemonians^ Ithe greatest captain 
of the age.; who immediately marched to their assistance with a 
numerous and well*disciplined army. In the very first engage- 
ment with the Romans, he entirely defeated their whole powers 
Thirty thousand were killed on the spot^ and fifteen thousand^ 
with their aasal Regulus, taken prisoners. But as-good success 
always encouraged the Romans to greater designs, so a contra- 
ry event did but exasperate them the more. The new consuls 
were immediately dispatched with a powerful navy, and a suffi- 
cient number of land force. Several campaigns were now wast* 
ed, without amy considerable advantage on either side; or if 
the Romans gained any tlvng by their victories, they generally 
lost as much by shipwrecks ; when at last, the whole power of 
both states being drawn together on the sea, the Carthaginians 
were finally defeated^ with the loss of 125 ships sunk in the en* 
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gagement, 73 taken ; 32,000 men killed, and 13,000 prisoners. 
Upon this they were compelled to sue for a peace ; which, after 
much intreaty, and upon very hard conditions, was at last~ ob- 
tained \ 

But the Carthaginians had too great spirits to submit to such 
unreasonable terms any longer than their necessities obliged 
them. In four years time ** they had got together an army of 
80,000 foot, and 20,000 horse *^, under the command of the fa- 
mous Hannibal ; who, forcing a way through the Pyrenean 
mountains and the Alps, reputed until that time impassable, de- 
scended with his vast army into Italy. In fbur successive bat- 
tles he defeated the Roman for<^es ; in the last of which, at Can- 
nae, 40,000 of the latter were killed ^ ; and had he not been 
merely cast away by the envy and ill-will of his own countrymen, 
it is more than probable that he must have entirely ruined the 
Roman state ^ : But supplies of men and money being sometimes 
absolutely denied him, and never coming but very slowly, the 
Romans had such opportunities to recroit, as they little expect* 
ed from so experienced an adversary. The wise management 
of Fabius Maximus was the first revival of the Roman cause. 
He knew very well the strength of the enemy ; and therefore 
marched against him without intending to hazard a battle ; but 
to wait constantly upon him, to straiten his quarters, intercept 
his provisions, and so make the victorious army pine away with 
penury and want. With this design he idways encamped upon 
the high hills, where the horse could have no access to him : 
When they marched, he did the same, but at such a distance, 
as not to be compelled to an engagement. By this policy he so 
broke Hannibal^s army, as to make him absolutely despair of 
getting any thing in Italy ^. But the conclusion of 'the war 
was owing to the conduct of Scipio : He had before reduced all- 
Spain into subjection; and, now taking the same course as Han- 
nibal at first had done, he marched with the greatest part of the 
Roman forces into AfTica4 and, carrying all before him to the 
very walls of Carthage, obliged the enemy to call home their 
general out of Italy, for the defence of the city. Hannibal 
obeyed ; i^nd both armies coming to an engagement, after a long 
dispute, wherein the commanders and soldiers of both sides are 
reported to have outdone themselves, the victory fell to the Ro- 
mans ; whereupon the enemy were obliged once more to sue for 
a peace, which was again granted them, though upon much 
harder conditions than before. 

The Romans, by the happy conclusion of this war, had so 
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highly advanced themselves in the opinion of the neighbouring . 
states, that the Athenians, with the greatest part of Greece, be- 
i ng at this time misera'bly enslaved by king Philip of Macedon, 
unanimously petitioned the senate for assistance. A fleets with 
a sufficient number of land forces, was presently dispatched to 
.their relief; by whose valour the tyrant, after several defeats^ 
was compelled to restore all Greece to their ancient liberties, ob- 
liging himself to pay an annual tribute to the conqueror*. 

Hannibal, after his late defeat, had applied himself to Antiochus 
king of S3rria, who at this time was making great preparations 
against the Romans. Acilius Glabrio w^as first sent to oppose 
him, and had the fortune to give him several defeats ; when Cor- 
nelius Scipio^ the Roman admiral, engaging with the king's for- 
ces at sea, under the command of Hannibal, entirely ruined the 
whole fleet ; which victory being immediately followed by ano- 
ther as signal at land^ the effeminate prince was contented to 
• purchase a peace at the price of almost half his kingdom K 

The victorious Romans had scarce concluded the public rejoi- 
cings on account of the late success, when the death of king Phi- 
lip of Macedon presented them with an occasion* of a more glo- 
rious triumph. His son Perses, that succeeded, resolving to 
break with the senate, applied himself wholly to raising forces, 
and procuring other necessaries for a war., Never were greater 
appearances in the field than on both sides, most of the conside- 
rable princes in the world being engaged in this quarrel ; but 
fortune still declared for the Romans, and the greatest part of 
Perses'ff prodigious army was cut off by the consul ^milius, and 
the king obliged to aurrender himself into the hands of the con- 
queror c. Authors that write of the four monarchies here fix 
die end of the Macedonian empire. ^ 

But Rome could not think herself secure amongst all these 
conquests^ while her old rival Carthage was yet standing ; so that, 
upon a slight provocation, the city, afler three years siege, was 
taken;^ and utterly razed, by the valour >ofPubliu8 Scipio, grand- 
son, by adoption, to him that conquered Hannibal ^. 

Not long after, Attalus, king of Pergamus, dying without is- 
sue, left his vast territories to the Romans ® ; and what of Afri- 
ca remained unconquered was for the most part reduced in the 
Jugurthine war that immediately followed ; Jugurtha himself, af- 
ter several defeats, being taken prisoner by Marius, and brought 
in triumph to Rome ^. ^ 

And now, after the defeat of the Teutones and Cimbri, that 
had made an inroad into Italy, with several lesser conquests in 
^ia and other parts, the Mithridatic war, and the civil war be* 
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tween Mar ius aiid Sylla, broke out both in tl)e same year \ SyU 
la had been sent general agaihst Mithridates king of Pontus, who 
had seised on the greatest part of Asia and Achaia in an hostile 
manner ; when, before he was got out of ItaJy, Sulpicius, the tri- 
bune of the people, and one of Marius^s faction, preferred a law 
to recal him, and to depute IMarius in his room ; upon this, Syl- 
la, leading back his army, and overthrowing Marius and Sulpi- 
cius in his way, having settled affairs at Rome, and banished the 
authors of the late sedition, returned to meet the foreign ene- 
my ^. His first exploit was the taking of Athens, and ruining the 
famous mole in the haven ^ Piraeus : Afterwards, in two engage- 
ments, he killed aiid took near 130,000 of the enemy, and com- 
pelled Mithridates to sue for a truce ^, In the mean time Ma- 
rius, being called home by the new consuls, had exercised all 
manner of cruelty at Rome ; whereupon, taking the opportunity 
of the truce, Sylla once more marched back towards Italy. Ma- 
rius was dead before his return ^ ; but his two sons, with the 
consuls, raised several armies to oppose him. But some of the 
troops being drawn over to his party, and the others routed, he 
entered the city, and disposed all things at his pleasure, assuming 
the title and authority of a perpetual dictator. But having re- 
gulated the state, he laid down that office, and died in retire- 
ment ^ 

Mithridates had soon broke the late truce, and invaded Bithy- 
Bia and Asia, with as great fury as ever ; when the Roman gene- 
ral LucuUus, routing his vast armies by land and sea, chased them 
quite out of Asia ; and had infallibly put an happy conclusion to 
the war, had not fortune reserved that glory for Pompeyc^, 
He being deputed in the room of LucuUub^ after the defeat of 
the new forces of Mithridates, compelled him to % to his fa- 
ther-inrlaw Tigranes king of Armenia. Pompey followed with 
his army, and struck such a terror into the whole kingdom^ that 
Tigranes was constrained, in an humble manner, to present him- 
self to the general, and offer his realm and fortune to his dispo- 
sal. At this time the Catilinarian conspiracy broke out, more 
famous for the obstinacy than the number of the rebels ; but this 
was immediately extinguished by the timely care of Cicero, and 
the happy valour of Antony. The senate, upon the news of the 
extraordinary success of Pompey, were under some apprehension 
of his affecting the supreme command at his retmm^and altering 
the constitution of the government. But when they saw him 
dismiss his vast army at Brundusium, and proceed in the rest of 
his journey to the city with no other company than his ordinary 
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attendants, they received him with all the expressions of com- 
placency and satisfaction, and honoured him with a splendid tri- 
umph ^ 



CHAP. V. 

OF THE ROMAN AFFAIRS, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST 
TRIUMVIRATE TO THE END OF THE TWELVE CJESARS. 

The three persons, that at this time bore the greatest sway in 
the state, were Craissus, Pompey, and Caesar ; the first, by rea- 
son of his prodigious wealth ; Pompey, for his power with the 
soldiers and senate ; and Csesar, for his admirable eloquence, and 
a peculiar nobleness of spirit ; when, now taking advantage of the 
consulship of Cffisar, they entered into a solemn agreement to let 
nothing pass in the commonwealth without their joint approba- 
tion \ By virtue of this alliance, they had, in a little time, pro- 
cured themselves the three best provinces in the empire, Cras- 
sus Asis^ Pompey Spain, and Caesar Gaul. Pompey, for the 
better retaining his authority in the city, chose to manage his 
province by deputies*'; the other two entered on their govern- 
ments in person. But Crassus soon after, in an expedition he 
undertook against the Parthians^ had the ill fortune to lose the 
greatest part of his army, and washimself treacherously murder- 
ed *. In the mean time Caesar was performing wonders>4n Gaul, 
No less than 40,000 of the enemy he had killed, and taken more 
prisoners; and nine vears together (which. was the whole time 
of his government) deserved a triumph for the actions of every 
campaign ^ The senate, amazed at the strange relation of his 
victories, were easily inclined to suspect his power ; so that, ta- 
king the opportunity when he petitioned for a second consulship, 
they ordered him to disband his armv, and appear as a private 
person at the election ^, Caesar endeavoured by all means to 
cdme to an accommodation; but finding the senate violently 
averse to his interest, and resolved to hear nothing but what they 
first proposed if, he was constramed to march towards Italy 
with his troops, to terrify or force them btcr a compliance. Up. 
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on the news of his approach, the senate, witli the greatest part 
of the nobility, passing over into Greece, he entered the city 
>vit' out opposition, and, creating himself consul and dictator, 
Iiasted with hLr army into Spain ; where the troops under Pom- 
pey's deputies wer^ compelled to submit themselves to his dispo- 
sal. With this reinforcement he advanced towards Macedonia,, 
where the senate had got together a prodigious army under the 
command of Pompey. In the first engagement he received a 
considerable defeat ; but the whole power on both sides being 
drawn up on the plains of Thessaly, after a long dispute, the vie- 
tory-fell to Caesar, with the entire ruin of the adverse party. 
Pompey fled directly towards Egypt, and Caesar, with his victo- 
rious legions, immediately followed. Hearing, at his arrival, that 
Pompey had been killed by order of kihg Ptolemy, he laid close 
siege to Alexu[idria the capital city ; and having made himself 
' absolute master of the kingdom^ coitimitted it to the care of Cleo- 
patra, sister to the late king \ Scipio and Juba he soon after 
overcame in Africa, and Pompey's two sons in Spain \ And 
now being received at his return with the general applause of 
the people and senate, and honoured with the glorious titles of 
' Father of his country, ' and * perpetual dictator^ ' he was design- 
ing an expedition into Parthia ; when, after the enjoyment of 
the supreme command no more than five months, he was mur- 
dered in the senate-house ^ ; Brutus and Cassius, with most of 
the other conspirators, being his particular friends, and such as 
he had obliged in the highest manner. 

A civil war necessarily followed, in which the senate, consist- 
ing for the most part of such as had embraced the faction of Pom- 
pey, declared in favour of the assassins, while Mark Antony, the 
consul, undertook the revenge of Caesar. With this pretence he 
exercised, all manner of tyranny in the city, and had no other 
design but to secure the chief command to himself. At last the 
senate were obliged to declare him an enemy to the state ; and, 
in pursuance of their edict, raised an army to oppose him^ under 
the command of Hirtius and Pansa, the new consuls, and Octa- 
vius, nephew and heir to Caesar ^. In the first engagenjent An- 
tony was defeated ; but Hirtius being killed in the fight, and Pan- 
sa dying immediately after, the sole command of the army came 
into the hands of Octavius ^ The senate, before the late vic- 
tory, had expressed an extraordinary kindness for him, and ho- 
noured him with several marks of their particular esteem ; but 
now being freed from the danger they apprehended from Anto- 
ny, they soon altered their measures ; and, taking little notice of 
him any longer, decreed to the two heads of the late conspiracy. 
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Brutus and Cftssius, the two provinces of Syria and Macedonia^ 
whither they had retired upon commission of the fact ^ Octa* 
vius was very sensible of their designs, and thereuppn was easily 
induced to conclude a peace with Antpny ; and soon after, enter- 
ing into an association with him and Lepldus, as his uncle had 
done with Crassus and Pompey, he returned to Rome, and was 
. elected consul when under twenty years of age **. And now, 
by the power of him and his two associates, the old senate was 
for the most part banished, and a law preferred by his colleague 
Pedius, that all who had been concerned in the death of Cae- 
sar should be proclaimed enemies to the commonwealth, and prO' 
ceeded against with all extremity ^. To put this order in execu- 
tion, Octavius and Antony advanced with the forces under their 
command toward Macedonia, where Brutus and Cassius had got 
together a numerous army to oppose them ; both parties meeting 
near the city Philippi, the traitors were defeated, and the two ' 
commanders died soon after by their own hands <^. And now 
for ten years all afiairs were managed by the Triumviri ; when 
Lepidus, setting up for himself in Sicily, was contented, upon 
the arrival of Octavius, to compound for his life, with the disho- 
nourable resignation of his share in the government®. The 
friendship of Octavius and Antony was not of much longer con- 
tinuance ; for the latter being, for several enormities, declared 
an enemy to the state, was finally routed in a sea-engagement at 
Actium ; and, flying thence with his mistress Cleopatra, killed 
himself soon after, and lefl the sole command in the hands of 
Octavius. He, by his prudence and moderation, gained such an 
entire interest in the senate and people, that when he offered to 
lay down all the authority he was invested with above the rest, 
and to restore the commonwealth to the ancient constitution, they 
unanimously agreed in this opinion, that their liberty was soon- 
er to be parted with, than so excellent a prince. However, to 
avoid all offence, he rejected the very names he thought might 
be displeasing, and above all things, the title of Dictator, which 
had been so odious in Sylla and Caesar. By this means he was 
the founder of that government which continued ever after in 
Rome. Th^ new acquisitions to the empire were, in his time, 
very considerable ; Cantabria, Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
and lUyricuin being wholly subdued : The Germans were driven 
beyond the river Albis, and two of their nations, the Suevi and 
Sicambri, transplanted into Gaul ^. 

Tiberius, though in Augustus's time he had given proofs of 
an extraordinary courage in the Germain war s ; yet upon his 
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own accession to the crown is memorable for no exploit but the 
reducing of Cappadocia into a Roman province ^ ; and this was 
owing more to his cunning than his valour. And at last^ upon 
his infamous retirement into the island Capreae, he grew, so 
strangely negligent of the public aflairs^ as to send no lieute- 
nants for the government of Spain and Syria for several years ; to 
let Armenia be over-run by the Parthians, Moesia by the Da- 
cians and the Sarmatians, and almost all Gaul by the Germans ; 
to the extreme danger as well as dishonour of the empire K Ca- 
ligula^ as he far exceeded his predecessor in all manner of de- 
bauchery, so, in relation to martial affiurs, was much his inferior. 
However, he is famous for a mock-expedition that he made 
against the Germans; when, arriving in that part of the Low 
Countries which iar opposite to Britain, and receiving into his 
protection a fugitive prince of the island, he sent glorious letters 
to the senate, giving an account of the happy conquest of the 
whole kingdom ^. And soon after, making his soldiers fill their 
helmets with cockle»shells and pebbles, which he called ^ the 
spoils of the ocean '* \ returned to the city to demand a triumph ; 
and when that honour wais denied him by the senate, he broke 
out in such extravagant cruelties, that he even compelled them 
to ctit him off, for the security of their own persons ^ Nay 
he was so far from entertaining any desire of benefiting the pub« 
lie, that he often complained of his ill fortune, because no signal 
calamity happened in his time, and made it his constant wish, 
that either the utter destruction of an army, or some plague^ fa* 
mine, earthquake, or other extraordinary desolation, might con- 
tinue the memory of his reign to succeeding ages'. 

Caligula being taken off, the senate assembled in the capitol, 
to debate about the extinguishing the name and fiunily of the 
Caesars, and restoring the commonwealth to the old constitu- 
tion fs. When one of the soldiers, that were ransacking the pa- 
lace, lighting casually upon Claudius, uncle to the late emperoil 
where he had hid himself in a corner behind ^e hanginga^ pul- 
led him out to the rest of his gang, and recommended him as 
the fittest person in the world to be emperor. , All were strange- 
ly pleased at the motion ; and, taking him al<MDg with them by 
force, lodged him among the guards \ The senate, upon the 
first information^ sent immediately to stop their proceedings; 
But not agreeing among themselves, and hearing the multitude 
call out for one governor, they were at last constrained to con- 
firm the election of the soldiers; especially since they had pitch- 
ed upon such an easy prince as would be wholly at their com- 
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mand and disposal \ The conquest of Britain was the most 
memorable thing in his time ; owing partly to an expedition that 
he made in person, but chiefly to tha valour of his lieutenants 
Osorius, Scapula, Aulus Plautius, and Vespasian. The bounds of 
the empire were in his reign as follows ; Mesopotamia in the 
east, Rhine and Danube in the ncHlh ; Mauritania in the souths 
and Britain in the west ^ 

The Roman arms cannot be supposed to have made any con* 
stderable progress under Nero ; especially wlien Suetonius tells 
us, he neidier hoped or desired the enlargement of the empire ^ 
However, two countries were in his time reduced into Roman 
provinces ; the kingdcun of PontuB, and the Cottian Alpes, or 
that part of the mmmtaiDS which divides Dauphine and Pied- 
mont. Britain and Armenia were once both lost^, and not 
without great difficulty recovered. And indeed, his averseness 
to the camp made him far more odious to the soldiers, than all 
his other vices to the people ; so that when the citizens had the 
patience to endure him for fourteen years, the army under Gal- 
ba, his lieutenant in Sp»n, were constrained to undertake his 
removal. 

Galba is acknowledged on all hmids for the great reformer of 
martial discipline ; and though, before his accession to the em- 
pire, he had been famous for his exploits in Germany, and other 
parts ^ ; yet the shortness of his reign hindered him from making 
any advancements afterwards. His age and severity were the 
(only cuises of his rdn: the first of which rendered him gon- 
teBiptd>le, and the other odious; and the remedy he used to 
f^Kpease the dissatis&ctions did but ripen them for revenge. For 
immediately upon his adopting Piso, by which he hoped to have 
pacified the people, Otho, who had ever expected that honour, 
and was now enr^ed at his disappointment ^, upon application 
made to ^e soldiers, easily procured the murder of the old prince 
and his adopted son ; and by that means w^s himself advanced 
to the imperial dignity. 

About the same time die German army under Vitellius^ hav- 
ing an equal aversion to the old emperor with those at Rome, 
had sworn aiiegjiance to tiieir own commander. Otho^ upon the 
first notice of their designs, had sent to proffer Vitellius an equal 
share in lii^ government with himself er. But all proposals for 
an accomodation being refused, and himself compelled, as it were, 
to march against the forces that were sent towards Italy, he had 
the good fortuBe to defeat them in three small engagements* 
But having been worsted in a greater fight at Bebriacum, thov^ 
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he had still sufficient strength for carrying on the war, and ex-* 
pected daily a reinforcement from several parts ^ ; yet he could 
not, by all the arguments in the world, be prevailed with to ha- 
zard another battle ; but to end the contention, killed Imnself 
with his dwn hands. On this account Pagan authors, though 
they represent his life as the most exact picture of unmanly 
softness, yet they generally confess his death equal to the noblest 
of antiquity ; and the same poet \ that has given him the last- 
ing title of Mollis Otho, has yet set him in competition with the 
famous Cato, in reference to the final action of his life. 

It has been observed of Vitellius, that he obtained the empire 
by the sole valour of his lieutenants, and lost it purely on his 
own account. His extreme luxury and cruelty were for this 
reason the more detestable, because he had been advanced to 
that dignity under the notion of the patron of his country, and 
the restorer of the rights and liberties of the people. Within 
eight months time the provincial armies had unanimously agreed 
on Vespasian ^ for their emperor ; and the tyrant, after he had 
been strangely mangled by the extireme fury of the soldiers and 
rabble, was at last dragged into the river Tiber ^. 

The republic was so far from making any advancement under 
the distuihances of the three last reigns, that she must neces- 
sarily have felt the fatal consequences of them/ had she not been 
seasonably relieved by Che happy management of Vespasian. It 
was a handsome turn of some of his friends, when, by order of 
Caligula, his bosom had, by way of punishment, been stufied 
with dirt, to put this interpretation ou the accident, that the 
commonwealth being miserably abused, and even trodden under 
foot, should hereafter fly to his bosom for protection «. And 
indeed, he seems to have made it his whole care and design to 
reform the abuses of the city and state, occasioned by the licen- 
tiousness of the late times. Nine provinces he ^dded to the em- 
pire U s^d ^^ ^ ^^^y c^^c^ ^^ ^1 circumstances of his life and 
conduct, that one, who has examined them both with all the 
niceness imaginable, can find nothing in either that deserves re- 
prehension, except an immoderate desire of riches ^« And he 
covertly excuses him for this, by extolling at the same time his 
extraordinary magnificence and liberality K 

But perhaps he did not more oblige the world by his own 
reign, than by leaving so admirable a successor as his son Ti- 
tus, the only prince in the world that Has the character of never 
doing an ill action. He had given sufficient proof of his cou- 
rage in the famous siege of Jerusalem, and might have met with 
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as good success in other parts, had he not been prevented by 
an untimely death, to the universal grief of mankind. 

But then Domitian so far degenerated from the two excel- 
lent examples of his father and brother, as to seem more emulous 
of copying Nero and Caligula. However, as to martial affairs, 
he was as happy as most of his predecessors, having, in four ex- 
peditions, subdued the Catti, Daci, and the Sarmatians, and ex- 
tinguished a civil war in the first beginning *. By this means 
he had so entirely gained the affections of the soldiers^ that when 
we ijaeet with his nearest relations, and even his very wife, enga- 
ged in his murder ^, yet we find the army so extremely dissa- 
tisfied, as to have wanted only a leader to revenge his death*^ . 



CHAP. VI. 



or THE ROMAN AFFAIRS, FROM DOMITIAN TO THE END OF 
CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 



The two following emperors have been deservedly stiled the 
restorers of the Roman grandeur; which, by reason of the vi- 
ciousness or negligence of the former princes, had been extreme- 
ly impaired. 

Nerva, though a peri^on of extraordinary courage and virtue, 
yet did not enjoy the empire long enough to be on any other 
account so memorable, as for substituting so admirable a sue* 
cessor in his room as Trajan. 

It was he, that for the happiness which attended his under- 
takings, and for his just and regular administration of the go- 
vernment, has been set in competition even with Romulus him- 
self. It was he that advanced the bounds of the empire farther 
than all his predecessors, reducing into Roman provinces the five 
vast countries of Dacia, Assyria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
Arabia **. And yet his prudent management in peace has been 
generally preferred to his exploits in war ; his justice, candour, 
and liberality having gained him such an universal eiSteem and 
veneration, that he was even deified before his death. 

Adrian's chara'cter was generally more of the scholar than the 
soldier ; upon which account, as much as out of envy to his pre- 
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decessor, he slighted three of the provinces thtt had been taken 
by Trajan, and was contented to fix the bounds of the empfre at 
the river Euphrates ^ But perhaps he is the first of the Roman 
emperors that ever took a circuit round his dominions, as we are 
assured he did^. 

Antonius I^us studied more the defence of the empire, thas 
the enlargement of it. However, his admirable prudence, and 
strict reformation of manners, rendered him perhaps as service- 
able to the commonwealth as the greatest conquerors. 

The two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, were they that made 
the first division of the empire. They are both famous for a 
successful expedition against the Parthians; and the former, 
who was the longest liver, is especially remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary learning, and strict profession of Stoicism; whence 
he has obtained the nune of " the philosopher.*' 

Commodus was as noted for all manner of extravagancies^ as 
his father had been for tlie rojatrary virtues, and, after a very 
short enjoyment of the empire, was murdered by one of his mis- 
tresses/^. 

Pertinax, too, was immediately cut oiF by the soldiers, who 
found him a more rigid exactor of discipline, than they had 
been lately used to. And now claiming to th^^mselves the pri- 
vilege of choosing an emperor, they fairly exposed the dignity 
to sale ^. 

Didius Julian was the highest bidder, and was thereupon in- 
vested with the honour. But as he only exposed himself to ri- 
dicule by such a mad project, so he was in an instant made away 
with, in hopes of another ;bargain. Zosimus makes him no bet- 
ter than a sort of an emperor in a dream ^. 

But the Roman valoUr and discipline were in a great measure 
restored by Severus. Besides a famous victory over the Pfer- 
thians, the old enemies of Rome, he subdued the greatest part 
of Persia and Arabia, and marching into this island, Britain, de- 
livered the poor natives from the miserable tyranny of the Scots 
and Picts ; which an excellent historian ' calk the greatest hon- 
our of his reign. ' 

Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial spirit in him a/s 
his father, but died before he could design any thing memorable, 
except an expedition against the Parthians, which he had just 
undertaken. 

O^ilius Macrinus and his son Diadumen had made very little 

noise in the world, when they were cut off without much cGstur- 

bance, to make room for Heliogabalus, son of the late emperor. 

If he was extremely pernicious to the empu-e by his extrava- 
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gaiit- debaucheries, his successor Alexander Seuerus was as ser- 
viceable to the -state in restoring justice and discipline. Hia 
AoUest exploit was an expedition against the Persians, in which 
he overcame their famous King Xerxes ^ 

Maximidj the first that fro«n a common soldier aspired to the 
empire, was soon taken oft* by Papi^us, and he, with his eoU 
legue Balbiiitts, quicidy followed^ leaving the supreme command 
to Gordian, a prince of great valour and fortune, and who might 
probably liave extinguished the very name oT the Persians^, had 
he not been treacherously murdered by Philip, who, within a 
very Uvde thae, suffered the like fortune himself. 

Decius, in the former part of his reign, had been very success^ 
ful against the Scythians rand other barbarous nations ; but was 
at last killed, together with his soa^ in an unfortunate engage- 
ment S 

But theti Oaltus not only struck tip a shameful league with tht 
Barbarians, but suffered them to over-mn all Thrace^ Thesaaly^ 
Macedon^ Greece, &c* ^ 

They were just threatening Italy, when his successor JEmU 
lian chaced them off with a prodigious slaughter : And^ upon his 
proinotion to the empire, promis^ the senate to recover all^e 
Roman territories that hacl been entirely lost, and to clear those 
that were over-run ^ Rut he was prevented after three monthi 
reign by the common fate of the emperors of that time. 

After him Valerian was so untortunate as to lose the greatest 
part of his army in an expedition against the Persians, and to 
|[>e kept prisoner himself in thAt country till the time of his 
dedth^. 

Upon the taking of Valerian by the Persians, the management 
of afiairs Was committed to his son Gallienus ; a prince so Ex- 
tremely negligent and vicious, as to become the equal scorn and 
contempt of trath sexes « : The looseness of his government gave 
occasion to the usurpatioii of the thirty tyrants, of whom some 
indeed truly deserved that name; others were persons of great 
eoiira^ m virtue, ttnd very serviceable to the commonwealth N 
In his time the Almanisi i^r Ihey had wasted all Gaul, broke ifi- 
to Italy< Dabia^ which had been gained by Trajan, Was entirely 
loslrall Greece, Macedon^ Pontus, and Asia over-run bytlM^ 
Goths, the Germansi too, had proceeded us far as Spain, and 
taken the Umaem city Tatrraco, now Tarragona in Catalonia^, 

This desperate *state of afiairs w^ in some measure redredsed 
hy tlie hapffy oonda<it of Chmdius, who, in less than two year* 
time, routed n^ar three hundhed thenaand barbarians, and pet 
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an Entire end to the Gothic war : Nor were hk other aceon^^ 
pliahmeats inferior to his valour ; an elegant historian ^ having; 
found in him the virtue of Trajan, the* piety of Antoninus, and 
the moderation of Augustus. 

Qaintilius wa«, in all respects, comparable to his brother; 
>¥hom he succeeded, not o#account of his relation^ but his me- 
rits^* But reigning only, seventeen days, it was impossible 
he coi^d do any tlung more than raise an expectation in €ho 
world. 

If any of the barbarians were left within the bounds of the 
empire by Claudius, Aurelian entirely chaced them out. In 
one single war he is reported to have killedsa thousand of the 
Sarmaiians with his own hands^. But his noblest exploit wasy 
the conquering the famous Zenobia, Queen of the, east (as she 
styled herself) and the taking her capital city Palmyra. At his 
return to Borne there was A:arce any nation in the world, out of 
yirhich he had not a sufiicient number of captives to grace his 
triumph: The most considerable were the Indians, Arabians^ 
Gothsy Franks, Suevians, Saracens, Vandals, and Germans ^. 

Tacitus was contented to shew his moderation and justice, in 
tli^ qui^ management of tlie empire, without asaj hostile de- 
sign : Or, bad lie expressed any such indinatioDs, his short reign 
must necessarily have hindered their effect. 

Probus, to the wise government of his predecessor, added the 
valour and conduct of a good commander : It was he that obli- 
ged the barbarous nations to quit all their footing in Gaul, Illyri- 
cum, and several provinces of the empire ; insomuch^ that the 
very Parthians sent him flattering letters, confessing the dismal 
i^iprehensions they entertained of his designs against their coun- 
try, and beseeching him to favour them with a peace ^. 

.There was scarce any enemy left to his successor Carus, ex- 
cept tlie Persians ; against whom he accordingly undertook an ex-» 
pedition ; but| after two or three successful engagemeats, died 
with the stroke of a thunderbolt ^. 

. His twoson^, Carinus and Numeriao, were ai.m. opposite a 
genius^ that one is generally represented a$4he worst, the other 
as the best of men. Numerian was soon treaeharously n^urdered 
by Aper ; who, together with the other emperor Carinus, in a 
very little time, gave iray to the happy fortune of (>ioclesian» 
the. most successful of the latter emperors ; so famous for his prof 
digiouB exploited in Egypt, Persia^ and Armenia, -.that fi I^oman 
author B has not struck to compare him with Jupit^r> as he does 
jiis sonlNJaximijiian with Het?cnles. « 
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' Ctnl^tanitius Chlorus and Galerius were happier thaa mosfe 
f5f their predecessors, by dying, as they had for the most part 
lived, in peace. 

Nor are Seteras and MaJcimillan on any account very remar^ 
kable^ except for leaving so admimble a successor as the famous 
Constantino ; who, ridding himself of- his two competitors, Lici- 
nius and Maxentius, advanced the empire to its ancient gran-' 
dear. His happy wars, and wise administration in peace, have 
gained hiiii the sinfame of the Great, an honour unknown to 
ibrmer emperors i Yet in this respect he is justly reputed un*< 
fortunate, that, by removing the imperinl seat from Rome to Con^ 
ttantinople, he gave occasion to tlie utter rain of Italy. 



CHAP. VIL 



6t THE llOMAir AFFAIRS^ FROM COirslritKTIKK TIIK GREAT TO Ttiv 
TAKING OF ROME BT ODOACER, AND THE RUIN OF THE WSS-' 
TERN EMPIRE* 

'Fhouom the three sons of Cbnstilntine at first divided the 
empire into three distinct principalities ; yet it was afterwards re- 
united undfjr the longest survivor, Constantius. The wars be^ 
tween hinl find Magnentius, as they proved fatal to the tyrant^ 
so were thcfy extremely prejudicisd to the whole state ; which at 
this time was involved in such unhappy dijficulties, as to be very 
rrnable U^ bear so excessive loss of men, no less than 54,000 being 
killed on both sides*. And perhaps thid was the chief reason 
of the ill success -i/^hich constantly attended that emperor in the 
eastern wars ; Tor the Peiisians were all alon^ his superiors ; and 
when at last a peace was concluded^ the advimtage of the con* 
dttioni lay oh their side. 

Julian, BB he took eifectual care for the' security qf the other 
bounds of fh6 empn^, so hisf designs against the most formida- 
ble enemies, the Persians^ had all appearance of siicce83 ; but 
€hat he lost his Me before they could be fully put in execution. 

Joviaii was no sootier elected emperor, but, beuig under some 
flpprehensioifr of a rival in* the West^ he immediately struck up a 
most d^onqurable peace with the PeAians, at the price of the 
famous city Nisibis and all Mesopotamia. For which base action^ 
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as he does not fail of im inyectir* from every historiitfi^ oo pwr- 
ticlJltfly Ammianus Marcellinus * and Zosimus have taken ib^ 
pains to shew, that he .was the first Roman governor who resign^ 
ed Uto the least part of thdur dominions upon any aQCoimt. 

Valentinian the First has generally the character erf an excel- 
lent prince ; bat he scema to have been more studious of oblig- 
ing his subjects^ by an easy and quiet goveriunenit than desirous 
of acting any thing against the encroaching enemies. 

Gratian, too, though a prince of great course and experience 
in war > was able to do no more than to settle the single province 
of Gaul : Bwt he is extremely applauded by historians for taking 
such extraordinary care in the business of a successor ; for being 
very sensible how every day produced worse effects in the em- 
pire, and that the state, if not at the last gasp^ yet was very nigh 
beyond all hopes of recovery, he made it his whole study to find 
out a person that should, in all respects, be capacitated for the 
noble work of the deliverance of his country. The man he 
pitched upon was Theodosius, anative of Spain ; who, being now 
invested with the command of the east, upon the death of Gra-^ 
tian, remained sole emperor ; and, indeed, ill a great measure, 
he answered the expectation of the world, proving the most re- 
gohite defiender of tW einpiw in i«» declining age. But for his 
colleague Valentinian the Second, he was cut ofl; without having 
done any thing that deserves our •notice. 

Under Honorius, things returned to their former desperate 
state, the batbaroufi nations getting ground, on all sides, and ma- 
king every day some diminution in f&e empire; till, at last, Ahi- 
tic, kang rfthe Go*ft, wasting all Italy,, proceeded to Rome it- 
self; and being cont)e«led to set a few buildings on five, and 
f ifie the ti«as»riee» fetirf^ witiii his4M!iny ^ ; so that this is rather 
a disgrace ^mx a destriiciiion of th^ city. And Nero is supposed 
to have done nave, n^aschief when, he ^t it on fire in jest^ than 
it now anftered from tbe barbarous conqueror. 

ValentinittOL the Thirds at his accessicHi tc^ the empii^e^ gave 
gueajt hopes of his peeving the, author of a hi^y revolution <^ ; 
and: he was veiy ibctunate in the war against the fi^oua Attila 
the Hun ; but his imprudence, in putting to diMith his best com- 
mandei; iBtius, ha^ned? very imch the ruin of the Roman cause, 
the berbajroua nations now canning a)l before them^ without any 
eonsidesal^e oppo^iifeioiii^ 

By tUa timfi the stttte was given over as d^^rate^; end whar 
^incea follotred tai the taking of tlie city by Odoacer, were on- 
ly a company of miserable, short lived tjrtanis, semadcable for 
nothmg but ^e meanneal of their extmctipn, and the poomesa 
of thdr government ; so that historians geneitdly pm tjiem ovw 
in silence, or at most with the bare mention of their names.. 

*lTb.2«. * FauK Discon. et FtfUipon. L«t. ' Pompon.. L*t; 
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The best account of them we can meet with, is as follows: 
Maximus, who, in order to his own promotion, had procured the 
murder of Valentinian, soon after compelled his widow Eudoxia 
to accept of him as a husband ; when the eropressy entertaining 
a mortal hatred for him on many accounts, sent to Genseric, a 
famouis king of the Vandals, and a confederate of the la^ em- 
peror% desiring his assistance for the deliverance of herself and 
the city from the usurpation of the tyrant Genseric easily 
obeyed ; and, landing widi a prodigious army in Italy^ entered 
Bome without tmy opposition ; where, contrary to his oath and 
promise, he seized on all the wealth, and carried it, with several 
thousands of the inhabitants, into Afric \ 

Avitus, the general in Gaiil, was the next that took upon him 
the name of emperor, which he resigned within eight months ^ 

Majorianus succeeded ; and afler three years left the honouir 
to Severus, or Severian ^ who had die happiness, afler four years 
reign, to die a natural death ^. 

Afier him, Anthemius was elected emperor, who lost his life 
and dignity in a rebellion of his son-in-law Kicimer ^. And then 
Olybrius was sent from Constantinople too, with the same au- 
thority ; but died within seven months ®. 

Liarius, or Glycerins, who had been elected in his room by 
the soldiers, was immediately almost deposed by Nepos ; and he 
himself quickly after by Orestes ^ ; who made his son Augustus, 
or Augustulus, emperor. And now Odoacer, king of the Heruli, 
with an innumerable multitude of the barbarous nations, ravaging 
all Italy, i^proacbed to Rome, and entering the city without any 
resistance, and deposing Augustulus, secured the imperial dignity 
to himself; and Uiough he was forced afterwards to give place 
to Theodoric the Goth, yet the Romans had never after the least 
command in Italy. 

* PauL Diacon. et Evagrlus Hist. Eccles. lib. 2. cap. 7. .b Id. ibid. 

* PauL Diacon. lib. 16. «» IbicL • Ibid. f Jornandcs de 
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CHAP. L 

pr TH» POMCERIUM, AND OP THE FORM AND BIGNESS OP THE ' 
CITY, ACCORDING TO THE SEVEN HILL'S. 

Beforewb comfc to pkase ourselves with a partictdar view of 
the city, we must^ by all means, take notice of the Pomoriuro, 
for the singularity of the custom to which it owed its original 
Livy defines the Ponroerram, in general, to be that space of 
jground, both within and without the waHs, "which the Augurs, at 
the first building of cities, solemnly consecrated, and on which 
no edifices were suffered to be rsrised *. But the account which 
Plutarch gives us of this matter, in reference to Home itsejf, fs 
sufRcient to satisfy our curiosity; and is delivered by him to tliis 
purpose : Romulus having sent for some of the Tuscans, to in- 
struct him in the ceremonies to. be observed in laying the foun- 
dations of his new city, the work was begun in this mangier : 

First, they dug a' trench, and threw irito it the first-fruits of all 
things, either good by custom, or, necessary by naturfe ; and every 
man taking a sniall turf of earth of the country from whence he 
came, they all cast them in promiscuously together ; making this 
trench their center, they deiscribed the city in a circle round it : 
Then the founder fitted to a plough a brazen plough share; and 
yoking together a bull and a cow, drew a deep line or furrow 
jpound the bounds; those that followed after takmg care that al} 
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the clods fell inwuj^g ioward th^ city. They built the wall upon 
this line, which they caliecf PoraGerimn, from Pone Mcenia^^ 
Though the phrase of Pomcerium prqferre be commonly lised in 
authors, to signify the enlarging* of the city ; yet it is certain the 
city might be enlarged without that ceremony. For Tacitus and 
Gellius declare no person to have had a right of extending tlie 
Pomoerium, but such an one as had taken away some part of an 
enemy's country in war ; whereas it is manifest, that several great 
inen, who never obtained that^honout, increased the buildings 
with considerable additions. 

It is remarkable, that the same ceremony, with which the 
foundations of their cities weite at first laid, they used too in de- 
stroying and razing places taken from the enemy ; which we find 
was begun by the chief coqimander^s turning up some of the walls 
with a plough \ 

As to the form and bigness of the city, we must follow the 
common direction of the seven hills, whence came the phrase 
of Urbs SepticoUis, and the like, so frequent with the poets. 

Of these. Mens Paktinus has ever had the preference ; whether 
so called from the people Pala9tes> or Palatini; or from the 
bleating and strolling of cattle, in l^atin^ Balare and Palare ; or 
fit>m Pales, the pastoral goddess ; or from the burying-place of 
Pallas ; we find disputed, and undetermined among their authors. 
It was in this place that Romulus laid the foundations of the city, 
in a quadrangular form ; and here the same kmg and Tullus Hos- 
tilius Kept their courts, a& did aflerrYards Augustus,, and all the 
succeeding emperors ; on whicli account, the word Palatium came 
to signify a royal seat ^. 

This hill to the east has Mons Ccslius; to the south, Mons 
Aventinus; to the west, Mons Capiljplinus ; to the north^ the. 
forum <^ ; In compass twelve hundred paces <^« 

Mons Tarpeius took its name from Tarpeia, a Roman virgin, 
who betrayed the city to the Sabines in this place K It was 
called too Mons Saturn! and Saturnius, in honour of Saturn, 
who ia reported to have lived here in his retirement^ and was ever 
reputed the tutelar deity of this part of the city. It had afler- 
waniU the denomination of Capitolinus, from the head of a man 
casually found here in digging for the foundations of the famous 
temple of Ji^iter k, called Capitolium, for the same reason. 
This hill was added to the «ity by Titus TatiuA, king of the Sa- 
bines, when, having been first overcome in the fieU by Romu • 
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lusy he and his subjects were permitted to bcorpor^ with Ae 
Romans ^ It has to the east Mons Paladnua ami the Forum; 
to tlie south, the Tiber ; to the wcst^ the level part of the d^ ; 
to the north, CoUis Quirinalis^ 

In compass seven stadia or furlongs K 

Collis Quirinah's was so called, either from the temple ef Qui- 
ifinus, another name of Romulus ; or more probaby froim the Cu« 
retes, people that removed hither with Tatius from Cures, a Sa- 
bine city ^. It afterwards changed its natoe to Caballus, Mona 
Caballi, and Caballinus, from the two marble horses, with each 
« man holding Irim, which are set up here. They are still atand- 
ing ; and, if the inscription on the pilasters be true, were the 
work of Phidias and Praxiteles ^ ; made by those famous mas* 
ters to represent Alexander the Great, and his Bucephalus, and 
sent to Nero for a present by Tiridates king of Armenia. This 
hiU waa added to the city by Numa '. ' 

To the east, it has Mons Esquilnms and Mora VtminaHa; to 
the souths the Forums of Caesar and Nerva; to the west, the 
level part of the city; to the north, Collis Hortulorum, and Ae 
€amptis Martins i^« 

In compass ahnoftt three miles K 

Mons Coeliiut owes its nan^e to CceKus or Cceles, a ftmoud 
^Tliscan general, who pitched hia tents here, when he came to 
the assistance of Romulus agamst the Salnnes^ livy. ^ and 
Ditmysius > attribute the taking of it in to TuUtis Hoatilius ; but 
Strabo<^ to Ancus Martius. The other names by which it was 
sometimes known, were Querculanus, or QuercetuJanus, and Au« 
gustus ; the furst occasioned by the abundance of oaks growing 
Siere ; the otlier imposed by tJ|e emperor Tiberius, when he had 
raised new buildings upon it idfler a fire ^ 

One part of this hill was called Cceliolus, and Mfaior Coelius *. 

To the east, it has the citv-walls; to the south, Mons Aventi- 
nus ; to the west, ^ons Palatinus ; to the north^ Mons Esqui- 
linus K 

In compass about two miles and a half 1, 

Mons Esquilinus was ancient^ called Ciqphw and Oppius ^ 
The name of Esquilinus was varied for the easier pronunciation, 
from Exquilinus, a corruption of Excubmus, ab excubiis, from 
the watch that Romulus icept here'. It was taken in by Ser- 
vius TulliusS who had here his royal seat"* Varro will have 
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tke Esqwlie to be properly tiro mountains * ; which opinion I|as 
been «ince approved of by a curious observer \ 

To the east, it has the city-wall^ ; to the south, the Via Labi* 
cana; to the west, the valley lying between Mons Ci^Iius and 
Mons Palatinus; to the north, CoUis Viminalis^ 

In cmcoffim about lour miles ^. - 
. . . : . Mons Viminalis derives its name from the * osiers 

'^^'^ ' thai grew there in great plenty. This hill waa taken 
in by ServiuK TuUhis ^ 

To Ihe east, k has the Campus Esquinalis ; and to the south, 
part of .the Sdburra and the Forum; to the west, Mons Quifi^ 
nalts ; to th^ north, the Vallis QuisinaUs '. 

In compass two miles and a half s^. 

The name of \Mons Aventinus has given great cause of dis- 
pute among the critics, some deriving the word irom Aventinus 
an Aiban king^; some from the river Avens^; and others a6 
tcvibus, from the bh'ds which used to fly hither in great flocks 
iVom the TiberK It was called too Murcius, from Murcia, the 
goddess of sleep, who had here, a sacellum^ or little temple^: 
Collis Dianas, from the temple of Diana "^ : and Remonius firon^ 
Remus, who would have had the city begun in this place, smd 
was here heried °. A. GelHus affirms ", that this hill, being all 
along reputed siiered, was never inclosed within the boun^cb oi 
the 'city till the time of Claudius. But Eutropii^s p .expressly 
attributes the taking of it in to Ancus Maitius ; and an old epit 
gram inserted by Cu^mian, in his comment on Cassidorus, coEkf 
€rms the same. 

To. the east/ it has the city^walls ; to the south, the Campus 
Figtdinus ; to the west, the Tiber ; to the north, Mqns Palatinus 9. 

In circuit eighteen stadia, or two miles and a quarter '*. 

Besides these 0eiven principal.hills, three other of inferior note 
were taken in In later times* 

Collis Hortuloorum, or Hortonim, • had its name from the &- 
mous gardens of Sallust adjoining to it K It was afterward^ 
called Pincius, from .the Pincii, a noble fmnily who had here 
their seat^ The emperor Aurelian first inclosed it within the 
city walls ^ 

To the east and ^uth it has the plainest part of Moos Quiri- 
nalis ; to the west the Vallis Martif; to the north the walls of 
the city ^. ' . 
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In eompass about eighteen stadia ^ 

Janiculum, or Janicularis, was so called, either from an oid 
f:own of the same nttQae, said to httw^beea^ built by Janus; or 
because Janus dwelt and was buried here ^ ; or because it was 
a sort of * gate to the Romans, whence they issued out , 
upon the Tuscans ^. The sparkling sands have at pre- 
sent given it the name Mons Aureus, and by corruption Mon- 
torius \ We may make two observations i^bout this hill, from 
an ef^^ratn of MftitiHl; that it is the Attest place to take one^s 
standing for a^llpnospeot ofth? city,; am) (ha^ it is less inha- 
bited than the other parts, by reason of the grossness of the air *. 
It is still famous for the sepulchres of Numa, and Statins the 
poet '. 

To<the easta^fso«thit has t|>e TSber; to the wtettbefielji^; 
to ^e north the i¥ai(feain:^ i ■! ,. . 

In efarcuit (as< much of it as stands wkhin the city wa]]s}, five 
stadia ^ •••■ '. •••• .''•:./., 

' Mons' Vaticantis ow«s its name to (ihe^answers of th^.V^tes^ir 
prophets, that used to be given here t or from the god Vatic^us 
or Yagitanus K It seems not to have been inclosed within the 
walls until the timeof Aareliaa .1 

This hill was form^ly fampus for the sepulchre of Scipio Af- 
licanus, some remaifis of which are still to be seen K But it is 
more celebrated at present oi) the account of St Peter's church, 
the Pope's palace, and the noblest library in the world. 

To the east it has the Campus Vaticanus, and thp river ; to 
the south the Janieulum ; to the west ^hp Campus Figulinqs, or 
Potters Field ; to the north the-Prata Ouintia'. 

It lies in the shape of a bow dr^t^n up veiy high ; the convex 
part stretching almost a mile ^. 

As to the extent of the whole city, the greatest we meet with 
in history was in the rpigp of Valerian, who enlarged the waJls 
to such a degree as to surround the space of fifty milejs **. 

The number of inhabitants, in its flourishing state, Lipsius 
pomputes at four millions <'. 

At present the compass of the city is not above thirteen 
miles P. . \ •.'.,. 
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CHAP. n. 



OF THB mVISlOW 09 TBK CITT INTO TK|Bt8 ASD BlBmOMa; 
AND OV THX GATlBS AND BXIDGXS* 



Romulus divided his littk tkf into thne« tribes; and Setvius 
Tullius added a fourth ; which division GOBlinued unlil die time 
of AoguBtns. It was he first af^pmnted the fiHirteen iU^gioDS or 
Wards : An account of which, with the number of temples, bsthis, 
Ac in ev?rjF region, may be thus taken fimn the accuivte Fan- 
vinius. 

Region I. Porta Capent^ 

Streets 9. Arches 4. 

Luci 3. Barns 14. 

Temples 4. Mills 12, 

^des 6* Great houses 12 U 

Public baths 6. 

The whole compass 13,223 feet* 

Region II. Ceglimontium. 

Streets 12. The ^reat Sbamble& 

Luci 2. Parns 23. ^ 

Temples 5. Mills 23. 

The public baths of the.citj. Gr^at houses 133^ 
Private baths 80. 

The compass 13,200 feet. 

Region III. M and SerapU. 

Streets 8. . The baths of Titus^ Trajan* 

Temples 2. and Philip. 

The amphitheatre of Yespa* Bams 29, or 19^ 
jsiao. Mills 23. 

Gient houses 160. 
The compass 12,450 feet. 

RSGION IV. Via Sacra, or Ten^m Pacts. 

^Streets 8» The Colossus of the Sun, 120 

Temples 10* feet hi^h. 
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The arcbfs of Titus Sererus^ Barns la 
and CoDstantine. Mills 24. 

i^rivate baths 75. Great houses 1S8. 

The compass i4>,000 ; as some say, only 8000 fee^. 

RcGioN V. Esquilina, 

StreeU 15. Private baths 75* 

I^uci 8. Barns 18. 

Temples 6. MiDs 22. 

^£des 5. Great houses 180, 

The compaai 15»950 &et. 

Rkoiok VL Acta Semita, 

Streets 12, or 13. Private bafths 75. 

Temples 15* Bams 19. 

Porticos 2. Mills 23. 

Circi 2. Great houses 155. 

rora2* 

The compass 15,600 feet,. 

Region VII. Ka Lata. 

Streets 40. Mills 17. 

Temples 4. Bams 25. 

iHrivate bathd 75* Great houses 120* 

Arches 3. 

The compass 23,700 feet. 

Region VIIL Forum komanum. 

Streets 12. Curift 4. 

Temples 21. Basilicie 7. 

Private baths 66. Columns 6. 

iEdes 10. Barns 18. 

Porticos 9. Mills 30. 

Arches 4* Great houses 150. 
Fom7. 

The conqpass 14,867 feec 

Region IX. Circut lUmnius* 

Streets 20. Cmte % 

TenspfeftS; Therms 5. 

iBdca^Ok Arcfae»2. 

Portocos 12. Columns 2. 

Circi2. Mi&92/ 

Theatres 4* Bams 32. 

BasilicQt 3. Great houses 18^ 
The compass 30,560 ftet 



Region X. Palatium. 

Streets 7. Phhralft baths \o4 

Temple* U>. MiDs 12. 

i£des 9. Bwrns 16, 

Theatre 1. Great houses 109* 

Curia; 4. 

The compass 1 1 ,600 feet. 

Region XI. Circus Maximus, 

Streets 8. Barns \Q* 

JEdes 22. IVlflls 12. 

Private batlis 15- • Great houses' 189^ 

The cdmpass 11,600 feet. 

Region XII. Piscina Puhlica. 

Streets 12* Bams 28- 

iEdes 2. Mills 25- 

Private baths 68. Great hoa^s 128* 

The compass 12,000 feet. 

Region XIII. Aventinus. 

Streets 17- Bams 36. 

Luci 6. Mills 30. 

Temples 6. Great houses 155^ . 

Private baths 74is 

The compass 16,300 feet. 

Region XIV* Transtiberina. 

Streets 23. ^ ^ Bams 20 

iEdes6. « Mills 32. 

Private baths 136. Great houses 150. 

The compass 33,409 feet. 

As to the gates^ Romulus built only three, or (as some wilf 
have it) four at meet. TBut,. as biuldings were enlarged, the 
gates were accordingly multiplied ; so that Pliny tellrus, there 
were thirty-four ift his time. * 

The most remarkable were> 

Porta Flumentana, so called^ because it stood near the liyer. 

Porta Flaminia, owing its>nkne to the Flaminian way^ which 
begins there. - . » 

Porta Carmentalis, bttikbtyl Romulus, and so called from Gar-/ 
.inenta the prophetess^ mother of Evander. 

Porta Naevia, whi^ Varro derives ^ nemoribus, from the woodsy 
which formerly stood near it. 

Porta Saliana, deriving its name from the salt which the Sa- 
bines used to bring in at that gate from the sea, to supply the city. 
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Patti Cai^fift^ called so from Cupua, ah Did cky of leafy, to 
#faich the way lay through this gate. It 'w mmetitae& called Ap- 
pia, from Appius the censor ; aoid Triumpbalis, from the triumphs, 
in which the procession commonly passed uiSder here: and Fon- 
tinalis, from the Aqua^ducts which' were raised over it ; whence 
Juvenal cadis it Madida Capena / and Martial^ Capena, grandi 
Porta qtue pluit gtUta, 

The Tiber was passed over by eight bridges ; the n^mes of 
which are thus set down by Marlian, Milvius, iElius, Vaticanui^^ 
Janiculensis, Cestius^ Fabricius, Palatinus, and Sublicius^ 
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6P THE PLACES OF WORSHIP ; PAftTICUtARLY Off TftE TlSTJir- 
PLES AND I^UCI. . : I. 

B£f6rk we proceed to take a view of the most remarkable pfci^ 
qes.set apart for the celebration of divine service, it may be pro- 
per to make a short observation about the general names, imder 
which we meet with them in authors. 

Templum then was a place which had not been only dedicat- 
ed to some deity, but withal formerly consecrated by the Augurs. 

j£des SacrcBf were such as wanted that consecration ; which 
if they afterwards received, they changed their names to temples. 
Vid, Agell. L. XIV. c. 7- 

Dehibrum, according to Servius, was a place that, under one 
roof, comprehended seve#l deities. 

Mdicula is only a diminutive, and signifies no more than a lit- 
tle JEde9, 

Sacelium may be derived the samo' way from ^de$ Sacrnei 
Festus tells us it is a place sacred to the gods without a roof. 

It were endless to reckon up but the l;>are names of all the 
temples we meet with in aut^hors. The most celebratedi on all 
accounts were the Capitol and the Pantheon. . 

The Capitol, or temple of Jupiter Qapitolinus, was -the efibct 
of a vow made by Tarquinius Priscus in the Sabine war \ But 
he had scarce laid the foundations before his death! His ne- 
phew, Tarquin the ProUd, finished it with the spoik taken from the 
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neighbouring nations *« Biil> upon th« expdsion of flie kidg^ 
the consecration was performed by Horatius the consult The 
structure stood on a nigh ridge, taking in four acres of ground. 
The front was adorned with three rows of ptUars, the other sides 
with two®. The ascent from the ground was by an hundred 
steps^ . The prodigiour gifts and ornaments, with which it waa 
at several times endowed, almost exceed belief. Suetcmius^ 
tells US, that Augustus gave at one time two thousand pounds 
wdght of gold ; and in jeweb and precious stones, to the value 
of five hui^red sestertia. Livy and Pliny ' surprize us with ac- 
counts of the brazen thresholds, the noble pillars that Sylla re- 
moved hither from Athens out of the temple of Jupiter Olympius ; 
the gilded roof, the gilded shields, 'and chose of solid silver ; the 
huge vessels of silver, holding three measures ; the golden cha- 
riot, &c. Hiis temple was fint consumed by fire in the Marian 
war, and then rebuilt by Sylla ; who, dying before the dedica- 
tion, left that honour to Quintus Catulus. This too was demo- 
lished in the Vitellian sedition. Vespasian undertook a third, 
which was burnt about the time of his death. Domitian raised 
the last and most glorious of all; in which the very gilding a^ 
mounted to twelve thousand talents^. On which account Plu- 
tarch^ has observed of that emperor, that he was, like Midas, 
desirous of turning every thing into gold. There are very little 
remains of it at present ; yet enough to make a christian church K 

The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, son-in-law to 
Augustus C^ar; and dedicated either to Jupiter Ultor, or to 
Mars and Venus, or, more probably, to all the gods in general, 
as the very name (quasi tSw fteimm Quit ) implies. The struc- 
ture, according to Fabricius \ is an hundred and forty feet high^ 
and about the same breadth. But a later author has increased 
the number of foet to an hundred and fifty-eight. The roof is 
curiously vaulted, void places being left here and there for the 
greater strength. The rafters were pieces of brass of forty feet 
in length. There are no windows m the whole edifice, only a 
rotlnd hole at the top of the roof, which serves very well for the 
admission of the light. Diametrically under is cut a curious 
gutter to receive the rain. The walls on the inside are either 
solid marble, or incrusted^ The front oo the outside was cov- 
ered with brazen plates gilt, tlie top with silver plates, which are 
now changed to lead'". The gates were brass, of extraordinary 
work and bigness ^ 

Hiis temple is stiU sCailding tt'ith little ahemtion, besides the 
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loss of the tdd ornaments, being converted into a Christian church 
by ipope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil ^ has it, by Boni- 
face lY.) dedicated to St Mary and all saints, though the ge- 
nerd name be St Mary de Rotoi^da \ The most remarkable 
difference is, that, whereas heretofore they ascended by twelve 
steps, they now go down as many to the entrance <^. 
* The ceremony of the consecration of temples (a piece of su* 
perstition very well worth our notice) we qinnot better appra*> 
hend, than by the following account wbtch Tacitus gives us of 
that solemnity in reference to the Capitol^ when repaired by Ves- 
pasian ; though perhaps the chief rites were celebrated upon the 
entire raising of the structure, this being probably intended only v 
for the hallowing the floor. 

Undedmo Kalendas Julias ^^ &c, << Upon the 2l8t of July, 
'* being a very clear day, the whole plot of ground designed for 
^ the temple was bound about with fillets and garlands. Such 
^ of the soldiers as had lucky names, entered first with boughs 
** in their hands, taken from those trees which the gods more es» 
^ pecially delighted in. Next came the vestal virgins, with boys 
** and girls whose fathers and mothers were living, and sprinkled 
«« the place with brook-water, river-water, and spring-water^ 
** Theii Helvidius Prisons the Pnetor, (Plautus ^lian, one of the 
** chief priests, going before him), after he had performed the 
<* the solemn sacrifice of a swine, a sheep, and a bullock, fw the 
«< purgation of the floor, and laid the entrails upon a green turf; 
<< humbly besought Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and the other dei* 
<< ties protectors of the^empire^ that they would be pleased to 
** prosper their present undertaking, and accomplish, by their 
«« divine assistance, what human piety had thus begun. Having 
** concluded this prayer; he put his hand to the fillets, to which 
** the ropes, with a great stone fastened in thetn, had been tied 
^ for this occasion ; when immediately the whole company of 
«< priests, senators, and knights, with the greatest part of the 
** common people, laying hold together on the rope, with all the 
<* expressions ^ joy, drew the stone into the trench designed for 
** the foundation, Uirowing in wedges of gold, silver, and other 
** metals which had never endured the fire.*' 

Some curiot^ persons! have observed this similitude between 
the shape of these <Ad temples and our modern churches; that 
they had one apartment more holy than the rest, which they 
termed Cella^ answering to mir chancel oir choir ; that the por- 
ticos in the sides were in all respects like to our isles ; and that 
our navis, or body of the church, is an imitation of their basilica ^ 

There are two other temples particularly worth our notice ^ 
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not 80 much for the magnificence of the structure^ uforthecug- 
toms that depend upon them, and the remarkable use to which 
they were put. These are the templea of Saturn and Janus. • 

The first was famous upon account of serving for the public 
treasury ; the reason of which some fancy to have been, because 
Saturn first taught the Italians to coin money ; or, as Plutarch 
conjectures, because, in the golden age under Saturn, all persons 
were honest and sincere, and the names of fraud and covetous* 
ness unknown to the world ^ But, perhaps, there might be no 
more in it, than that this temple was one of the strongest places 
in the city, and so the fittest for that use. Here were preserved 
all the pi&lic registers and records, among which were the Libri 
Elephantini, or great ivory tables, containing a list of all the 
Tribes, and the BphemeB of the public accounts. 

The other was a square piece of building, (some say of entire 
brass) so large as to contain a statue of Janus five feet high ; 
with Drazen gates on each side, which used always to be l^pt 
open in war, and shut in time of peace^ 

But the Romans were so continually engaged in quarrels, thai 
we find the last custom but seldom put in practice. 

First, all the long reign of Numa. Secondly, A. U. C. 519. 
upon the conclusion >f the first Punic war. Thirdly, by Au* 

fustus, A. U. C. 725. ; and twice more by the same emperor, A. 
h C. 729. ; and agam about the time of our Saviour^s birdi. lliea 
by Nero, A. U. C 81 1. Afterwards by Veqmsian, A. U. C. 824. ; 
and lastly by Constantius, when, upon Magnentius^s death, he 
was left sole possessor of the empire, A« U. €• 1105 ^. 

Of this custom, Virgil g^ves us a noble description : 

Sunt ^emiiMt heUiporUB^ sic nomine dkuntj 
ReUgione Mcra^ et savijarmidine Murtis : 
\ Centum arei claudunt vectes, teternaqueffirri 
Robora f nee custos abmtii limine Janue, 
Has^ ubi ceria sedet pairibus sententia pugme ; 
Jpse^ Quinnali traded cinctuque GaUno 
InsigniSf reserat stridentia Umina Consul i 
Ipse vocat pugnas ^ 



Sacred to Mars two stately gates appear. 
Made awful by the dread ofarms and war; 
An hundred brazen bolts from impious power 
And everlasting bars the dome secure. 
And watchful Janus guards his temple door. 



} 
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Here when the fa1;hers have ordained to Iry 
The chance of battle by their fix'd decree. 
The consul, rich in his Gabinian gown 
And regal pall, leads the procession on ; 
The sounding hinges gravely turn about, 
Rouse the imprisoned god^ and let the furies out. 

Near the teqaple of Janus there was a street which took tho 
same name, inhabited, for the most part, by bankers and usurers. 
It was very long, and divided by the difterent names of Janus 
Summus, Janus Medius, and Janus Imus. The first and the last 
of these partitions are mentioned by Horace, lib. 1. epist. 1. 

■Hoc Jantis summus ah imo PerdoceU 

The other, TuHy i^eaks of in several places of his works \ 
The superstition of consecrating groves and woods to the ho- 
nour of the deities^ was a practice very usual with the ancients : 
For^ not to speak of those mentioned in the holy scripture, Pliny 
assures us, that * tree9 in old time served for the temples of the 
Gods. ' Tacitus reports this custom of the old Germans ; Q. Cur- 
tins of the Indians, and almost all writers of the old Druids« 
Tl|e Romans, too, were great admirers of this way of worship, and 
therefore had their Luci in most parts of the city, generally de- 
dicated to some particular deity. 

llie most probable reason that can be given for this practice, 
is taken from the common opinion, that fear was the main prin* 
triple of devotion among tlie ignorant heathens. And therefore 
such darksome and lonely seats, putting them into a sudden hor- 
ror and dread, made them fancy that there must necessarily 
something of divinity inhabit there, which could produce in them 
such an awe and reverence at their entrance. 
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or THS THJEi^TRKS, AMPHITHEATRES, ClRCi, NAUMACHIJS| 
ODEA, STADIA, AND XYSTI, AND O^ THE CAMPUS MARTIUS. 

T^i^TRBS, SO called from the Greek d«««/K«<^ to see,, owe their 
original to Bacchus ^« They were usual in severad parts c^Gr^ce : 

• Lib. 2. de 0»c, Philip.. 8, &c. '^ Polydor. Virg. de Ber. invent. lib. 

3. cap. \Z* 
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und at last» after the saiire mminer as other mstitutiokiBy wer^ hOr^ 
rowed thence by the Romans* That the theatre and amphi- 
theatre were two difterent sorts of edifioes^ was never question-" 
ed, the former being built in the shape of a semicircle, the other 
generally oval, so as to make the same figure a& if two theatres 
should be joined together ; yet the same place is often called 
by these names in several authors. ,They seem, too, to have 
been degigned for quite different ends; the theatres for stage 
jilayti, the amphitlieatres for the greater shows of gladiators, 
v/ild heaste, &c. The parts of the theatre and amphitheatrt, 
best worth our observation, by reason of their frequent Use in 
classics, are as follow: 

Scenai was a partition reaching quite cross the theatre, being 
either Versatilis, or Ductilis, either to turn round or to draw up, 
for the presenting a new project to the speclatoi^s, as Servius 
has observed ^ 

Proscenium was the space of ground just before the scene, 
where the Pulpitum stood, into which the actors came from be- 
hind the scenes to perform «. 

The middle part, or area^ of the amphitheatre, was called Ca- 
▼ca, because it wasxjonsidendy lower than the other parts ; whence 
perhaps the name of Pit in our play-houses was borrowed : And 
Arena, because it used to be strown with sand, to hinder the per- 
former from slipping. Lipsius has taken notice, that the whole 
amphitheatre was often called by both these names <*. And the 
Veronese still call the theatre, which remains ahnost entire in 
that city, the Arena ^. , 

There was a threefold distinction of the seats, according to 
the ordinary division of the people into senators, knights, and 
commons ; the first range was called Orchestra^ from iijgtmu, 
because in that part of the Grecian theatres, the dances were 
performed ; the second, Equestria ; and the other Popularia ^, 

Theatres, in the first ages of the commonwealth, were only only 
temporary, and composed of wood, which sometimes tumbled 
down with a great destruction, as Dio « and Pliny ^ speak of one 
particularly. Of these temporary theatres, the most celebrated 
was that of M. Scaurus, mentioned by Pliny * ; the scenes of 
which were divided into three partitions, one above another ; the 
first consisting of 1 20 pillars of marble ; the next of the like num- 
ber of pillars, curiously wrought in glass : The top of all had 
stilj the same number of pillars adorned with gilded tablets. Be- 
tween the pillars were set 3000 statues and images of brass. The 



» Polydor. Virg. de Rer. invent, lib. 3. cap. 13. *» In Georg. 3. * Ro- 
sin, lib. 5. cap. 4. ^ Lips.'Hi Amphitheat. « Warcup's History of 
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Cavea would hold 80,000 men. The structure which Curio after- 
wards raised at the funeral of his father, though inferior to the 
former in magnificence, yet was no less remarkaUe upon account 
of the admirable artifice and contrivance. He built two spacious 
theatres of wood, so ordered with hinges and other necessaries, 
as to be able to turn round with very little trouble. These he 
set at first back to back, for the celebration of the stage-plays 
and such like diversions, to prevent the disorder that might other- 
wise arise by the confusion of the scenes. Towards the latter end 
of the day, pulling down the scenes, and joining the two fronts 
of the theatres, he composed an exact amphitheatre, in which 
he again obliged the people with a show of gladiators \ 

Pompey the Great was the first that undertook the raising of a 
fixed theatre, which he built very nobly with square stone ; on 
which account, Tacitus ^ tells us he was severely reprehended for 
Introducing a custom so different from that of their forefathers, 
who were contented to see the like performances, in seats built 
only for the present occasion, and in ancient times standing only 
on t^e ground. To this purpose, I cannot omit an ingenious re- 
flection of Ovid upon the luxuiy of the age he lived in, by com- 
paring the honest simplicity of the old Romans with the vanity 
and extravagance of the modern in this particular : 

Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela theatre^ 

Necjtierant liquido pulpita rubra croco ; 
lUic quas ttderantf nemorosa Palatia^Jrandes 

Simplidter posita : Scena sine artejuit. 
In gradihus kedit populus de cespitejactis, 

Qutdibet hirmtoffrondetegente comas ^. 

No pillars then of Egypt^s costly stone, ^ 

Ko purple sails hung waving in the sun, C 

No flowers about the scented seats were thrown ; \ 

• But sylvan bowers and shady palaces, 

Brought by themselves, secured them from the rays. 
Thus guarded and refreshed with humble green, 
Wond^-ing they gazed upon the artless scene : 
Their seats of homely turf the crowd would rear. 
And cover with green boughs their more disordered hair. 

Juvenal intimates, that this good old custom remained still un- 
corrupted in several parts of Italy : . 

ipsa dierum 



Festorum herboso colitur si quando theatro 



• Lib. 36. c. 15. * Aiin. 14. *= Ovid de Arte Airan Ji. 
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MajeHas ; iandemque redit adpidpUa notum 
Exordium^ cum personam pcdkntis hiatum 
In gremio matrisjormidat rusticus infans ; 
JEquahs kahitus ilUcf nmikmque videhis 
Orckestram etpoptdum \ 

On theatres of turf in homely state^ 
Old plays they act, old feasts th^ celebratie; 
The same rude song returns upon the crowds 
And hy tradition is for wit allowed. 
The mimic yearly gives the same deli^ts^ , 
And in the mother's arms the clownish infant frights. 
Their habita (undistinguished by degree) -s 

Are plain alike ; the same simplidty > 

Both on the stage^ and in the pit yOu see. > 

Mr Dryden^ 

Some remains of this theatre of Pompey are still to be seen 
at Rome^ as also of those others of Marcellus^ Statilius Taurus, 
Tiberiusy and Titus, the second being almost entire \ 

The Circi were places set apart for the celebration of several 
sorts of games, which we will speak of hereafter. They were ge- 
nerally oblong, or almost in the shape of a bow % having a wall 
quite round ^, with ranges of seats for the convenience of the 
spectators. At the entrance of the Circus stood the Carceres, 
or lists, whence they started ; and just by them one of the Mets, or 
marks ; the other standing at the farther end to cpnclude the race. 

There were several of these Circi in Rome, as those of Flami- 
nius, Nero, Caracalla, and Severus : But the most remarkable, 
as the very name imports, was Circus Maximus, first built by 
Tarquinius Priscus ^ The length of it was four stadia or fur- 
longs, the breadth the like number of acres ; with a trench of 
ten feet deep, and as many broad, to receive the water, andseata 
enough for 150,000 men*^ It was extremely beautified a^d 
adorned by succeeding princes, particularly by Julius Cassar, Au- 
gustus, Cfdigula, Domitian, Trajan, and Heliogabalus ; and en- 
larged to such a prodigious extend as to be able to contain, in 
tWr proper seats> 260,000 spectators '. 

The Numachiae, or places for the shows of sea engagements, 
are no where particularly described ; but we may si^pose them 
to be very little different from the circos and amphitheatres, 
since those sorts of shows for which they were designed were 
often exhibited in the afore- mentioned places \ 



a Jav. Sat. 3. *» Fabric Roxn* cap. 12. ^Marlian. Topog. Rom. 
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Odeum was a public edifice, much afler the mamier of a 
theatre *, where the musicians and actors privately exercised 
before their appearance on the stage \ 'Plutarch has described 
one of their Odeums at Athens (whence, to be sure, the Romans 
took the hint, of theirs) in the following words : * For the con- 
trivance of ity in the inside it was full of seats and ranges of pil- 
lars ; and, on the outside, the roof or covering of it was made 
from one point at top, with a great many bondings, all shelving 
downward, in imitation of the king of Persians pavij^on^ ^ 

The Stadia were pUces in the fona of Circi, for the running 
of men and horses ^. A very noble one, Suetonius ® tells us, was 
built by Oomitian. 

The Xysti were places built, after the fashion of porticos, for 
the wrestlers to exercise in ^ 

The Campus Martins, &mous on so many accounts, was a 
large plain field lying near the Tiber, whence we find it some- 
times under the name of Tibennus. It was called Martius, be- 
cause it had been consecrated by the old Romans to the god 
Maf8» 

Bemdes the pleasant situation, and other natural ornament^ 
the continual sports and exercises performed here, made it one 
of the most diverting sights near the city ; For 

Here the young noblemen practised all manner of feats of 
activity ; teamed the use of all sorts of arms and weapons. Here 
the races, either with chariots or single horses, were undertaken. 
Besides this, it was nobly adorned with the statues of famous 
nuen, and with arches, columns, and porticos, and other magni- 
ficent structures. Here stood the Villa Publica, or palace for 
the reception and entertainment of ambassadors from foreign . 
states, who were not allow^ed to enter the city. Several of the 
public Comitia were held in this field ; and for that purpose were 
the Septa or Ovilia, an apartment inclosed with rails, where 
the Tnbea or Centuries went in one by one to give their votes^ 
Cicero, in one of his epistles to Atticus, intimates a noble design 
he had to make the Septa of marble, and to cover them with a 
high roof, with the addition of a stately portico or piazza aH 
round. But we hear no more of this project, and therefore may 
reasonably suppose he was disappointed by the civil wars which 
broke out presently after. 



*Fakdc. Rom. eap. 12. ^aosin^ liiv 5. cap. 4w "In Pericle« 
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fcHAP. V. 

or THE CVtilMf SEKACULAy BASILICJE, FORA, AND COMITIUM. 



J HE Roman Curia (it signifies a public edifice) was of two sorts, 
divine and civil : In the former, the priests and religious orders 
met for the regulation of the rites and ceremonies belonging to 
the worship of the^ods : In the other, the senate used to assem- 
ble, to consult about the public concerns of the commonwealth ^ 
The senate could not mf et in such a Curia, unless it had been so- 
lemnly consecrated by the Augurs \ and made of the same na* 
ture as a temple. Sometimes (at least) the Curiae were no dis- 
tinct building, but only a room or hall in some public place ; as 
particularly Livy ^ and Pliny ^ speak of a Curia in the Comitium, 
though that itself were no enUre structure. The most celebrated 
Curiae were, 

Curia Hostilia, built by Tullus Hostilius, as Livy* informs 
us : And, 

Curia Pompeii, where the senate assembled .for the effecting 
the death of Julius Caesar '. 

Senaculum is sometimes the same as Curia c( : To be sure it . 
could be no other tlian a meeting-place for the senate, the same 
as the Grecians called y%^n<rtei. Sext. Pomp. Fcstus ^ tells us of 
three Senacula ; two within the city walls for ordinary consulta- 
tions ; and one without the limits of the city, where the senate 
assembled to give audience to those ambassadors of foreign states, 
whom they were unwilling to honour with an admission into the 
city. 

Lampridius ' informs us, that the emperor Heliogabalus built 
a Senaculum purposely for the use of the women, where, upon 
high days, a council of grave matrons were to keep court 

The Basilicae were very spacious and beautiful edifices, desig- 
ned chiefly for the Centumviri, or the judges to sit in and hear 
causes> and for the counsellors to receive clients. The bankers^ 
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too, had one part of it allotted for their residence ^ Vossius *> 
has observed, that these Basilicse were exactly in the shape of 
our churches^ oblong almost like a ship ; which was the reason 
that, upon the ruin of so many of them. Christian churches were 
several tunes raised on the old foundations, and very oflten a 
whole Basilica converted to such a pious use. And hence, per* 
haps, all our great doraos or cathedrals are still called Basilicae. 

The Roman Forums were public buildings, about three times 
as long as they were broad. All the compass of the Forum was 
surrounded with arched porticos, only some passages being left 
for places of entrance. They generally contrived to have the 
most stately edifices all roimd them, as temples, theatres, ba- 
silicae, &c. ^, 

They were of two' sorts ; Fora Civilia, and Fora Venalia : The 
first were designed for the ornament of the city, and for the use 
of public courts of justice ; the others were intended for no other 
end but the necessities and conveniences of the inhabitants, and 
were no doubt equivalent to our markets. 1 believe Lipsius, in 
the description that has been given above, means only the for- 
mer. Of these there were five very considerable in Rome ; 

Forum Romanum, built by Romulus, and adorned with por- 
ticos on all sides by Tarquinius Prisons. It was called Forum 
Komanum, or simply Forum, by way of eminence, on account of 
its antiquity, and of the most frequent use of it in public affairs. 
Martial^ and Statins® for the same reason give it the name of 
Forum Latium ; Ovid the same ^, and of Forum Magnum ^ ; and 
Herodian^ calls it rnv u^j^»7et¥ «y«g«y, forum vetus.* 

Statins* the poet* has given 'an accurate description of the 
Forum in his poem upon the statue of Domitian on horse-back, 
set up here by that emperor. 

Forum Julium^ built by Julius Caesar with the spoils taken 
in the Gallic war. The very area, Suetonius^ tells us, cost 
100»000 sesterces; and Dio^ affirms it to have much exceeded 
the Forum Romanum. 

Forum Augusti, built by Augustus Caesar, and reckoned by 
Pliny among the wonders of the' city. The most remarkable 
curiosity was the statues in the two porticos on each side of the 
main building. In one were all the Latin kings, beginning with 
MnesiB ; in the other, all the kings of Rome, beginning with Ro- 
mulus, and most of the eminent personsHn the commonwealth, 
and Augustus himself among the rest ; with an inscription upon 



« Rosin. Ant. I. 9. c 7. ^ In voce Basilica. « Lips. de-Mag. 
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the pedestal of every statue, expressing the chief actions and ex- 
ploits of the person it represented ». 

This Forum, as Spartian ^ informs us, was restored by the em- 
pleror Hadrian. 

Forum Nervss, begun by Domitian, as Suetonius^ relates, 
but finished and named by the emperor Nerva. In this Forum, 
Alexander Severus set up the statues of all the emperors that 
had been canonized ^, in imitation of the contrivance of Augus- 
tus, mentioned but now. This forum was called Transitorium, 
l^ecause it lay very convenient for a passage to the other three ; 
and Palladium, from the statue of Minerva, the tutelar deity of 
Augustus ®; upon which account, perhaps, Fabricius' attributes 
the name of Palladium to the forum of that emperor. 

There is scarce any thing remaining of this forum, except am 
old decayed arch, which the people, by a strange corruption, in- 
stead of Nerva's Arc)i, call Noah's Ark «, 

But the most celebrated for the admirable structure and Con- 
trivance was the Forum Trajani, built by the emperor Trajan, 
with the foreign spoils he had taken in the wars. The covering 
of this edifice was all brass, the porticos exceedingly beautifid 
and magnificent, with pillars of more than ordinary height, and 
chapiters of excessive bigness \ 

Ammianus Marcellinus, in the description of Constantius's 
triumphal entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, with 
no ordinary admiration, by the baths, the Pantheon, the Capitol, 
and other noble structures, as soon as ever he gives him a sight 
of this forum of Trajan, he puts him into an ecstacy, and can- 
not forbear making an harangue upon the matter ^ We meet 
in the same place with a very smart repartee which Constantius 
received at this timp from Ormisdas, a Persian prince. The em- 
peror, as he strangely admired every thing belonging to this noble 
pile, so he had a particular fancy for the statue of Trajan's horse, 
which stood on the top of the building, and expressed his desire 
of doing as much for his own beast : " Pray, Sir, says the prince, 
before you talk of getting such a horse, will you be pleased to 
build such a stable to put him in K *' 

The chief Fora Venalia, or markets, were, 

Boarium, for oxen and beef. 

Propertius^ has a pretty fancy about this forum, that it took 
f its name from Hercldes's oxen, which he brought from Spain, 
and rescued them here, after they had been stolen by Cacus. 



a Lips, de Magnitud. Rom. ^ Jn vit. Hadriani. « In Domit. 
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Suarium, for swhie. 

Pistoriumy for bread. 

Cupidiiiariumy for damtieg. 

Holitoridiny for roots, saDadSy and such like. 

The Comitium was only a part of the Forum Romanum, which 
served sometimes for the celebration of the Comitia, which will 
be described hereafter. 

In thispart of the Forum stood the Rostra^ being a Suggestum 
or sort of pulpit, adorned with the beaks of ships taken in a sea- 
fight irom the inhabitants of Antium in Italy, as Llvy • informs 
us. In this the causes were pleaded, the orations made, and 
the funeral panegyrics spoke by persons at the death of their 
relations; which pious action they termed i>g^iic^'|7ro rosiris 
laudatio. 

Hard by was fhted the Puteal, of which we have several and 
very different accounts from the critics ; but none more probable 
than the opinion of the ingenious Monsieur Dacier \ which he 
delivers to this purpose : 

** The Romans, whenever a thunderbolt fell upon a place 
<< without a roof, took care, out of superstition, to have a sort of 
*' cover built over it, which they properly called Puteal. This 
" had the name of Puteal Libonis, and Scribonitim Puteal, be- 
*' cause Scribonius libo erected it by order of the senate. The 
*' Praetor's tribunal standing just by, is often signified in authors 
** by the same expression. 



CHAP. VI, 

OF THE PORTICOa, ARCHES, COLUMNS, AND TROPHIES. 



In accounts of the eminent buildings of the city, the Porticos 
have ever had an honourable place. They were structures of 
coriooa work and extraordinary beautjs annexed to public edi- 
fices, aacredand civil, as well for oraament as use. They gene- 
rally took their names either from the temples that they stood 
near, at Porticus Conoordiae, Quirini, Herculis, &c. or from the 
authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Octavia, Livia, &c. or from the 
nature and form of the building, as Porticus curva, stadiata, por- 
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phyretica; or from the shops that were kept in them, as Mar- 
garitaria^ and Argentaria ; or from the remarkable painting in 
Uiem, as Porticus Isidis, Europse^ &c or eise from the places to 
which they joined, as Porticus Amphitheatri, Porticus Circi^ Ac \ 
These porticos were sometimes put to very serious use, serv- 
ing for die assemblies of the senate on several accounts. Some- 
times the jewellers, and such as dealt in the most prebious wares, 
took up here their standing, to expose their goods to sales ; but 
the general use that they were put to, was the pleasure of walk- 
ing or riding in them ; in the shade in summer, and in winter in 
the dry, like the present piazza^s in Italy. Velleius Paterculus ^, 
when he deploreis the extreme corruption of manners that had 
crept into Rome, upon the otherwise happy conclusion* of the 
Carthaginian war, mentions particularly the vanity of the noble- 
men, in endeavouring to outshine one another in the magnifi- 
cence of their porticos, as a great instance of their extravagant 
luxury. 

And Juvenal^in his seventh satyr complains : 

Balnea sexcentis^ et pluris porticus, in qua 
Gestetur dominus quaties pluit : anne serenum 
• Expectetf tpargatve luto jumenta recenti ? 
Hie poiius ; namque hie mundcB nitet ungula muke. 

On sumptuous baths the rich their wealth bestow. 

Or some expensive airy portico ; 

Where safe from showers they may be borne in state, , 

And, free from tempests, for fair weather wait: 

Or rather not expect the clearing sun ; 

Through thick and thin their equipage must run : 

Or staying, 'tis not for their servants^ sake. 

But that their mules no prejudice may take. 

Mr Charles Dryden. ' 

Arches were public buildings, designed for the reward and en- 
couragement of noble enterprises, erected generally to the ho- 
nour of such eminent persons as had either won a victory of ex- 
traordinary consequence abroad, or had resdied the common- 
wealth at home from an^j considerable danger. At first they 
were plain and rude structures, by no means remarkable for 
beauty or state. But in latter times no expenses were thought 
too great fbr the rendering them in the highest manner splendid 
and magnificent ; nothing being more usaal than to have the 
greatest actions of the heroes they stood to honour curiously 
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expressed, or the whole procession of the triumph cut out on 
the sides. The arches buUt by Romulus were only of brick ; 
that of Camillus, of plain square stone ; but then those of Caesar, 
Drusus, Titus, Trajan, Gordiao, &c« were ail entirely marbled 

As to their figure, they were at first semicircular, whence pro- 
bably they took their names. Afterwards they were built four- 
square, with a spacious arched gate in the middle, and little ones 
on each side. Upon the vaulted part of the middle gate hung 
little winged images, representing victory, with crowns in their 
hands/ which when they were let down, they put upon the con« 
queror's head as he passed under in triumph K 

The Columns or pillars were none of the meanest beauties of 
the city. They were at last converted to the same design as the 
arches, for the honourable memorial of some noble ^victory or 
exploit, after they had been a long time in use for the chief or- 
naments of the sepulchres of great men ; as may be gathered 
from Homer, Iliad 16, where Juno, when she is foretelling the 
death of Sarpedon, and speaking at last of carrying him into his 
own country to be buried, has these words : 

TvftSm r% $ifXi| n, fo y<^^ yi^<»4 Wl Bufotrttu 

There shall his brothers and sad friends receive 
The breathless corps, and bear it to the grave; 
A pillar shall be reared, a tomb be laid, 
The noblest honour earth can give the dead. ' 

The pillars of the emperors Trajan and Antoninus have been 
extremely admired for their beauty and curious work ; and there- 
fore deserve a particular description. 

The former was set up in the middle of Trajan's forum, being 
composed of 21f great stones of marble, but so curiously cement- 
ed, as to seem one entire natural stone. The height was H4t 
feet, according to Eutropius ^ ; though Marlian ^ seems to make 
them but 128 ; yet they are easily reconciled, if we suppose one 
of them to have begun the measure from the pillar itself, and the 
other from the basis. It is ascended on the inside by 185 wind- 
ing stairs, and has 40 little windows for the admission oC the 
light. The whole pillar is incrusted with marble ; in which are 
expressed all the noble actions of the emperor, and particularly 
the Decian war. One may see all over it the several figures a£ 
forts, bulwarks, bridges, ships, &c. and all manner of arms, as 
shields, helmets, targets, swords, spears, daggers, belts, Sec. to- 
gether with the several offices and employments of the soldiers ; 
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some digging trenches^ some measuring out a piace for the tents^ 
and others making a triumphal procession \ But the noblest 
ornament of this pillar, was the statue of Trajan on the top, of 
a gigantic bigness ; bein^ no less than twenty feet high. He 
was represented in a coat of armour proper to the general, hold- 
ing in his left hand a sceptre, in his right a hollow globe of gold, 
in which his own ashes were reposited after his death \ 

The columm of Antoninus was raised in imitation of this, which 
it exceeded only in one respect, that it was 176 feet high<^; 
for the work was much inferior to the former, as being under- 
taken in the declining age of liie empire. The ascent on the 
inside was by 1Q6 stairs, and the windows in the sides 5$. The 
sculpture and the other ornaments w^re of the same nature as 
those of the first ; and on the top stood a Colossus i^ the em« 
peror, naked, as appears from some of his coins '• 

Both these columns, are still standing at Rome ; the former 
most entire. But Pope Sixtus the First, instead of the two sta- 
tues of the emperor, set i:^ St Peter's on the column of Trar 
jan, and St Paulas on that of Antoninus ^ 

Among the columns, we must not pass by liie Miliarium au- 
reum, a gilded pillar in the Forum, erected by Augustus Csosar, 
at which all the highways of Italy met, and were conchided '. 
From this they counted their miles, at the end of every mile set-' 
ting up a stone ; whence came the phrase of Primus ab urbe 
lapis, and the like. This pillar, . as Mr Lassels informs us, is 
still to be seen. 

^ Nor must we forget the Columna Bellica^ thus described by 
Ovid: 

Prospicit ^ tergo summum irevis area Circumy 

Est ibi non parvte paroa columna nota .* 
Hinc 9ciet hasta manu^ beJM pnenunda^ mitti 

In regem et gentem^ cum placet arma capi^* 

Behind the Circus on the level ground. 
Stands a small pillar for its use renowned: 
Hence 'tis our herald throws the fatal spear. 
Denotes the quarrel, aiid begins the war. 

But those who admire antiquity, will think all these inferior to 
the Columna Rostrata, set up to the honour of C. Duilius, when 
he had gained so famous a victory over the Carthaginian and Si- 
cilian fleets, A. U. C. 493, and adorned with the beaks of the 
vessels taken in the engagement This is still to be seen in Rome^ 
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and never fails of a visit from any curious stranger. The inscrip. 
tion on the basis is a noble example of the old way of writing* 
in the early times of the commonwealth. Besides this ancient 
and most cerebrated one, there were several other columns ros^ 
trata erected on like occasions ; as particularly four by Augustus 
CsBsar^ after ibe Actium defeat of Antoi^ : To these Virgil 
alludes: ^ 

Addam et navali surgentes cert columnas ^ 

The deman of the trophies is too well known to need any ex- 
plication; &e shape of them cannot be better understood than 
by the following description of the potet : 

Ingentem qnereumy decisis undique ramuy 
ConsHtuit tumuloyjftUgenti^que induit arma^ 
Mezentt duds exuvias ; Hid magne trophaum 
BeiUpotens : Apiat rorantes sanguine cmtas, 
Tel£que trunca vin^ et bis sex thoraca petitum 
PeHossumque locis : dtfpeumque ex are sinistnB 
Sutligat^ atque ensem coUo suspendit ebumum \ 

And first he lopped an oak*s great branches round ; ' 

The trunk he fastened in a rising ground ; 

And here he fixed the shining armour on. 

The mighty spoil from proud M ezenchis won : 

Above the crest was placed, that dropt with blood, 

A grateful trophy to the warlike god ; ' 

Hfc shattered spears stuck round : >The corslet too. 

Pierced in twelve places, hung deformed below : 

While the left side his massy target bears. 

The neck the glittering blade he brandished in the,wars. 

Of those trophies which Marius raised afler the Cimbric war 
still remaining at Rome, we have this account in Fabricius: 
" They are two trunks of marble hung round with spoils ; one 
*« of them is covered with a scaly corslet, with shields and other 
« military ornaments : Just before it, is set a young man in the 
" posture of a oiptive, with his hands behind him,* and all round 
** were winged images of victory. The other is set out with the 
« common military garb, having a shield of an unequal round 
'* and two helmets, oile open and adorned with crests, the other 
" close without crests. On the same trophy is the shape of a 
« soldier's coat, with several other designs, which by reason of 
** the decay of the mfirble, are very difficult to be discovered ♦» ^. 

a Georg. 3. ^ Virg. JEneid. U. « Pabriciug, cap.- 14. 
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CHAP. VII. 

OV THE BAGNIOS^ AQUiBDUCTS, CLOACiE, AND PUBLIC WAYS. 



There cannot be a great^rinsUnce of the magnificence, or ra- 
ther luxury of the Romans, than their noble bagnios. Anunia- 
nus Marcellinus oblserves% that they were built in modum Pro- 
vinciarum, as large as provinces : But the great Valesius ^ judges 
the word Provinciarum to be a corruption of Piscinarum. ^d 
though this emendation does in some measure extenuate one 
part of the vanity, which has been so often alleged against them, 
from the authority of that passage of the historian ; yet the pro- 
digious accounts we have of their ornaments and furniture will 
bring them, perhaps, under a censure no more favourable than 
the former. Seneca speaking of the luxury of his countrymen 
in thisrespectj complams^ that they were arrived to such a pitch 
of niceness and delicacy, as to scorn to set their feet on any 
thing but precious stenes <^. And PUny wishes good old Fabri- 
cius were but alive to see the degeneracy of his posterity^ when 
the very women must have their seats in the baths of solid 
silver ^. But a description from a poet may, perhaps, be more 
diverting ; and this Statins has obliged us with in his poem upon 
the baths of Claudius Etruscus, steward to die emperor Claudius : 

Nil ibi plebeium ; nusquam Temesaa videbis 
JBra ; sed argentofdix ]sropellitur unda^ 
Argentoque cadit^ labnsqtie mtentibus instai 
Ddicias mirata suas^ et abire stcusai. 

Nothing there's vulgar; not the fairest brass 

In all thfs glittering structure claims a place. 

From silver pipes the happy waters flow, 

In silver cisterns are received below. 

See where with noble pride the doubtful stream 

Stands fixed with wonder on the shining brim -,* 



a Ammian. Marce]I. lib. l/J. t Nota ad locum. . Epist. Sd: 

Lib 33, cap. 19. 
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Surveys its riches, and admires its state ; 
Loth to be ravished from the glorious seat. 

The most remarkable bagnios were those of the emperors 
Dioclesian and Antoninus Caracalla ; great part of which are 
standing at this time, and with the vast high arches, the beauti- 
ful and stately pillars, the extraordinary plenty of foreign marble, 
the curious vaulting of the roofs, the prodigious number of spa- 
cious apartments, and a thousand other ornaments and conve- 
niences, are as pleasing a sight to a traveller, as any pther anti- 
quities in Rome. 

To these may be added the Nymphaea ; a kind of grottos sa- 
cred to the nymphs, from whose statues which adorned them, or 
from the waters and fountains which they aftbrded, their name is 
evidently derived. A short essay of the famous Lucas Holste- 
nius, on th(^ old picture of a Nymphaeum dug up at the foundation 
of the palace of the Barbarini, is to be met with in the fourth 
tome of Graevius's Thesaurus, p. 1800. 

The aquaeducts were, without question, some of the noblest 
designs of the old Romans. Sextus Julius Frqntinus, a Roman 
author and a person of .consular dignity, who has compiled a 
whole treatise, on this subject, affirms them to be the clearest 
token of the grandeur of the empire. . The first invention of them 
is attributed to Appius Claudhis, A. U. C. 44? I. who brought 
water into the city by a channel of eleven miles in length. But 
this was very inconsiderable to those that were afterwards car- 
ried on by the emperors and other persons ; several of which 
were cut through the mountains, and sill other impediments, for / 
above foity miles together ; and of such an height, that a main 
on horseback, as Frocopius informs, might ride through them 
without the least difficulty ^ But this is meant only of the con- 
stant course of the channel ; for the vaults and arches were in 
some places 109 feet high^. Procopius*^ makes the aquseducts 
but fourteen: Victor'^ has eiflarged the number to twenty: In 
the names of them the waters only were mentioned ; as Aqua 
Claudia, Aqua Appia, &c. 

The noble poet Rutilius thus touches on the aquaeducts, in 
liis ingenious itinerary : 

Quid loquar aerio pendentes Jbrnice rivos, 

Qua vix imbriferas tolleret Iris aquas ? 
Hos potius dicas crevisse in sidera montesy 

Tale Giganteum Grcecia laudat opus ^. 



a Procopius de Bell. Goth, lib 1. ' Sext. Jul. Frontin. c De 

Bell. Goth. lib. 1. d Descrip,Urb. Region. ^ ^l^til Itir.erar. lib. t. 
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What should I sing how lofty waters flow -s 

From airy vaults, and leave the rain belowy y 

While conquered Iris yields with her unequal bow ? \ 

Bold Typhon here had spared his strength and skill. 
And reached Jove's walls from any single hill. 

But that which ^ny calls Opus omnium maximum^ were the 
Cloacaj, or common gutters for the conveyance of dirt and filth,, 
And because no authority can be better than his, we may ven- 
ture to borrow the whole account of them from the same place. 
Cloacee, opus omnium maximumy &c. 

" The CIoaciE, the greatest of all the works, he contrived by 
" undermining and cutting through the seven hills upon whidi 
'< Rome is seated, making the city hang, as it were, between 
<* heaven and earth, and capable of being, sailed under : M. 
<< Agrippa, in his ^dileship, made no less than seven streams 
^ meet together under ground in one main channel, with such a 
*^ rapid current, as to carry all before them that they met with 
«< in their passage. Sometimes, when they are violently swelled 
'^ with immoderate rains, they beat with excessive fury against the 
'^ paving at the bottojn, and on the sides. Sometimes, in a flood, 
" the Tiber waters oppose them in their course ; and then the 
" two streams encounter with all the fury imaginable; and yet 
" the works preserve their old strength, without any sensible 
*< damage. Sometimes huge pieces of stone and timber, or such 
'' like materials, are carried down the channel, and yet the fa- 
" brie receives no detriment. Sometimes the ruin of whole 
" buildings, destroyed by fire or other casualties, press heavily 
^< upon tLe frame. Sometimes terrible earthquakes shake the 
" very foundations, and yet they still continue impregnable, al- 
" most 8j00 ypars since they were first laid by Tarquinius ■/• 

Very little inferior to th^ works already mentioned were the 
Public Ways, built with extraordmary charge, to a great distance 
from the city on all sides. They were generally paved with flint, 
though sometimes, and especially without the city, with pebbles 
and gravel. The most noble, in all respects, was the Via Appia, 
taking its name from the author Appius, the same that invented 
the Aquseducts, Vide p. 57, 5S, This was carried to such a vast 
length, that Procopius^ reckons it a very good five days journey 
to reach the end ; and Lipsius ^ computes it at 350 miles. An 
account of as much of this way as lies between Rome and 
Naples, the right reverend the present lord bishop of Sarum has 
•bilged us with in his letters ^ ; he tells us it is twelve feet broad ; 
alf made of huge stones, most of them blue ; and they are gene- 



a Pljn. lib. 36. cap. 15. ^ De BeU. Goth. lib. 1. *^ De Mapt. 
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rally a foot and a half large on all sides. And presently aifter, 
admiring the extraordinary strength of the work, he says^ that 
though it has lasted above 1800 years, yet, in most places, it i8\ 
for several miles * together as entire as when it was- first made. 
And as to the Via Flaminia, the next causey of note, the samei 
author observes, that though it be not indeed so entire as the 
former, yet there is enough left to raise a just idea of 'the Ro- 
man greatness. 

I must desire leave to conclude this subject with the ingeni- 
•us epigram of Jaiius Vitalis, an Italian poet: 

Qjuid Ramam in media qiuerisy novus advena, RomS, 

Et Roma in Roma nil reperis media f 
Aspice murorum moles, prceruptaque saxa, 

Obrutaque horrenti vasta Theatra situ : 
Hcec sunt Roma : Viden* velut ipsa cadavera tanta 

Urbis adhuc Spirent imperiosa minas ? 
Vicit ut hac mundum^ nisa est se vincere : vicit^ 

A se nan victum ne quid in orbejbret. 
Wine victa in Roma vktrix Roma ilia sepulta est, 

Atque eadem victrix victaque Romajiiit* ^ 

Albula Romani restat nunc nominis index. 

Qui quoque nunc rapidis Jertur in aquor aquis, 
Disce hinc quod possitjbrtuna ; immota labascunt, 

Et qua perpetuo sunt agitata, manent. 

To seek for Rome, vain stranger, art thou come. 

And find'st no mark, within Rome's walls, of Rome i 

See here the craggy walls, the towers de&ced. 

And piles that frighten more than once they pleased 3 

See the vast theatres, a shapeless load. 

And sights more tragic than they ever showed : 

This, this is Rome : Her haughty carcase spread 

Still awes in ruin, and commands when dead. • 

The subject world first took from her their fate ; "^ 

And when she only stood unconquered yet, r 

Herself she last subdued, to make the work complete. ^ 

But ah ! so dear the fatal triumph cost, 

That conquering Rome is in the conquered lost. 

Yet rolling Tiber still maintains his stream. 

Swelled with the glories of the Roman name. 

Strange power of fate ! unshaken moles must waste ; 

While things that ever move, for ever last 
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OP THE RBLIOION OF THB ROMANS. 



CHAP. L 

OV THE RELIGION AND MORALITY OF THE ROMANS IN 
GENERAL. 



That Religion is absolutely necessary for the establishing of 
civil government^ is a truth so far from being denied by any sort 
of persons, that we meet with too many who are unwilling to al- 
low any other design in sacred institutions. As to the Romans, 
it has been universally agreed, that virtue and fortune were en- 
gaged in a sort of noble contention for the advancement of the 
grandeur and happiness of that people. And a judge, not sus- 
pected of partiality in that case, has concluded the latter to be 
only a consequence of the former. For religion, says he % 
produced good laws, good laws good fortune, and good fortune 
a good end in whatever they undertook. Nor, perhaps, has he 
strained the panegyric much too high, when he tells us, that, 
for several ages together, never was the fear of God more emi- 
nently conspicuous than in that republic ^. It was this consi- 
deration which made the great St Austin observe % that God 
would not give heaven to the Romans, because they were hea- 
thens ; but he gave them the empire of the world, because they 
were virtuous. And, indeed, in their more general virtues, their 
practice inclined rather to the excess than the defect : Thus were 
they devout to superstition ; valiant to a contempt of life, and 
an inconsiderate courting of danger ; frugal and temperate in 
the first ages, to a voluntary abstinence from agreeable pleasures 
and conveniencies ; constant, several times, to the occasion of 
their own ruin, and rather rigorous than just. A tedious account 
of the Deciiy Regulus^ Fabricius, Curius, Scsevola, &c, would be 



> Machiavers Discourse on Livy, lib. 1. cap. 11-, ^ lAd» c De 
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needless even to a school boy, who is seldom unfurnished with 
a stock of such histories. 

But we must by no means emit a most noble saying of Ci- 
cero to this purpose, in his oration about the answer of the Anis- 
pices : Quam volwmus licet, Patres Conscripti, nos amemus : ta- 
men nee numero Hispanos, nee tobofe Gattosf nee calliditate Pee- 
nos, nee artibus Gnecos ; nee denique hoc ipso hujus gentis et 
feme domettico nativoque sensu Italos ipsos et Latinos ; sedpie- 
tate ae religioner dtque kae tma sapientiaf quod Deorum immor» 
ialium numine omnia regi gnbernarique perspeximus^ omnes gen- 
tes nationesque superavimus. 

But it will naturally be objected, that whatever harangues we 
make upon the justice, temperance, and other celebrated vir- 
tues of the old Romans, they at last degenerated into the most 
luxurious and extravagant people in the world. Every page of 
their own satyrists is a very good argument for this opiriibn ; be- 
sides the numerous complaints oF thei^ historiaas and other wri- 
ters. Now, though Lipsius has undertaken to bring them off 
clear from all such imputations, yet, I think, we must be forced 
to allow, that they did indeed debase the noble and generous 
spirit of their ancestors ; and this corruption was, without doubt, 
the oiily cause of the declension and final ruin of the empire. 
But as we ard not to give over the cause of virtue on account of 
the debauchery of latter times, so we have little reason to exalt 
the eminent qualities of the old Romans to so high a pitch as 
some imagine. There is no necessity of making a hero of every 
consul, or fancying every one who was eminently serviceable to 
the republic to have been a person of a consummate virtue. So 
that when we meet in Roman authors with such extravagant en- 
comiums oF their ancestors, we may conclude, that what Horace 
had observed with reference to poetry, will hold altogether as 
well in this case ; the generality of people being so strangely 
transported with the love and admiration of antiquity, that 
nothing was more usual than to meet with such a person as he 
describes, 

Qui redit adjastos, et virtuiem cestimat annis, 
Jdiraturque nihil nisi quod lAbitina sacravit. 

That, when he tried a man's pretence to famt, 
Runs to his chronicle to find his name : 
Thinks virtue better for its age, like wine ; 
And only Ukes what death has made divine. 

For we may often observe, that their very panegyrics upon 
the honest people of the first ages of the commonwealth repre- 
fient them rather as a sdrt of rude, unpoli^ied mortal than as 
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persons emioesl for any noble endovraients. So Juvenal, Sal. 
14: 



•Saturdbat glehula talis 



Patrem ipsum turhamque casa ; qudfcetajacebdt 
Vxor^ et infantes ludebant guatttor, unus 
Vernula\ tres domini : Sed magnis Jratribus horum 
AfScrobe vel suko redeuntibus^ aUeta ccena 
Amplior, et grandesjumabant pultibus olke* 



-This little spot of earth, well tillM, 



A numerous family with plenty filled. 
The good old man and thrifty housewife spent 
Their days in peace, and fattened with content ; 
Enjoyed the dregs of life, and liv'd to see 
A long, descendmg healthful progeny. 
The men were iashion^d in a larger mould : 
The women fit for labour, big and bold. 
Gigantic hinds, as soon as work was done, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulse would run. 
Fell to, with eager joy, on homely food. 
And their large veins beat strong with wholesome blood. 

Mr John Dryden^ Jun. 

But the account which Persius gives us of Titus Quintius, the 
eld country dictator, has something more of ridiculous in it : 

Unde RemuSf sulcoque terens dentalia^ Qidnti^ 
Quern trepida ante boves Didatorem induit uxor^ 
Et tua aratra domum Lictor tulit *.'—-* 

Where Romulus was bred^ and Quintius born, 
Whose shining ploughshare was in furrows worn. 
Met by his trembling wife returning home, 
And rustically joy*d as chief of Rome. 
She wiped the sweat from the dictator's brow; -^ 

And o'er his back bis robe did rudely throw; C 

The Uctors bore in state the lord^s triumphant plough. 5 

Mn Drydeti. 

We must therefore allow every age its proper character and 
commendation, and conclude with the ingenious Monsieur St. 
Evremont, *< that the excellent citizens lived among the ancient 
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Romans^ and the most accompli^died' generals' among the lat- 
ter V 



CHAP. II. 



OF THE LUPERCI, LUPERCALIA, drC. ; OF THE FOTITII AND PI- , 
NARII ; AND OF THE ARVAL BROTHERS. 

The places of worship having; been already described, the chief 
subjects that still remain, relating to religion, are the priests, 
the sacrifices, and the festivals : For it would be very needless 
and impertinent to enter into a disquisition about the deities ; 
a matter that is involved in so many endless fictions, and yet has 
employed so many pens to explain it. 

I^uperci.] The most ancient order of the priests were the 
Luperci, sacred to Pan the god of the country, and particularly 
of shepherds. They had their name from the deity they at- 
tended on, called in Greek xUecng ; probably fromTAvjtd? a wolf, 
in Latin lupus ; because the chief employment of Pan was the 
driving away such beasts from the sheep that he protected. 
Tlie Lupcrcalia, as Plutarch observes, appears to 
upeica fl. j^^^^ 1^^^^ ^ £.^^g^ ^^ purification, being solemnized 

on the Dies Nefasti^ or non-court days of the month February, 
which derives its name from Jebruo to purify : And the very day 
of the celebration was anciently called Februaca ^ 

The ceremony was very singular and strange. 

In the first place, there was a sa<!;rifice killed of goats and a 
dog. Then two children, noblemens sons, being brought thither, 
some of the Luperci stained their foreheads with the bloody- 
knife, while others wiped it off with locks of wool dipped in 
milk ; the boys must always laugh after tlieir foreheads have 
been wiped: This done, having cut the goat-skins into thongs, 
they run about the streets all naked but their middle, and lash 
all that they meet in their procession. The young women never 
take any care to avoid the strokes, but rather offer themselves 
of their own accord, fancying them to be great helpers of con- 
ception and delivery ^ They run naked, because Pan is al- 
ways painted so. They sacrificed a goat, because the same 
deity wajs supposed to have goat's feet ; which gave occasion to 
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liis common epithet of Capripes. As for the dog we meet with 
in the sacrifice, it was added as a necessary companion of a 
shepherd, and because of the natural antipathy between them 
and wolves. 

Some have fancied with Plutarch, thai these Lupercalia wete 
instituted in honour of the wolf that preserved Romulus and Re- 
mus ; others carry their original much higher, and tell us, that 
they were brought into Italy by Evander, before the time of 
iEneas. 

There were two companies of the Luperci, the Fabiani and 
Quinctiliani ; one for Romulus, the other for Remus : They took 
their names from Fabius and Quinctilius, two of their masters or 
chief priests ^ Dion Cassius tells us, that a third sort of priests, 
designed for the celebration of the Lupercalia, were instituted 
by the senate to the honour of Julius Caesar ^. 

Suetonius ^ reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient rites 
and ceremonies restored by Augustus ; and Onuph. Panyinius 
assures us they continued in Rome till the time of the emperor 
Anastasius/ ^ 

2. Potitii and Pinarii.] The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal 
antiquity with the former. They owe their institution to the 
same author, upon the following account : 

After the kilhngof Cacus, a giant that had stole some of Her- 
cules's cattle, the booty that he brought through Italy, from 
Spain, the shepherds and ignorant people of the country, gather- 
ing in great flocks about the stranger, at last brought him before 
Evander. The king, after examination, finding him to be in all 
respects the same person that his mother, the prophetess Car- 
' menta, had told him should come into Italy, and be afterwards a 
god, immediately erected an altar to his honour, and offered for 
a sacrifice a young bullock that never bore the yoke ; ordain- 
ing, that the same ceremony , should be repeated in a solemn 
manner every year. The performance of these rites he commit- 
ted to the care of the Potitii and Pinarii, two of the noblest fa- 
milies, and of best repute in those parts. There goes a story, 
that the Pinarii happening to come too late to the sacrifice, so 
as to lose their share in the entrails, they were, by way of pun- 
ishment, debarred from ever tasting them for the future ; and 
hence some derive their name from 9r«»«, hunger. But this I 
take to be but a trifling fancy ; for we may as well derive Potitii 
from potiriy because they enjoyed the entrails, as Pinarii from 
Tttw, because they wanted them. 

We meet with something very remarkable of the Potitii in 
Livy ^ and Valerius Maximus ^ 



a Sext. Pomp. Festws, et Ovid. Fast. ^ Ibid. 44. *= In August. 
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That when, upon application made to Aj>piu8 Claudius the 
eensor, thej got leaTC^to have their hereditary ministry dis- 
charged by senrantSy in (he compass of one year the whole fa- 
mily was entirely extinct, though no less than thurty of them 
were lusty young men ; and Appius Claudius lost his eyes, as 
a judgment for his part in the offence. 

Acca Laurentia, Romulus's nurse, had a custom once a year 
to make a solemn sacrifice for a blessing upon the fields ; her 
twelve sons assisting her always in the solemnity. At last she 
had the ill fortune to lose one of her sons ; when Romulus, to 
shew his gratitude and respect> offered himself to fill up the 
number in his room, and gave the company the name of Fratres 
Armies. This order was in great repute at Rome ; they held 
the dignity always for their lives, and never lost it upon account 
of imprisonment^ banishment, or any other accident ^ They 
wore on their heads, at the time oi their solemnity, crowns made 
of ears of corn, upon a tradition that Laurentiaat first presented 
Romulus with such an one ^ Some will have it that it was their 
business to take care of the boundaries, and the divisions of 
lands, and to decide all controversies that might happen about 
them ; the processions or perambulations ^lade under their gui- 
dance being termed Amharoalia, Others make a different order, 
instituted for that purpose, and called Sodales Arvales, on the 
same account as the Fratres Armies, 



CHAP. III. 

OF THE AUGURS, AUGURIES^ &C. 



i HE invention of soothsaying is generally attributed to the 
Chaldeans ; from them the art passed to the Grecians ; the Gre- 
cians delivered it to the Tuscans, and they to the Latins and 
the Romans. The name of Augurs is derived by some, ab 
Amum gestu ; by others, ab Avium garritu ; either from the mo- 
tion and actions, or from the chirpmg and chattering of birds. 
Ronnilus was himself an extraordinary proficient in this art S and 
therefore as he divided the city into three tribes^ so he coosti- 
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tuted three Augurs, one for every tribe. There wa« a fourth, 
added son^e time afler, probably by S^rvius TuUius, who in* 
creased the tribes to that number. These four being all chosen 
out of the Patricii or nobility^ in the year of the city 454-, the 
Tribunes of the people^ with much difficulty, procured an order, 
that five persons, to be elected out of the commons, should be 
added to the college *. Afterwards Sylla the Dictator, A. U. C. 
67 1 > made the number up fifteen ^. The eldest of these bad the 
command of the rest, and was honoured with the title of Ma» 
gister Collegii^, 

Their business was to interpret dreams^ oracles, prodigies, &c. 
and to tell whether any action should be fortunate or prejudicial 
to any particular persons, or to the whole commonwealth. Upon 
this account, they very often occasioned the displacing of ma- 
gistrates, the deterring of public assemblies, &c whenever tlie 
omens proved unlucky. 

Before we proceed to the several kinds of auguries, jt may 
not be improper to give an account of the two chief terms by 
which they are distinguished in authors, dextra and sinistra* 
These being differently applied by the Greeks and Latins, and 
very often by the Latins themselves, ^who sometimes speak 
agreeably to the Grecian customs, sometimes according to their 
own), have given occasion to many mistakes, which may be all 
cleared up by this easy observation ; that the Greeks and Ro* 
mans both deriving the happiness of their omens from the eas- 
tern quarter, the former turned towards the North, and so had 
the east on the right hand ; the latter towards the south, and 
tlierefore had the east on their left* Fid. Buttenger. de Augur, 
et Auspic. L. 2. C. 2. 

There are five soils of auguries mentioned in authors. 

1. From the appearances in heaven ; as thunder, Hghtning, co- 
mets, and other meteors. As suppose of thunder, whether it 
came from the right or the left ; whether the number of strokes 
were even or odd;&c. Only the m&ter of the college could take 
this sort of augury *. 

2. From birds ; whence they had the natnes of Auspices, from 
avis and specio. Some birds furnish them with observations 
from their chattering and singing, others from their flying. The 
former they called oscines^ the latter prOpetes, Of the first 
sort were crows, pieSf owla, &c. { of the other, eagles, vultures, 
buzzards, and the like. " 

For the taking of both these sorts of auguries, the observer 
stood upon a tower with his head covered, in a gown pecullftr to 
his office, called Laena, and turning his face towards the east. 
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marked out the heavens into four templa or quarters, with his 
Lituus, a short straight rod, only a little turning at one end : 
This done^ he staid waiting for the omen ; which never signified 
any thing, unless confirmed by another of the same sort. 

3. From chickens kept in a coop or pen for this purpose. 
The manner of divining from them was as follows : Betimes in 
the morning the Augur that was to make the observation, called 
from hence Pullarius, (though perhaps^the keeper of th^ chickens 
had rather that name), in the first place commanding a general 
silence, ordered the pen to be opened, and threw down a hand- 
ful of crumbs or corn. If the chickens did not immediately run 
fluttermg to the meat ; if they scattered it with their wings ; if 
they went by without taking notice of it, or if they flew away, 
the omen was reckoned unfortunate, and to portend nothing but 
danger or mischance ; but if they leaped presently out of the 
pei^, and fell too so greedily, as to let some of their meat drop 
out of their mouths upon the pavement, there was all the assu- 
rance in the world of happiness and success % this augury was 
called Tripudium quasi Terripaviunty from striking the earth ; 
the old word pavire signifying as much as Jerire, We meet 
with Tripudium^ Solistimuniy and Tripudium Soniviuniy in FestuSf 
both derived from the crumbs falling to the ground. 

4. From beasts. These, as Rosinus reckons them up, were 
wolves, foxes, goats, heifers, asses, rams, hares, weasels, and 
mice. The genenil observations about them were, whether they 
appeared in a strange place, or crossed the way ; or whether they 
run to the right or the left, &c. 

5. The last sort of divination was from what they called Dirae, 
or unusual accidents to any person or place ; sneezing, stumbling, 
seeing apparitions, hearing strange voices, the falling of salt 
upon the table, the spilling of wine upon one's clothes, the meet- 
ing a wolf, a fox, a hare, a bitch with whelps, &c. 

We may observe, that though any augur might take an ob- 
servation ; yet the judging of the omen was left to the decision 
of the whole college ^ 

Cicero has sufficiently exposed th^se Auguries, especially that 
about the chickens, in his second book of divination. 

The learned Mr O. W. has taken notice, that the emperors 
assumed the office of augurs as well as of pontiffs, as appears 
from several coins of Julius, Augustus, Vespasian, Verus, &c. 
which have the augurs ensigns upon them. 



» Alex. ab. Alex. lib. 9. cap. 29. »» Idem, lib. 1. cap. 29. 
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CHAP. IV. 



OF THE ARUSPICES AND PONTIFICES. 

1 HE Aruspices had this name ah arts aspiciendis^ from looking 
upon the altars ; as ab extis inspiciendisy they were called E^is* 
pices ; they owe their original to Romulus, who borrowed the in- 
stitution from the Tuscans. The Tuscans received it, as the 
general tradition goes, from a boy that they strangely ploughed 
up out o€ the ground, who obliged them with a diM5overy of all 
the mysteries belonging to this art *. At first only the natives 
of Tuscany exercised this office at Rome ; and therefore the se- 
nate made an order, that twelve of the sons of the principal no- 
bility should be sent into that country to be instructed in the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion, oi which this secret was a 
chief part ^ The business of the Aruspices was to look upon 
the beasts offered in sacrifice, ^and by them to divine the success 
of any enterprise. They took their observations from four ap- 
pearances : 

1. From the beasts before they were cut up. 

2. From the entrails of those beasts after they were cut up. 

3. From the flame that used to rise when they were burning. 

4. From the flour or bran, from the frankincense, wine, and 
water that they used in th6 sacrifice. 

In the beasts, before they were cut up, they took notice, whe- 
ther they were forcibly dragged to the altar ; whether they got 
loose out of the leaders hands ; whether they escaped the stroke ; 
or bounded up, and roared very loud when they received it ; 
whether they died with a great deal of difficulty ; all which, with 
several other omens, were counted unfortunate : Or whether, on 
the other side, they followed the leader without compulsion '; 
received the blow without struggling and resistance ; whether 
they led easily, and sent out a. great quantity of blood, which 
gave equal assurance of a prosperous event 

In the beast when cut up, they observed the colour of the 
parts, and whether any were wanting. ^ A double liver was count- 
ed highly unfortunate ; a little, or a lean heart was always un- 
lucky ; if the heart was wholly missing, nothing could be thought 
more fatal and dreadful, as it happened in two oxen together o£* 
fered by Julius Caesar, a little before his murder ; if the entrails 
fell out of the priests hands ; if they were besmeared more than 

» Cicero de DW. lib. 2. ^ Id. de Div. lib. 1. 
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ordinary with blood ; if they were of a pale livid colour, they 
portended sudden danger and ruin. " 

As to the flame of the sacrifice, it furnished them with a good 
omen, if it gathered up violently, and presently consumed the 
sacrifice ; if it was clear, pure, and transparent, without any mix- 
ture of smoke, and not discoloured with red, pale, or black ; if 
it was quiet and calm, not sparkling or crackling, but run up di« 
rectly in the shape of a pyramid. On the contrary, it always 
portended* misfortunes, if at first it required much pains to light 
it ; if it did not burn upright, but rolled into circles, and lef^ void 
spaces between them ; if it did not presently catch hold on the 
whole sacrifice, but crept up by degrees, from one part to ano- 
ther ; if it happened to be spread about by the wind, or to be put 
out by sudden rain, or to leave any part unconsumed. 

In the meal, frankincense, wine and water, they w^re to ob- 
serve, whether they had their due quantity, their proper taste, 
colour and smell, &c. 

There were several lesser signs which supplied them with con- 
jectiireSy too insignificant to be here mentioned. 

Most of those ill omens are hinted at by Virgil, Geor. S. V. 486. 

Sitpe in honore De&m medio starts hostia ad aram, 

Lanea dum niveS circumdatur infula vitt^^ 

Inter cunctantes eecidtt moribunaa ministrosm 

Aut si quamjerro mactaverat ante sacerdos^ -* 

Inde neque tntpositis ardent aUaria Jihrisy 

Nee respansa potest constUtus reddere votes .• 

Ac vix suppositi tinguntur sanguine cultri, 

Summaq'ue jejuni sanie infuscatur arena. 

The victim ox that was for altars pressed. 

Trimmed with white ribbons, and with garlands dressed, -^ 

Sunk of himself without the gods commandy 

Preventing the slow sacriQcer's hand ; 

Or, by the woolly butcher if he fell. 

The inspected entrails could no &te foretell ; 

Nor laid on altars, did pure flfunes arise, 

But clouds of smouldring 9«ioke;farbad the sacrifice ; 

Scarcely the knife was reddened with his gpre. 

Or the black poison stained tlie sandy jQoor. 

Mr Dryden. 

Yet the business of the Aruspices was not restrained to the 
altars and sacrifices, but they had an equal right to the explain- 
ing all other portents and monsters. Hence we find them often 
consulted by the senate on extraordinary occasions : Or if the 
fioman Aruspices lay under a disrepute, others were sent for 
out of Tuscany, where this craft most flourished, as it was first 
invented. 
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The college of Aruspices, as well as those of the other reli- 
gious orders, had their particular registers and records, such as 
the memorials of thunders and lightnings, the Tuscan histories, 
and the like. 

There are but two accounts of the derivation of the name of 
tlie Pontificcs, and both very uncertain ; either from ponsy and 
facere ; because they first built the Sublician bridge in Rome, 
and had the care of its repair ; or from posse and facere^ where 
facere must be interpreted to signify the same as offerre^ and sa- 
crijicare. The first of these is the most receiveoopinion ; and 
yet Plutarch himself hath called it absord \ At the first insti- 
tution of them by Numa, the number was confined to four, wha 
were constantly chosen out of the nobility, till the year of the 
city 454, when five more were ordered to be added of the com- 
mons, at the same time that the Augurs received the like addi- 
tion. And as the Augurs had a college, so the Pontifices too 
were settled in such a body. And as Sylla afterwards added 
seven Augurs, so he added as many Pontifices to the college s 
The first eight bearing the name of Pontifices majores^ and the 
rest ofminores. 

The office of the Pontifices, was to give judgement in all caus« 
es relating to religion ; to enquire into tlie lives and manners of 
the inferior priests, and to punish them if they saw occasion ; tp 
prescribe rules for public worship; to regulate the feasts, sacri- 
ficeSf and all other sacred institutions. TuUy, in his oration to 
them for his house, tells them, that the honour and safety of the 
commonwealth, the liberty of the people, the houses and fortunes 
of the citizens, and the very gods themselves were aU entrusted 
to their care, and depended wholly on their wisdom and man- 
agement. 

The master or superintendant of the Pontifices was one of the 
most honourable offices in the commonwealth. Numa, when he 
instituted the order, invested himself first with this dignity, 99 
Plutarch informs us ; though Livy attributes it to another person 
of the same name. Festus's definition of this great priest is Ju* 
dex atque Arbiter rerum kumanarum dmnantmquej the Judge 
and Arbitrator of divine and hum^n affairs. Upon this account 
all the emperors, after the examples of Julius Csesar and Augus- 
tus, either actually took upon them the office, or at least used 
the name. And even the Christian emperors, for some time, 
retained this in the ordinary enumeration oi their .titles ; till the 
time of Gratian, who (as we learn from ^ Zosimus) absolutely 
refused it, 

Polydore Virgil ^ does not question but this was an infallible 
omen of the authority which the bishop of Rome enjoys to thi» 
day, under the name of Pontifex maximus. 

• In NiuxKi, » Histor. liU. 4. « De rerum invent, lib. 4. cap. 14.. 
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CHAP V. 



OF THE FL AMINES, REX SACRORUM, SALII, FECIALES AND 
SODALES. 



The name of the Flamines is not much clearer than the for- 
mer. Plutarch makes it a corruption o^pilamines from pikus, a 
sort of cap proper to^the order. Varro, Festus, and Servius will 
liave it a contraction ofjilamines, fromfilum ; and tells us, that 
finding their caps too heavy and troublesome, they took up a 
hghter fashion, only binding a parcel of thread about their heads. 
Others derive the word from Jlamina or Jlameum, a sort of tur- 
ban, which they make them to have worn ; though this generally 
signifies a woman's veil. Rosinus and Mr. Dodwell declare for 
the second of these opinions; Polydore Virgil has given his judg- 
ment in favour of the third *. 

Numa at first discharged several offices of religion himself, and 
designed that all his successors should do the like ; but because 
he thought the greatest part of them would partake more of Ro- 
mulus^s genius than his own, and that their being engaged in 
warlike enterprizes might incapacitate them for this function^ he 
instituted these Flamines to take care of the same services, which 
by right belonged to the kings ^. 

The only three constituted at first were Flamen Dialis, Mar- 
tialis, and Quirinalis. The first was sacred to Jupiter ; and a 
person of the highest authority in the commonwealth. He was 
obliged to observe several superstitious restraints, as well as hon- 
oured with several eminent privileges, beyond 'other officers; 
which are reckoned up at large by Gellius ^ The same author 
tells us, that the wife of this Flamen had the name of Flaminica, 
and was intrusted with the care of several ceremonies peculiar 
to her place. 

But, to be sure, the greatness of the dignity was sufficiently 
diminished in succeeding tinges; otherwise we cannbt imagine that 
Julius Ccesar should have been invested with it at seventeen years 
of age, as Suetonius ^ informs us he was, or that Sylla should 
have so easily driven him from his office and from his house. 

The other two were of less, yet of very eminent authority ; or- 
dained to inspect the rites of Mars and.Romulus. All three were 
chosen out of the nobility. Several priests of the same order, 

•De invent, rer. lib. 4. cap. 14. ^'Liv. lib. 1. " Noct. Att. Jib. 

10. cap. 15. . ^ Cnp. 1. 
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though of inferior power and dignity^ were added in latter times r 
the whole number being generally computed at fifteen. Yet 
Fenestella (or the author under his name) assures us from Varro, 
that the old Romans had a particular flamen for every deity 
they worshipped •. 

Though the Flamen Dialis discharged several religious duties 
that properly belonged to the kings, yet we meet with another 
officer of greater authority, who seems to have been purely de- 
signed for that employment i And this was the Rex Sacrifictdtis, 
or SacroruM. Dionysius gives us^ the original of this institution 
cbs follows : *' Because the kings had in a great many respects 
** been very serviceable to the state, the establishers of the com- 
*^ monwealth thought it very proper to keep always the name of 
'♦ king in the city. Upon this account they ordered the Augiirs 
'* and Pontifices to choose out a fit person, who should engage 
*< never to have the least hand in civil affairs, but devote himself 
** wholly to the care of the public worship and ceremonies of re- 
*' ligion, with the title of Rex Sacrorum K " And Livy informs 
us, that the office oi Rex Sacrorum, was therefore made inferior 
to that of Pontifex Maximus, for fear that the name of king, 
which had been formerly so odious to the people, might, for all 
this restraint, be still, in some measure, prejudicial to their liberty *^. 

Salii.] The original of Salii may be thus gathered from Plu- 
tarch. In the eighth year of Numa's reign, a terrible pestilence 
spreading itself over Italy, among other places miserably infested 
Rome. The citizens were almost grown desperate, when they 
were comforted on a sudden by the report of a brazen* target, 
which (they say) fell into Numa's hands from heaven. The king 
was assured by the conference he maintained with the nymph 
Egeria and the muses, that the target was sent from the gods for 
the cure and safety of the city; and this was soon verified by the 
miraculous ceasing of the sickness. They advised him, too, to 
make eleven other targets, so like in their dimensions and form 
to the original, that, in case there should be a design of stealing 
it away, the true might not be distinguished or known from those 
which were counterfeited ; by which means it would be more dif- 
ficult to defeat the counsels of fate, in which it had been deter- 
mined, that, while this was preserved, the city should prove hap- 
py and victorious. This difficult work one Veterius Mamurius 
very luckily performed, and made eleven others that Numa him- 
flelf could not know from the first They were worked into an 
oval form, with several folds or plaits closing one over another. 
They exactly fitted the elbow by their figure ; and were thence 
called anct/lioy from 'AjsyvA^, wliich signifies a crooked javelin ; 
^r from the cubit ('AyuMvv) that part of the arm between the wrist 

^ De 0Mtrdotlis, cap* 5. ^ Antiq* lib. 6. « Liv. Ub. t. 

o 
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and the elbow, upon which they carryed the AncyCa • : For the- 
keeping ofthcse, Numa instituted an order of priests, called SaUi^ 
d saliendo^ from leaping or dancing. They lived all in a body, 
and composed a college con^sting of the same number of men 
with the bucklers which they preserved. The three seniors go- 
verned the re8t ; of whom the first had the name of Prsesul, the 
second of Vates, and the other of Magister \ In the month of 
March was their great feast, when they carried their 'sacred 
charge about the city. At this procession, they were habited in 
a short scarlet cassock, having round them a broad belt clasped 
with brass buckles. On their Iiead they wore a sort of copper 
helmet. In this manner they went on with a nimble motion, 
keeping just measures with their feet, and demonstrating great 
strength and agility by the various and handsome turns ox their 
body '-'. They sunj; all along a set of old verses called the car- 
men saliare ; the original form of which was composed by Numa. 
They were sacred to Mars (the ancylia or targets being parts of 
armour) who from them took the name Salisubsulus. And there- 
fore, upon account of the extraordinary noise and shaking that 
they made in their dances, Catullus, to signify a strong bridge, 
has used the phrase. 

In quo vel Salisubstdi sacra Jiunto \ 

Unless the conjecture of Vossius be true, that Salisubsulus is hpre 
a corruption from salii ipsulis ,• the rperformers in those dances 
bearing with them, among other superstitious trifles, a sort of thin 
plates worked into the shapes of men and wometi, which they 
called ipsiles, or subsileSy and ipsuleey or subsulce* Upon admit- 
tingvthis opinion, Mars must lose his name of Salisubsulus ; and 
Pacuvius cannot relieve him ; l^ecause the verse witli this word in 
it commonly cited from that old poet, is thought (by Vossius at 
least) to be a mere fiction of Muretus's, who was noted for this 
kind of forgery. See Voss. in Catul. p. 46. 

Tliough the month of March (dedicated to that god) was the 
proper time for carrying about the ancylia ; yet if at any time a 
just and lawful war had been proclaimed by order of the senate^ 
against any state or people, the Salii were in a solemn manner to 
move the ancylia; as if by that means they roused Mars from his 
seat, and sent him out to the assistance of their arms ^ 

Tullus Hostilius afterwards increased the college with twelve 
more Salii, in pursuance of a vow he made in the battle with the 
Sabines. And therefore, for distii^ction^s sake, the twelve first 
were generally called Salii. Palatini, from the Palatine mountain, 
whence they begun their procession ; the other Salii Collini or 
Agonenses, from the Quirinal hill, sometimes called Mons A- 

• Plutarch, in Numa ^ Alev. ab Alex lib. 1. cap. 26. « Plutarch, 

in Num. ^ Catul. Catin* 17. • Alex, ab AI«x; Ub. l.:«ap: 2(k 
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gonalisi, whjere they had a chapel, in one of the highest eminen- 
ces of the mountain •• 

Alexander ab Alexandro has observed, that the entertainments 
of these priests upon their solemn festivals were exceeding cost- 
ly and magnificent, with all the variety of music, garlands, per- 
Uimes, &c.*> I and therefore Horace uses dapes saliares'' for de- 
licate meats, as he does pontificum ccenee^ for great Regalio's. 

Feci ales.] The Feciales Varro derives from Jidesy because 
they had the care of the public faith in leagues and contracts. 
Others bring the word a Jcedere /aciendo on the same account. 
Their original in Italy was very ancient. Dionysius Halicarn^ 
finds them among the Aborigines, under the name of a-;rdf>d^o^«<, 
libaminum latores : And Virgil intimates as much in several pla- 
ces. Numa first instituted the order at Rome% consisting of 
twenty persons ', chosen out of the most eminent families in the 
city, and settled in a college. It is probable he ranked them a- 
mon^g the officers of religion, to procure them the more deference 
and authority, and to make their persons more sacred in the 
commonwealth. 

Their office was to be the arbitrators of all controversies re- 
lating to war and peace ; nor was it lawftil on any account to take 
up arms till they had declared all means and expedients that 
might tend to an accommodation to be insufficient. In case the 
republic had suffered any injury from a foreign- state, they dis- 
patched these Feciales, who were properly heralds, to demand 
satisfaction ; who, if they could procure no restitution or just re- 
turn, calling the gods to witness against the people and country, 
immediately denounced war ; otherwise they confirmed the al- 
liance that had been formerly made, or contracted a* new one ^. 
But the ceremonies used upon both tliese occasions, will fall more 
properly under another head. It is enough to observe here, that 
both the affairs were managed by these officers, with the consent 
of the senate and people. 

As to the Pater Patratus, it is not easy to determine whether 
he was a constant officer, and the chief of the Feciales, or whe- 
ther he was not a temporary master, elected upon account of 
making a peace or denouncing a war, which were both done by 
him. Rosinus makes him the constant governor or master of 
the Feciales ^ % Benestella (or the author under his name) a dis-^ 
tinct officer sdtogether '. Pomponius Lstus ^ and Polydore Vir- 
gil > tell us,, that he was only chosen by one of the Feciales, out df 
their own body, upon such occasions as we have just mentioned. 
The latter opinion may be defended by the authority of Livy, 

■DioQys. Halic. lib. 3. t>Gen. Dier. Hb. 1. cap. 6. •-Lib. 1. 

Od. 37. •» Lib 1. Od. 14, « Dionys. Liv. 'Alex, ab Alev. 

L 5. c. 3 » riutapch. in Num. ^ Lib. 3. c. 21. De Sacer- 

dot. Rom. cap. 6. ^ Ibid* 'De invent. Rer. lib i. cap. 14. 
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who, in order to the treaty with the Albans before the triple 
combat of the Hciratii and Curiatii, makes one of the Feciides 
choose a Pal^r Patratus to perform that ceremony ^ The per- 
son to be intrusted with this office must have been one who had 
a father and a son both alive ; and therefore Pater Patratus is no 
more than a more perfect sort of father ; as they imagined him to 
be, whose own father was still living, after he himself had been a 
father for some time. Perhaps too they might fancy him to be 
the fittest judge in affairs of such consequence, who could see as 
well behind, as before him \ 

Though the members of any collegiate body, and particularly 
the free tradesmen of the several companies, are oflen called So- 
dales ; yet those who challenged that name by way of eminence, 
were religious officers, instituted to take care of the festivals and 
annual honours of grcai persons deceased. The first of this or> 
der were the Sodales Titii, created to supervise the solemnities in 
memory of Tatius the Sabine king. Tiberius founded a college 
of the same nature, and gave the members the title of Sodales 
Augustales ; their business was to inspect the rites paid to Augus- 
tus Csesar after his death ; and to perform the same good offices 
to the whole Julian family, as the old Sodales Titii preserved the 
sacred memorials of all the Sabine race. 

Afterwards we meet with the Sodales Antoniniani, Helviani^ 
Alexandrini, &a instituted on the like accounts, but so restrain- 
ed to the service of the particular emperors, that the Antoni- 
ani, for example, were divided into the Pii, Lucii, Marci, &c. ac- 
cording to the proper name of the prince on whose honours they 
were to attend. Fid.. Dodwell Praelect. 1. ad Spartian. Had* 
r4an. S, 5. 



CHAP. VI. 

OF THE VESTALS* 



The institution of the Vestal Virgins is generally attributed Ur 
Numa ; though we' meet with the sacred fire long before, and 
even in the time of iEneas. B,ut perhaps Numa was the first who 
settled the order, and built a temple to the goddess in Rome «. 
Their office was to attend upon the rites of Vesta, the chief part 
of it** being the preservation of the holy fire, which Numa, fan- 

•Lib. I. cap. 24. * PluUrch. in Quaestion. Roman. « VirgiU 

JBaeld. lib. 2. cairn. 297. ^Plutarch. &, Dionysius. 
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cwing fire to be the first principle of aJl things, committed to their 
mtargd. Ovid teller us, that they understood nothing else but 
fire by Vesta herself: 

Nee tu alitid Vestam quam vivam inteUige Jtammam *. 

Though sometimes he makes her the same as the earth : 

■■ ■ ■ Tellus Vestaque numen idem est \ 

Polydore Virgil reconciles the two names by observing, that 
fire, or the natural heat by which all things are produced, is in- 
closed in the earth <^.. 

. They were obliged to keep this fire with all the care in the 
world ; and, if it happened to go out, it was thought impiety to 
light it at any common fiame, but they made use of the pure and 
unpolluted rays of the sun ^. Every year^ on the first of March, 
whether it had gone out or not, they always lighted it a-new \ 
There wercT other relics and holy things under their care, of 
which we have very uncertain accounts ; particularly the famous 
PaUadium brought fi'om Troy by ^neas ; for Ulysses and Dio- 
medes stole only a counterfeit one^ a copy of the other, which 
was kept with less care. 

Dionysiilis and Plutarch assure us, that Numa constituted on- 
ly four virgins for this service ; and that the same number re- 
mained ever after. And therefore a great antiquary is certainly 
mistaken, when he makes the number increased to twenty ^. 

They were admitted into this society between the years of six 
and ten ; and were not properly said to be elected or created, 
but capta, taken ; the Pontifex Maximus taking her that he li- 
ked by the hand, and leading her, as it were by force^ fron^ her 
parents^. 

The chief rules prescribed them by their founder, were to vow 
the strictest chastity for the space of thirty years. The first ten 
they were only novices, obliged to learn the ceremonies, and * 
perfect themselves in the duties of their religion. The next ten 
years they actually discharged the sacerdotal function ; and spent 
the remaining ten in teaching and instructing others. After this 
term was compleated, they had liberty to leave the order, and 
choose any condition of life that best suited with their inclina- 
tions ; though this was counted unlucky, and therefore seldom 
put in practice. Upon commission of any lesser faults, they were 
punished as the Pontifex Maximus (who had the ca/e of them) 
thought fit. But, if they broke their vow of virginity, they were 
constantly buried alive in a place without the city wal\, allotted 



* Pa«t. 6. V. 231. " Fast. 0. v. 460. • De invent. Rer. lib. 1. 

cap. 14. ' Plutarch, in Numa. « Alex, ab Alex. I. 5. c. 12. Ma- 

crob. Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 12. 'Alex, ab Alex. Ibid. « A Cell, 

lib. 1. cap. 12. 
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fortbat-partiCDdaFase f> and thence called campus tcderatus^ aa 
Festus informs us. 

^ut this severe condition was recompensed with severdt pn-* 
vileg^sand prerogatives. . When they went abroad, they Jiad the 
fasces carried berore them \ a consul or the praetor being oblig- 
ed to give them the wi^ ^. And if in their walk they casually 
lighted upon a malefactor leading to execution, they had the fa- 
vour to dehver him from the hands of justice, provided they 
made oalh that thefr meeting was purely aecklentai, without any 
compact or design^. 



CHAP. VII. 

I 

Ojr TKB DUUMVIRI, PEeEMVIRf, ANC> auINDBCBMYiai, KSEPBRA 
OV THE SIBYLLINE WRITmCS ; ANB OF THE CORXBANXEJi) OR 
PRIESTS OJT CYBELE, AND THE EPULONES. 

The fir«t of these orders, famous only on account of the relics 
they preserved, owe ^heir orrginal lo this occasion : 

A stTange old woman came once to Tarquinius Superbus Mrith 
nine books, which she said were tlie oracles of the Sibyls, and 
proffered to sell them. But the king making eome scruple about 
the price, she went away and burnt three of them ; and return- 
ing with the six, asked the same sum as before. Tarquin only 
laughed at the humour ; upon which the old woman left him once 
more ; and after she had burnt three others, came again with 
them that were left, but still kept to her old terras. The king 
began now to wonder at her obstinacy, and thinking there might 
be something more than ordinary in the business, sent for the 
Augurs to consult what was to be done. They, when their di- 
vinations were perfonxied, soon acquainted him what piece of 
impiety he had been guilty of, by refusing a treasure sent to him 
from heaven, and commanded him to give whatever she demand* 
ed for the books that remained. The woman received her mo- 
ney, and delivered the writings, and only charging them by all 
means to keep them sacred, immediately vanished. Two of the 
nobility were presently after chosen to be the keepers of these 
oracles, which were laid up with all imaginable care in the capi- 
tol, in a chest under ground. They could not be consulted 
without a special order of tlie senate, which was never granted, 
unless upon the receiving some notable defeat, upon the rising 

^ Plutarch, in Num. ^ Ibid. « Alex, ab Alex. lib. 5- cap. W. 

^ Plutarch, in Xum. 
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»f any considerable mutiny or sedition in the gtate; or upon 
some other extraordinary occasion ^ ; several of which we meet 
with in Livy \ 

The number of priests, in this as in most other orders, was 
several times altered. The Duumviri con- They had the common 
tmued till about the year of the city 388, name of Duumoiri (He- 
when the tribunes of the people preferred cemvirit or Quindecemmri) 
a law, that there should be ten men elec- Sacrisfadundu. 
ted for this service, part out of the nobility, and part out of the 
commons. . We meet with the Decemviri all along from hence, 
till about the time of Sylla the dictator, when the Quindecemviri 
occur ; which addition of five persons may, with very good rea- 
son, be attributed to him, who increased so many of the other 
orders. It were needless to give any farther account of the Si- 
byls, than that they are generally agreed to have been ten in 
number ; for which we have the authority of Varro ; though some 
make them nine, some four, some three, and ^me only one ^. 
They all lived in different ages and countries, were all prophet* 
esses ; and, if we believe the common opinion, foretold the co- 
ming of our Saviour. As to the writing, Dempster tells us, it 
was in linen ^, But one would think the common phrase of Fo* 
I'm Sibylla, used by Virgil, Horace, and other credible author^, 
should argue, that they wrote their prophecies on leaves of trees ; 

Xcially if we consider the great antiquity which is generally 
ved them, and are assured at the same time by Pliny «, that 
this was the oldest way of writing. 

Solinus acquaints us, that these books which Tarquin bought 
were burnt in the conflagration of the capitol, the year before 
Sylla^s dictatorship ^. Yet' their were others of their inspired 
writings, or at least copies or extracts of them, gathered up in 
Greece and other parts, upon a special search made by order of 
the senate ; which were kept with the same superstition as the 
former, till about the time of Theodosius the Great, when, the 
greatest part of the senate having embraced the Christian faith, 
such vaaities began to grow out of fashion ; till at last Stilicho 
burnt them all, under ilonorius, for which he is so severely cen- 
sured by the noble poet Rurilius, in his ingenious Itinerary : 

Nee tantum Geticis grassatus proditor armis^ 

Ante Sihylliniefata cremavit Opts, 
Odimus AUhceam consumpto funere t orris f 

NiscBum crinemjiere putantur aves. 
At Stilicho aternijatalia pignora fibri, 

Et plenas voluit pracipifare colus. 



* Dionys. Antlq. lib. 4. ^ Particalarly lib. 3. cap. 10. lib. 5. cap. 13. 

lib. 7. cap. 28. lib. 4. cap. 21. •= Dempster ad Ro«in. lib. 3. c 24. 

• IM4. • Lib. 33. ea|^ 11. ' Pol^histor. c. & 
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Nor only Roman arms the wretch betra/d 

To barbarous foes ; before that cursed deed 

He burnt the writings of the sacred maid. 

We hate Althaea for the fatal brand ; 

When Nisus fell, the weeping birds complain'd : 

More cruel he than the revengeful fair ; 

More cruel he than Nisus murderer ; 

Whose impious hands into the flames have thrown 

The heavenly pledges of the Roman crown. 

Unravelling all the doom that careful fate had spun. 

Among all the religious orders, as we meet with none oftener 
in authors ; so there were none of such an extravagant constitu- 
' tion as the priests of Cybele. We find them under the different 
names of ^ Curetes^ Corybantes, Galli, and Idas! Dactyli ; but 
can scarce get one tolerable etymology of either. As for Cybele 
herself, she is generally taken for the earth, and is the same with 
Rhea, Ops^ Berecinthia, the Idaean mother, the mother of the 
gods, and the great goddess. She was invited and received in- 
to Home, from Pesinus in Galatia, wiXh great solemnity, upon 
advice of the Sibylline oracles K 

But to return to her priests ; we find little of any certainty 
about them, only that they were all eunuchs, and by nation 
Phrygians ; and that in their solemn processions they danced in 
armour, making a confused noise with tiihbrels, pipes, and cym- 
}>dls, howling ail the while as if they were mad, and cutting 
themselves as they went along. One would little think that this 
was the goddess, who required such a sacred silence in her my- 
steries, as Virgil ^ would persuade us she did. And the best we 
could suppose at the sight of this bawling retinue, is that they 
were going to settle a swurra of bees ; for wliich service the same 
poet recommends the use of the cymbals of Cybele ^, 

But we cannot have a better relation of the original, and the 
manner of their strange solemnity, than what Lucrctius.has given 
us in his second book : 

Hanc vari(B gentesy antiqiio more sacrorum^ 
Idceam vocitant Matrerriy Phrygiasque catervas 
Dant comites ; quiprimum ex iUisJinihus edunt 
Per terrarum orltemjruges ccepisse creari, 
Gallos aiirib^unt^ quia^ numen qui liolarint 
Ma*risy et ingrati genitoribiis invent i sunt, ' 
Significare volunt indignos esse putandos, 
I ivam progeniem qui in oras luminis cdant, 
2'ympana tenia tonant palmis et cymbala circnm 
Concava raucisonoque minantur comua caniu, 

n ricrvF. Antiq. lib. 4. ^ Li v. lib. 29. cap. 14. « JEneid. 3. 
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Et Phrygio stimulat nutnero cava tibia mentes ; 
Telaque praportant violenti signajuroris, 
Ingratos animos, atque impia pectora v^lgi 
Conterrere metu qiice possint numine divie. 

Hie armata manus (Cureta^ nomine Graii 
Quos memorant Phrygios) inter sejbrte cateruis 
JjuukLnty in numerumque exsukant sanguine keti ; et 
Terrificas capitum quatientes numine cristas, 
Dictaos referunt Curetas ; qui Jovis ilium 
Vagitum in Creta quondam occuUasseJcruntur, 
Cumpueri circum pt^erum pernice c&ored 
Armati in numerum pulsarent aribus lera, 
Ne Satumus earn malis mandaret adeptusy 
JEtemumque daret matri sub pectore vubius. 

Concerning her, fond superstition frames 
A thousand odd conceits^ a thousand names. 
And gives her a large train of Phrygian dames : 
Because in Fhrygia com at first took birth. 
And thence was scattered o'er the other earth. 
Tliey eunuch all tlieir priests ; from whence 'tis shown. 
That they de^rve no children of their own. 
Who or abuse their sires, or disrespect, 
' Or treat their mothers with a cold neglect; 
Their mothers whom they should adore. ■ 
Amidst her pomp fierce drums and cymbals beat, 
And the hoarse horns with rattling notes do threat ; 
The pipe with Phrygian airs disturbs their souls. 
Till, reason overthrown, mad passion rules. 
They carry arms, those dreadful signs of war, 
To raise i' th' impious rout religious fear. 

Here some in arms dance round among the crowd, 
Look dreadful gay in their own sparkling blood. 
Their crests still shaking with a dreadful nod. 
These represent those armed priests who strove 
To drown the tender cries of infant Jove : 
By dancing quick, they made a greater sound. 
And beat their armour as they danc'd around. 
Lest Saturn should have found, and eat the boy. 
And Ops for ever moumM her prattling joy. 

Mr Creech. 

But we must not omit a more comical, though a shorter ac- 
<*ount, that we liave of th^m in Juvenal : 



"Matrisque Deum chorus intratf et ingens 



Semivir obscceno Jades referenda minorip 
MoUia gui raptS secuit genitalia testily 
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Jampridem cut rauca cohorSy cui ti/mpana ceduni 

pUbeia ;*. 

And Cybele^s priests, an eunuch at their head, 
About the streets a mad procession led ; 
The venerable gelding, large and high 
O'erlooks the herd of his inferior fry ; 
His aukward clergymen about him prance, 
And beat their timbrels to their mystic dance. 

Mr Dryden, 

The Epulones, at their first creation, Livy ^ assures us, were 
only three : Soon after they were increased to seven ; whence 
. they are commonly called Septenwiri Epulonum, or barely Sep' 
temviriy or the Septewoiratus ; and some report that Julius Cae- 
sar, by adding three more, changed them to a Decemvirate : 
though it is certain they kept their old name. They had their 
name from a custom which obtained among the Romans, in time 
of public danger, of making a sumptuous feast in their temples, 
to which they did, as it were, invite the deities themselves ; for 
their statues were brought on rich beds, with their pulmnarii 
too, or pillows, and placed at the most honourable part of the 
table as the principal guests. These regalios they called epulce, 
or lectisternia ; the ' care of which belonged to the Epulones, 
This priesthood is by Plin/ junior set on an equal foot with that 
of the Augurs; when, upon a vacancy in each order, he supplicates 
his master Trajan to be admitted to either. The whole epistle 
ought to be set down for an example of modesty and wit. 

PLmius Thajano. 

Cum sciam, Domine, ad testimonium laudemque morum meorum 
jjertinere tarn honi principis judicio exornan^ ^ogo, dignitatis ad 
quam me provexit indulgentia tua^ vel auguratum, vel septemvira^ 
tu7n, quia vacant, adjicere digneris : tUjure sacerdotii precari decs 
pro te publice passim, quos nunc precor pielate privatd. 



CHAP.VIIL 

OF THE ROMAN SACRIFICES. 



T*HE word sacrificium more properly signifies the thing oSsredt 
than the action of offering. The two common words to express 
Ihe former, were victima and'Awfia; which though they arc 
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▼er J often confounded, yet by the first word ave properly nitant 
the greater sort of sacrifices, by the other the les& 

Though every deity had some pecuKar rites and institutions, 
and consequently different sorts of sacrifices, in which the greats 
est part of the paWic worship then consisted; yet there were 
some standing rules an^ ceremonies to be observed in all. 

The Priest (and sometimes the person that gave the victim) 
went before in a white garment free from spots and figures ; for 
Cicero tells us, that white is the most acceptable coloui tothe 
gods ; I suppose, because if seeots to denote purity and iimo- 
cence. 

The beast to be sacrificed, if it was of the larger ^ort, used ti» 
be marked on the horna with gold ;. if of the lesiser soit, it was 
crowned with the leaves of that tree which the Mty was thought 
most to delight in for whom . the^ sacrifice was designed. And 
besides these, they wore the infolcs and viUcBy a sort of white 
fillets, about tl^cir head. 

Before the procession went a pubRc crier, proclaiming Hoc 
age to the people, to give them> notice that they should forbear 
working, and attend to the solemnity. The pipers and harp- 
ers, too, were the forerunners of the show ; and what time they 
could spare from their instruments, was spent in assisting the 
crier to admonish the people* The sacrifice being brought te 
the altar, the priest took hold of the altar with one hand, and 
ushered in the solemnity with a prayer to all the gods ; mention- 
ing Janus and Vesta always first and last, as if through them 
th^y had access to the rest. During the prayer, some public^ 
oilicer was to command the strictest silence, for which the com- 
mon expression was Favete Unguis, a phrase used by Horace % 
Juvenal ^, Tibullus% &c. And the piper played all the wliile to 
hinder the hearing of any unlucky noise. After his prayer the 
priest began the sacrifice with what they called Immolatio^ 
(though, by Synecdoche, the word is often taken for the whole 
act of sacrificing), the throwing some sort of corn and firankin- 
cense, together with the mohy i. e. bran or meal mixed with 
salt, upon the head of the beast. In the next place he sprinkled 
wine between the horns ; a custom very often taken notice of by 
the poets ; so Virgil : 

Ipsa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido 
Candentis vaccce media inter cornuaJu7idit \ 

O'er the white heifer's horns the beauteous que€n 
Holda the rich plate, and pours the wme between. 



• LJb. 3. Od. 1. ► Sat. 18. " Lib. 2. Eleg. 1. ^ iEncid. 4. 

V eo. 
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And Ovid more expressly : . 

Rode, capety vilem ; tamen hinc, cum stabis ad 'aras^ 
In tua quodjundi cornua possit, erit *. 

Go^ wanton goat, about the vineyard browze 
On the young shoots, and stop the rising juice ; 
You'll leave enough to pour between your horns. 
When for your sake the hallow'd altar burns. 

But before he poured the wine on the beast, he put the plate 
to his own mouth, and just touched it' with his lips, giving it to 
those that stood near him to do the like. This they tenxusd U- 
hatio. . / . 

In the next place, he plucked off some of the roughest hairs 
growing between the horns of the beast, and threw them into 
the fire, as the prima lihamina : 

Et summa$ capiens media inter cornua setas, 
Ignibus imponit sacrisy libamina prima \ 

The bristling hairs that on the forehead grew. 
As the.first offering on the fire she threw. 

And now turning himself to the east, he only made a sort of 
crooked line with his' knife from the forehead to the tail ; and 
then delivered the beast to the public servants to kill. We find 
these inferior officers under the several names of Popse, Agones^ 
Cultrarij^ and Victimarii : Their business, besides the killing of 
the beast, was to take off his skin, to bowel him, and to wash 
the whole body. Then the duty of the Aruspex came in place, to 
search the entrails for good and bad omens. When this was 
over, the priests had nothing else to do but to lay what parts they 
thought fittest for the gods upon the altar, and to go and regale 
themselves upon the rest. See Alex, ab Alex. lib. 4. cap. 17. 



CHAP. IX. 

OF THE ROMAN YBAK. 



We meet with three accounts in use at several times among the 
Romans, which owe their original to Romulus, Numa, and Ju- 
lius Caesar. Romulus divided his year into ten months^ whicli 
Plutarch would persuade us had no certain or equal term, but 
consisted, some of twenty days, some of thirty-five, and some of 
more ^ But he is generally allowed to have settled, the number 

• Fast. L * iSneid. 6. v. 246. « Plut. in Numa. 
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of days with a great deal more equality, allotting to March, May, 
Quintilisy and October, one and thurty days; to. April, June, 
SextiliSf November, and December, thirty; making up in sJl three 
hundred and four days \ \ 

Scilicet arma magis quhm sidera^ Romuky noras, 

Scaliger indeed is very angry that people should think the 
Komans had ever any other account, than by twelve months K 
But it is probable that the testimonies of Varro, Macrobius, Cen- 
sorinus, Ovid, &c. will over-rule the bare words of Licinius Ma- 
cer and Fenestella, which are all he produces. As to the names 
of llomulus^s months, the first to be sure was consecrated to 
Mars, the father of the state. The next too may be fetched from 
Venus, the other guardian parent of the Romans, if w^e admit of 
the allusion between the word Aprilis and 'Atp^^^im, her name 
in Greek : Though it is generally derived, from aperiOf to open, 
because this is the chief part of the spring in which the biifis 
and flowers open and disclose themselves ^. May he named so 
from Maia the mother of Mercury, according to Plutarch * ; 
though Macrobius makes the Maia to whom May was dedicated 
the same as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and difierent from Mercu- 
ry's mother ®. Ovid brings it d Senibus^ i. e. d Majoribus '• June 
either comes from Juventus, because this is the youthful and gay 
part of the year ^ ; or else it is a contraction of Junonius, and 
dedibated to the goddess Juno \ The other months he deno- 
minated as they stood in order ; so Quintilis is no more than the 
fifth month, Sextilis than the sixth ; and so on : But these two 
afterwards changed their names to July and August, in hoaour 
of Julius Caesar and his successor Augustus. As Nero had afler- 
wards called April Neronius * ; so Plutarch tells us, thafeDomitiAi| 
too, in imitation of them, gave the two^months immediately fol- 
lowing the names of Germanicus and Domitianus ; but he being 
slain, they recovered their old denominations K 

Numa was a little better acquainted with the celestial motions 
than his predecessor ; and therefore undertaking to reform the 
calendar, in the first place he added the two months of January 
and February ; the first of which he dedicated to the god Janus; 
the other took its name from^^ruo, to purify, because thefeasto 
of purification were celebrated in that months To compose 
these two monUis, he put fifty days to the old three hundred and 
four, to make them answer the course of the moon ; and then 
took six more from the six months that had even days, adding 



*■ Macrob. Saturn. I 1. cap. 12. Censor, de die Natal, c. 20, Ac. )> De 
Emendat. Tempor. 1. 2. ^ Plut. in Num. Macrob. Sat. J. 1 .c. 12. 

* In Numa. • Sat. 1. 1. c. 12. 'Fast. 1. v. 41. « Plut, in 

Nunuk ''Macrob. ubi supra. 'Suet, in Ner. c. 55. ^Plut. 

in Numa. Ubid. 
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cme odd day more than he ought to have done, merely out of 
superstition, and to make the number fortunate. However, he 
could get but eight and twenty days for February ; and there- 
fore that month was always counted unlucky *. Besides this, he 
observed the difference between the solar and the lunar course 
to be eleven days ; and, to remedy the inequality, he doubled 
those days afler every two years, adding an interstitial month to 
follow February, which Plutarch calls in one place Mercidinus ^, 
and in another Mercidonius ^. But the care of this intercalation 
being left to the priests, they clapped in or left out the month 
whenever they pleased, as they fancied it lucky or unlucky, and 
so made such mad work, that the festivals and solemn days for 
sacrifice were removed by little and little, till, at last, they came 
to be kept at a season quite contrary to what they had been forr 
merly <^. 

Julius Caesar was the first that undertook to remedy this dis- 
order ; and to this purpose he called in the best philosophers and 
ifQathematicians of his time, to settle the point. In order to 
bring matters right, he was forced to make one confused year of 
fifteen months, or four hundred and forty-five days ; but, to pre- 
serve a due regulation for the future, he took away the inter- 
calary months ; and adding ten days to Numa's three hundred 
and fifty-five, equalled them to the course of the sun, except six 
odd hours. The ten days he distributed among those seven 
months that had before but nine and twenty ; and as for the six 
hours, he ordered them to be let alone till they made up a whole 
day ; and this every fourth year he put in the same place where 
the month used to be inserted before^; and that was just five 
ckys before the end of February, or next before the sixth of the 
bSends of March. For this reason the supernumerary day ha4 
tfie name of Dies Bissextus ; and thence the leap-year came to 
be called Annus Bissextilis. 

But the priests, who had been the authors of the old confusion, 
committed as great a blunder in the new computation, by inter- 
posing the leap-day at the beginning of every fourth year instead 
of the end ; till Augustus Caesar brought it into the right course 
again ^, in wliich it has continued ev^er sinte, and is followed by 
a great part of Europe at this day. 

Yet because there wanted eleven minutes in the six odd hours 
of Julius's year, tlie ^Equinoxes and Solstices losing something 
continually, were found, about the year 1 582, to have run back 
ten whole days ; for which reason. Pope Gregory at that time 
undertook a new reformation of the calendar, cutting off ten 
days to brii^ them to their proper places. This account they 

^Censorin. de Die Natali, cap, ^0. *' In Numa. * In Jul. Ce^ 

'Ibid. •Censorin. cap. 20. 'Macrob. Sat. lib. 1. c^p* X4h Suetoiu 

Hi August, cap- 3i< 
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call the Gregorian or New Style, wdikh is observed too fn many 
parts of Europe. 



CHAP. X. 

THE DISTINCTION OF THE JELOUk'S DAYS, 

W^HEN Numa divided the year into twelve months, he made ft 
distinctton too in the days, ranking them in these three orders : 
Dies Festiy PrefeHi^ and Intercut : 

The first sort was consecrated to the gods : 

The second allotted for the civil business of men : 

The third divided between sacred and ordinary em{Ja^ment8« 

The Dies Festi were set apart for the celebration of these four 
s(^mnities, Sacrificing Epula, Ludi, and Feria. 

Sacrificia w«re no more than public sacrifices to the gods. 

EpuUe were a sort of banquets celebrated to the honour of 
the deities. 

I4idi were public Kports instituted with the same design. 

Feria were either public or private. 

The public were of four sorts : Siativie^ Concepiivcp^ Impera- 
tive, and NundiruB. 

Ferice Stativa were public feasts kept by the wliole city, ac^- 
cording to the set time appointed in the calendar for (heir ob^ 
aervation ; as the Agonalia^ Carmentaliay LupercaUa, ^g. 

Feri{e Conceptiva were such as the magistrates, or priests, ap» 
pointed annually to be celebrated upon what days they fpieased ; 
as the LatincBf Paganalia, Compiialia^ &c. 

Ferice Imperativis were such as the coosuJs, prs^tovs, or dicitd- 
tors, instituted by virtue of their own authority, and commanded 
to be observed upon solemn occasions, as the gaining of a vic- 
tory, and the like. 

NundintE were days set apart £br the cbncoiirse of the peo» 
pie out of tlie country and neighbouring towns, to expose their 
commoflities to sale, the same as our greater markets or fairs. 
They had the name of Nundince, because they were kept every 
ninth day, as Ovid informs us ^ It must be pemembered» thai 
though the Nundince at first were of the number of the Feria, 
yet Aey were afterwards by a law declared to be Dies Faitis 
that the country people might not be hindered in tbe{r work^ 
but might at the same time pe/form their business of market and 

• • Fasu 1. vef*. H. 
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• tale, and also have their controversies and causes decided by the 
pnetor; whereas otherwise they must have been forced to come 
to town again upon the usual court-days. 

Feria Private, were holidays observed by particular persons 
or families upon several accounts ; as biiith-days, funerals, and 
the like. 

Jhus much for the Dies Festi^ 

The Prqfesti were Fasti Comitiales^ Comperendini, Static and 
Praliares. 

Dies Fasti were the same as our court-days ; upon which it 
was lawful for the Praetor to sit in judgment, and consequently 
Fan tria verba, to say those three solemn words. Do, Dico, Ad^ 
dico, '^ I sit here to give laws^ declare right, adjudge losses. '' AU 
other days (except the intercisi) were called Nefasti ; because 
it was ^ot lawful to say those three words upon them ; that is, 
the courts were not open. But we may observe from a phrase 
of Horace % that Dies nefastus signifies an unlucky day, as well 
as a non-coort-day. 

Dies CamitialeSf were such days as the Comitia, or public as- 
semblies of the people, were held upon ; or, as Ovid styles them, 

Qp^is populum jus est includere septis^ ^ 

Days when people are shut up to vote. 

Dies Comperendini, were days when persons that had been 
sued might give bail ; properly, days of adjournment. 

Dies Statif were days appomted for the decision of any cause 
between a Roman and a foreigner. 

Dies Praliares, were such days upon which they thought it 
lawful to engage in any action of hostility ; for during the time 
of some particular feasts, as the Saturnalia, the Latince, and 
that which they called Cum mundus patet, consecrated to Dis. 
and Proserpina, they reckoned it a piece of impiety to raise, 
maroh, or exercise their men, or to encounter with the enemy, 
unless first attacked. 

If we make a division of the Roman days into fortunate and 
unfortunate ; Dies Postriduani, i. e. the next day after the ka? 
lends, nones, or ides, were always reckoned of the latter sort ; 
and therefore had the names of Dies Atri. 

A. GeUius gives us the reason of this observation from Fer^ 
fius FlaccuSy because they had taken notice for several ages, 
Ihat those days have proved unlucky to the state in the loss of 
battles, towns, and other casualties ^. 

He tells us in the same place, that the day before the fourth 
of the kalends, nones, or ides, was always reckoned unfortu- 
sate ; but he does not know for what reason, unless that he 

^ Lib. f . Od. 1& ^ Fait 1. vwi. iX ' Noct. Attk. lib^S. cap. 17. 
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£a4« the graat overthrow at Cannas to have happened on such 
« day. 



CHAP. XI. 

OF THE KALENDS, NONES, AND IDES. 

X HE way the Romans used to reckon the days of their months 
was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romulus began his months 
always upon the first day of the moon, and was followed in this 
hy the authors of the other accounts, to avoid the altering of the 
iofimoveable feasts. Therefore, every new moon, one of the in- 
ferior priests used to assemble the people in the capitpl, and call 
over as many days as there were between Uiat and the nones ; 
and jBo from the old word calOf or the Greek n^xtSt to qall^ the 
first of these days had the name of Kalendis. But we must re- 
inember, that this custom of calling the days continued no long* 
er than the year of the city 4?50$ when C» Flavins, the Curule* 
y^dile, ordered thejhsti^ or kolendar, to be set up in public places, 
that every body might know the difference of times, and the re^ 
turn of the festivals*. 

The nones were so called^ because they reckoned nine days 
from the ides. 

The i(^% were getiera}ly about tlie middle of the mpnth, and 
then we xnay derive the word from Iduare^ an obsolete verb, 
signifying to divide. 

'^ The kalends were always fixed to the first day of every iponth, 
but the nones and the ides in four months were on different days 
than in the other eight. For March, May, July and October 
had six nones a-piece, the other only four. Therefore, in the 
first, the nones were the 7th, and the ides the 15th; in the last, 
the nones the 5th, and the ides the 1 3th. 

In reckoning these, they always went backwards, thus, Janu- 
ary 1, wa^ the first of ihe kalends of January : December 31, 
Prid. KaL Jan. Oecemb, ; 80, Terlio Kah Jan, and so on to the 
13th, and that wfi9 Jdu9 DeoemMs ; and then the I2th Prid. 
Iduum Decemb,; the 1 1th, Teriio Iduum Decemk and so on to the 
5th day, and that was Non^ Decemb. And then again the 4th, 
Prid. Nonarum Decemb. ; the third. Teriio Non. Decern. ; the 
second, Quarto Non. Deeemk ; and the first Kalends Decemb. 

We must observe, that when we meet with Kalendas^ Nonas, 
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or Tdiis in the accusative case, the preposition anf^is alvrays 
understood : As tertio Kalendas, Idus, or Nanas^ is the same as 
terlio die ante KaL Non.ot Idus. 



r'^ CHAP. XIL 

THE MOST REMARKABLE FESTIVALS OF THE ROMANS, AS THEY 
STAND IN THE KALENDAR. 

The kalends, or the first day of January, was noted for the en- 
tering of the magistrates on their office ; and for the wishing of 
good fortune, and sending presents to one another among friends*. 
The ninth (or quint. Id.) was the feast of the Agonalia^ in- 
stituted by Numa Pompilius, in honour of Janus, and attended 
with the aySffj, the solemn exercises and combats ; whence, in 
Ovid's judgment \ it took its name. 

The eleventh (or tert. Id.) was the feast of the Carmentalta, 
in memory of Carmenta, Evander's mother. 

February the fifteenth, or the fifteenth of the kalends of March, 
was the feast of the Lupercalia^ when the Luperci made their 
wild procession <^, which has been^ desdribed before. 

February the eleventh, or the third of the ides, was the jPera- 
fofl, or feast in honour /)f the ghosts ; when people carried some 
little sort of offering to the graves of their deceased friends. O- 
▼id gites us so handsome an account of it, that we must not 
pass it by : 

Est honor et tumults ; animas placare paternas ^, 
Parvaque in extructas muneraferre pyras : 
* Farva petunt manes : pietas pro divite grata est 
Munere ; non avidos Styx habet ima Deos ; 
Tegula porrectis satis est velata coronisy 
Et aparSiBf rages, parvaque mica salis. 

Tombs have their honours too ; Our parents crave 

Some slender present to adorn their grave. 

Slender the present which the ghosts we owe ; "^ 

Those powers observe not what we give, but how : > 

No greedy souls disturb the happy seats below ; J 

They only ask a tile with garlands crown'd. 

And fruit and salt to scatter on the ground. 

The day after the Feralia was the Charistia^ or Festival of 

a Ovid. Fast. 1. v. 71. ^Ovid. Fast. lib. 1. «Ovid. FasU 2. v. 

267, &c. ^ Ibid. 533, &c. 
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Love, when all the relations in every &miiy met togetber and 
had a feast. 

On the 22d or 23d (according to the different length of thig 
month) were the Terminalia, sacred to Terminus^ the guardian 
of boundaries and land-marks ; on which they now offered to him 
cakes and fruits, and sometimes sheep and swine, notwithstand* 
ing the ancient prohibition of bloody sacrifices in this case ; the 
reason of which prohibition Plutarch * supposes to have been, 
lest they should violate the tokens of peace and agreement, by 
staining them with blood. 

The kalends of March was the MaironaUa^ a feast kept by 
the Roman matrons to the honour of Mars ; to whom they 
thought themselves obliged for the happiness of bearing good 
children ; a favour which he first conferred on his own mi^stress, 
Ehea^ 

This feast was the subject o£ Horace's ode, 

Martiis coelebs quid agam Calendis^ &c* 

On the same day began the solemn feast of the Salii, and their 
procession with the anct/lia^ which have been spoken of before. 

The ides of March was the feast of Anna Perenna ; in honour 
either of the sister of Dido, who fled into Italy to iEneas ; or of 
one Anna an old gentlewoman^ that, in a great dearth at Rome, 
for some time furnished the common people with com out of her 
own store. The celebration of this day consisted in drinking 
and feasting largely among friends. The common people met 
for this purpose in the fields^ near the Tiber^ and, building them- 
selves booths and arbours, kept the day with all manner of sports 
and jollity ; wishing one another to live as many years as they 
drank cups ^ 

The same day was, by a decree of senate, ordered to be called 
Parricidiumy for the murder of Julius Cffisar, which happened 
on it**, Appian, in his second book, tells us of a very different 
law that Dolabella the consul would have preferred upon this oc- 
casion ; and that was, to have the day called ever ailer, Natalis 
urbisy the birth-day of the city ; as if their liberty had revived 
upon the death of Caesar. 

March the 19th, or the 14th of the kalends of April, began, 
the QuinquatruSy or Qiunquafriay the feast of Minerva, conti* 
nuing five days. It was during this solemnity, that the boys and 
girls used to pray to the goddess for wisdom and learning, of 
which she had the patronage; to which custom Juvenal alludes: 

Eloquium etfamam Demostkenis aut Ciceronis 
Jncipit optarey et totis quinquatribus optat «• 

' Qu£e8t. Rom. »» Ovid. Fast 3. v. 233. • Ibid. t« 623, &c, 

* Sueton. in Jul. cap^ 89. « Sat. li). 
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To rival Tulty or Demoslheoes, 

Begins to wish ih the Quinquatrian days^ 
And wiihes all the feast 

At the. same time the youths carried their masters their fee or' 
j^esent, termed MinervaL 

April the 19lh, or the ISth of the kalends of May, was the 
Cenalia^ or feast of Ceres, in which solenmity the chief actors- 
were the women. No person that mourned was allowed to bear 
a^ pcirt in this service ; and therefore it is very remarkable, that, 
upon the defeat at Cannae, there was such an universal grief in 
the city, that the anniversary fea«l? of Ceres was forced to be 
atnitted ». 

April the Slsfr, or the 1 Ith of ijhe kalends of May, was the Pa-- 
Uliay or feast of Pales, goddess of Shepherds. This is sometimes 
called Pariliay ^ pariendo^ because prayers were now made for 
the fruitfulness of the sheep. Ovid tells us a very tedious course 
of superstition that the siltepberdff run through upon this day '^ 
They always contrived to have a great feast at night ; and, when 
most of them were pretty merry, they concluded all with dan- 
cing over the fires that they made in the field with heaps of 
stubble ^ 

The same day was called Urbis Nafalisy being the day on* 
which the city Was built ^ 

April the 25th, or the 7th of the kalends of May, was the lio- 
Mgaliay a feast of the goddess Uobigo, or the god Robrgus, who* 
ttook care to^ keep off the mildew and blasting from the corn and 
fruit *: 

April the 27th, or the 5tJi of the kalends of May, was the Flo* 
ralia, or feast of Flora, goddess of flowers % when the public 
sports were celebrated that will be hereafter described ', 

In the remaining part of the year, we meet with no festival of 
extraordinary note, except the Poplifugium and the Saturnalia. 
The original of the famous 'Nonts Caprotina, or Poplifuginm^ 
is doubly related by JPlutarch, according to the two common^ 
opinions. First, because Romulus disappeared on that day, 
when an assembly being held in the Palus Caprea^ or goats- 
marsh, on a sudden happened a most wonderful tempest, accom- 
panied with terrible thunder and other unusual disorders in the 
air. The common people fled all away to secure themselves ;. 
but, after the tempest was over, could never find their king ». 

Or else from Caprificus a wild fig-tree, because in the Gallic 
war, a Roman virgin, who was prisoner in the enemies camp, 
taking the opportunity wbeoi she saw them one night in a dis* 

a Liv. lib. 22. ^ Ovid. Fast.-v. 4. 721, &c. « IIm4. v. 806. 

* IWd. V. 901. • Ibid. t. 943. ' See Oook v. cap. 7. s Plu- 

tarch, in Romulo. 
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iwder, got up into a wild fig-tree, and holding out a lighted torch 
toward the city, gave the Romans a signal to fall on ; which 
.they did with such good success as to obtain a considerable vic- 
tory ». 

The original of the Saturnalia^ a;3 to the time, is unknown ; 
Macrobius assuring us, that it was celebrated in Italy, long be- 
fore the building of Rome ^ ; the story of Saturn, in whose ho* 
<iiour it was kept, every body is acquainted with. As to the man- 
ner of the solemnity, besides the ^sacrifices and other pai^s of 
public worship, there were several lesser observations worth our 
notice : ^s, first, the libesty now allowed to servants to be free 
and merry -with their masters, so often alluded to in authors. It 
IS probable this was done in memory of the liberty enjoyed in 
the golden age under Saturn, before the names of servant and 
master were known to the world. Besides 4his, they sent pre- 
jsents to one another among friends ; no war was to be proclaim- 
ed^ and no offender executed; , the schools kept a vacation, and 
nothing but mirth and. freedom was to be met with in the city. 
They kept at first only one day, the 14th of the kalends of Ja- 
,nuary ; but the number was afterwards increased to three, four, 
.£ve, and, some say seven days^^ 

'.Flutarch. in Romulo, et in Caxnillo. ^ Macrob. Saturn, lib. 1. cap. ^« 
/*^Ips. Saturnal* lib. 1. cap. 3. 
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CHAP. I. 



OF THE GENERAL DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE. 

XVOMtTLUSy as soon as his city was^olerably well filled witli in- 
habitantSy made a distinction of the people according to honour 
and quality ; giving the better sort the name of Patres, or Patri^ 
citf and the rest the common title of Plebeiu To bind the two 
degrees more firmly together, he recommended to the Patricians 
some of the Plebeians to protect and countenance ; the former 
being stiled Patroni^ and the latter CUentes. The patrons were 
always their clients counsellors in difficult cases, their advocates 
in judgments ; in short, their advisers and overseers in all afiairs 
whatever. On the other side, the clients faithfully served their 
patrons, not only paying them all imaginable respect and defer- 
ence, but, if occasion required, assisting them with money to*^ 
wards the defraying of any extraordinary charges. But after- 
wards, when the state grew rich and great, though all other good 
offices continued between them, yet it was thought a dishonour- 
able thing for the better sort to take any money of their in- 
feriors *. 

The division of the people into the three distinct orders of 
Senators, Knights, and Commons, took its rise about the time of 
Tarquin^s expulsion. The senators were tfuch persons as had 
been promoted to sit in the supreme council of state, either out 
of the nobility or commons. If out of the latter order, they had 
the honour of a gold ring, but not of a horse kept at the public 
charge ; as Manutius hai;h nicely observed. The knights were 
such persons as were allowed a gold ring and a horse at the pub- 
lic charge. The commons were all the rest oi the people be- 
sides these two orders, including not only the inferior populace, 

a fSife 0ionY8. lib. I?. Liv. lib. 1. Plutarch, in Romulo. 
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but such of the nobility too as had not yet been elected senators, 
and such of the gentry as had not a complete knight^s estate s 
For persons were admitted into the two higher ranks according 
to their fortunes ; one that was worth eight hundred sestertia, 
was capable of being chosen senator ; one that had four hundred^ 
might be taken into the equestrian order. Augustus afterwards 
altered the senatorian estate to twelve hundred sesterces ; but 
^he equestrian continued the same. 

The thrM «*dttinton tef ms by which the knights are mentioned 
in Roman authors, are Eqnesj Equestris ordinisy and Equestri 
loco natus'y the two former of which are, in all' respects, the 
very same. But the latter is properly applied to those Equites 
whose fathers were indeed of the same order, but had never 
reached the senatorian dignity ; for, if their fathers had been 
senators, they would have been said to have been born of the 
senatorian, and not of the equestrian rank \ 

When we find the Optimates and the Populates opposed in 
authors, we must suppose the former to have been those persons^ 
of what rank soever, who stood up for the dignity of tfvs chie^ 
magistrates, and the rigorous grandeur of the state ; and who 
cared not if the inferior members sufiered for the advanceaient 
of the commanding powers. The latter we must take likewise 
fbr those persons, of what rank soever, who courted the favour 
of the commons, by encouraging them to sue for greater privi- 
leges, and to bring things nearer to a level. For it would be un- 
reasonable to make the same distinction between these parties, 
al^ SigoniuS and dthers lay down, ** that the Pbpulares were 
*^ tl>06e who endeavoured by their words and actions to ingratiate 
** themselves with the multitude ; and the Optimates those who so 
<< behaved th&mselves In all aftairs^ as to make their conduct i^* 
*' proved by every good man, " This ekpiication agrees much 
better with the sound of the words, than with the sense of the 
things ; fbr at this rate, the Optimates and the Populares will 
be only other terms fbr the virtuous and the vicious ; and it 
would be equally hard in such large divisions of men, to acknow^ 
ledge one side to have been wholly honesty and to affirm the 
other to have beeki entirely wicked,. I know that this opinion is 
built on the authority of Cicero i but if we look on hirti not only 
as a prejudiced person^ but as an orator too^ we shall not won« 
der^ that in distinguishing the two partiesi he gave so infamous 
a mark to the enemies siae> and so honourable a one to his own. 
Otherwise the murderers of Csesat {who w«re the Optimates) 
must pass fbr men 6f the highest probity; and the fbllowiBrs of 
Augustus (who were of the opposite faction) must seem in gene«i 
ral a pack of profligate knaves. It would thetiefore be a tnuch 
more moderate judgmenti to found the difference rather on po- 

■ ■■ I ■ III I • I I t >i I - . :-» 

* Vid. P. Manut. de Civ. Rom. p. 5. 



licy, than on motality ; rather on the principle of government, 
than of feligioft and pirivAte duty. 

There is another common division of the people into >Jobile8, 
Noti, and Ignobiles, taken from the right of using pictures, or 
statues ; an honour only Allowed to such whose ancestors or them* 
selves had born some Curule office, that is, had been Curule-is- 
dile. Censor, Prsetorj or Gohsuh He that had the picturesorstatues 
of his ancestors, was termed Nobilis ; he that had only his own, 
Notus ; he that had neither, I|nobilis. So that Jui magink was 
much thu same thing among them, as the right of bearing a coat 
of arms among us ; and their Novus Homo is equivalent to our 
upstart gentleman. 

For a great while none but the Patricii were the Nobiles, be- 
cause no person, unless of that superior rank, could bear any Cu- 
rule office. Hence, in many places of Livy, Sallust, and other 
authors, we find Nobilitas used ^r the Patrician order, and so 
opposed to Plebs. But in after times, when the commons ob* 
tained a right of enjoying those .Curule honours, they by the 
same means procured the title of Nobiles, and left it to their 
posterity *. 

Such persons as were free of the city, are generally distin- 
guished into Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini. The Ingenui were 
sudi as had been born free> and of pry-ents that had been always 
free. The Libertini were the children of such as had been made 
free. Liberti, such as had been actually made free themselves. 

The two common ways of conferring freedom, were by testa- 
ment and by manumission. A slave was said to be free by tes- 
tament, when his master^ in consideration of his faithful service, 
had left him free in his last will : of which custom we meet with 
abundance of examples in every historian. 

This kind of Liberti had the title of Orcini, because their 
masters were gone to Orcus. In allusion to which custom, whenj, 
after the muraer of Julius Csesar, a great number of unworthy 
persons had thrust themselves into the senate, without any just 
pretensions, they were merrily distinguished by the term of Se^ 
7iatores Orcini K 

The ceremony of manumission wa^ thus performed : the slave 
was brought before the Consul, and in after times before the 
Praetor, by his master^ who, laying his hand upon his servant's 
head, said to the Praetor, Hunc homi?ief7i liberum esse volo ; and 
with that, let him go out of his hand, which they termed e manu 
emittert. Then the Praetor, laying a rod upon his head^ called 
nnndictoj said, Hico ewni liberum esse^ more Quiritum, Hence 
I^ersiusy 

Vindictd poHqUant fneus ^ Pratore recesn^ 

a Vide Sigon* de Jur. Civ. Rom. lib. 2, cap. 20. ^ Sueton. in Octav. 

tap. B$. 
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After this the Lictor, taking the rod out of the Praetor^s hand, 
struck the servant several blows on the head, face, and back ; 
and nothing now remained but Pileo donari, to receive a cap in 
token of liberty^ and to have his name entered in the common 
roll of freemen, with the reason of his obtaining that favour. 

There was a third way of bestowing freedom, which we do 
not so often meet with in authors ; it was when a slave^ by the 
' consent and approbation of his master, got his name to be inser- 
ted in the censor^s roll ; such a man was called liber censu / a& 
the two already mentioned were liber testamento, and Uber ma- 
numissione* 



CHAP. IL 

OF THE SENATE. 



1 HE chief council of state, and, as it were the body of magis- 
trates^ was the Senate ; which, as it has been generally reckoned 
the foundation and support of the Roman greatness, so it was 
one of the earliest constitutions in the republic : For Romulus 
first chose out a hundred persons of the best repute for birth, 
wisdom^ and integrity of manners, to assist him in the manage- 
ment of aH'airs, with the naane of Senatores, or Patres, from their 
age and gravity (vel cetate^ vel cune similitudine, Patres appeUa^ 
bantuTy says Sallust : ) a title as honourable^ and yet as little sub- 
ject to envy, as could possibly have been pitched upon. After 
the admission of the ISabines into Home, an equal number of 
that nation were joined to the former hundred ^ And Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, upon his first succession to the crown, to ingratiate 
himself with the commons, ordered another hundred to t)e selec- 
ted out of that body, for an addition to the senate ^, which be- 
fore had been always filled with persons of the higher ranks, fiyl- 
la the dictator made them up above four hundred : Julius Caesar 
nine hundred ; and, in the time of the second triumvirate, they 
were above a thousand ; no distinction being made with respect 
to merit or quality. But this disorder was afterwards rectified by 
Augustus, and a reformation made in the Senate, according to 
the old constitution ^. 

The right of naming senators belonged at first to the kings ; 
afterwards the consuls chose, and referred them to the people 
jpeople for their approbati(»n ; but, at last, the Censors engrossed 
the whole privilege of conferring this honour. He that stood 
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^Gt in the censor^s roll, had the honourable title of Princeps Se^ 
natus ^ ; yet the chief magistrates, as the consuls^ dictator, &c. 
were always his superiors in the house. 

Besides the estate of eight hundred,or,after Augustus, of twelves 
hundred sestertia, no person was capable of this dignity, but one 
irho had already borne some magistracy in the commonwealth. 
And that there was a certain age (even in later times) required, 
is plain, from the frequent use of ^tas Senatoria in authors. 
Dio Cassius positively limits it to five and twenty \ which was 
the soonest time any one could have discharged the Qusstorship, 
the first office of any considerable note ; yet we meet with very 
many persons promoted to this order, without any consideration 
had to their years ; as it usually happened in all other honours 
whatever. 

As to the general title of Patres Conscripti given them in au- 
thors, it was taken as a mark of distinction, proper to those se* 
nators who were added to Romulus's hundred either by Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, or by the people upon the establishment of the com- 
men wealth ; but in after times, all the number were promiscu- 
ousl}^ stiled Patres, and Patres Conscripti ^» 

We may take a farther view of the senators, considered all to- 
gether, as a council or body. 

The magistrates, who had the power of assembling the sena- 
tors, were only the Dictator, the Consuls, the Praetors, the Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, and the Interrex. Yet upon extraordi- 
nary accounts, the same privilege was allowed to the Tribuni 
Militum invested with consular power, and to the Decemvirs^ 
created for the regulating the laws ; and to the other magistrates 
chosen upon some unusual occasion. In the first times of the 
state, they were called together by a public crier ; but when the 
city grew larger, an edict was published to command their meet- 
ing *. 

The places where they assembled were only such as had been 
fbnnerly consecrated by the Augurs, and most commonly with- 
in the city; only they made use of the temple of Bellona with- 
out the walls, for the giving audience to foreign ambassadors, and 
to such provincial magistrates as were to be heard in open se- 
nates before they entered the city; as when they petitioned for 
a triumph, and the like cases. Pliny too has a very remarkable 
observation, that whenever the Augurs reported that *an ox had 
spoke,' which we oflen meet with among the ancient prodigies^ 
the senate was presently to sit sub dio^ or in the open air ^. 

As for the time of their sitting, we must have recourse to the 
common distinction of Senaius kgitimtiSy and Senatus indictus. 

• A. GcIL lib. a cap. 18. »• Lib. 52. « P. Manut. de Senat. an4 

C. Sigon. de Antiq. Jur. C. R. * P. Manut. de Senat. Rom. • Plin. 

Kat. Hist. Ub. 8 cap. 41. 



The former waa when the senate met of course^ upon radk 
•days as the laws or custom obliged tiiem to. These were the 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides ia erery month, till the time of August 
Aus, who confined them to the Kalends and Ides. In the months 
of September and October, by an order of the same emperor, the 
senators w«re discharged from their necessary attendance ; ck^ 
cept so many of them as made a quorum, a number sufBcient 
hy kw to dispatch bosiness : And therefore all that time they 
drew lots for their appearance or excuse, as Suetonius inform^ 
^s\ We may observe from the same author, that the Ides of 
March (called Parncidium, from the mvrder of Julius Csesar 
irhich h^ippened oh it) was particularly excepted t; and a decree 
passed, that the senate shottld.never nieet on that day £ot the fu- 
ture ^ 

' Senattts fndictus^ was a senate called for the dispatch of any 
business upon any other day ; except the Die* Ckmitiales^ wheQ 
^he senators were obliged to be present at the Comitia^ 

As soon as the -senate was set, the consul^ or other supreme 
Aiagistnite, in the first place, performed soqie 'divine serrice, and 
4!ien proposed "the business to ihe iiouse ; both which actioBs 
they called rtfsrre ad tenatum^* 

When he had opened the cause, be went jouod in order (be* 
;ginnin^ with the Princeps SenaimSj and the designed consuls) 
<and asked every body> opinion ; upon which, all that pleased 
«tood up, and gave their judgment upon Uie^ipoint. 

It 18 very remaricabk, that -when any senator was asked hh 
opinion, he had the privilege ^of speaking as long as he please«]^ 
4IS weU about other concerns as abovvt the matter in hand ; and 
therefore, when any particular member had a design to hinder the 
passing of aay decree, it was a comiiMsn practice to protract hw 
speecli until it was ttoo laiie ;to make any determiniitioa in tiie 
liouse. 

When as many as thought fit had ghren their jodgtaesta at 
large, the supreme magistrate made a short report of their seve^ 
ral opinions ; a»d then, in order to passing their decree, ordeiK 
^d tlie senators to divide, onef>arty to one«ide of the house, end 
the opposite to the ether. The number being aowti^ the ma- 
jor part determined the case ; anil a Sefrnt^^c^nmiUmn was ao* 
•Gordingly wrote by the public aaotaries at the feet of the chief 
jnagistrate, being subscribed 4>y the principal memben that pn>* 
xnoted it. 

But in cases of (itde concern^ or such as recpiii^ expediti<M^ 
the formality of aslcin|^ opinions and debatiag the bosiness was 
3aid aside, and a decree passed upoe the bare division of tbe 
Jiouse, and tlui couAting-oi* the j aum bers on both aides. This was 

» In Octav. cap. 35. * Id. ^ Jal. Caes. c«p. W. •?• Mwitt*. dr 
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€B]Ied ^enatuS'Consutum pep dise^suonem Jkcium i the fonner 
simply Senatus-consuUum ^ 

Julius CapitoUnu»bpeak« of a sort of Senatm'^omulta^ not de^ 
scribed by any otlier author ; which he calls Senaius-consulta ta-^ 
tita ; and ttlfs us they were made in reference to affairs of great 
secrecy, without the admittance of the very public servants ; but 
all the business was done by the senators themselves, afler the 
passing of an oath of secrecy, until their design should be ef- 
fected \ 

There were several things that might hinder the passing of au 
decree in senate ; as in case of an intercession or interposing. 
This was commonly put in practice by the tribunes of the com- 
mons, who reckoned it their privilege ; but it might be don© too 
by any magistrate of equal authority with him that proposed the 
business to the house; or else when the number required by- 
law for the passing of any bill was not present; for that tliere 
was sudi a fixed number is very evident, though notlimg of cer^ 
tainty can be determined any farther about it. 

Id both' these cases, the opinion of the major part of the se- 
nators was not called Senatw<ou9uUum but Authoritas Senatus ^ 
their judgment not their command; and signified little, unless it 
was afterwards ratified and turned into a Senatnt-consultumy asr 
usually happened ^. Yet we must have a care of taking Authe^ 
ritas Senatiis in this sense, every time we meet with it in authors. 
For unless^ at the same time, there be mention made of an inter' 
e^Bsioy it is generally to be understood as another term ibr a 6'^- 
naius^cnnsuUum ; and so Tully frequently uses it. Sometimes 
both the names are joined together; as the usual inscription of 
the decrees was in these initial letters ; 8. C. A* j. e. Senaius^ 
Consuiti' Autkoritas. 

Besides these two impediments, a decree of senate could not 
pass after sun^set^ but was deferred till another meeeting. 

All siong^ till the year of the city S04>, the written decrees 
^mere in the custody of the consul, who might dispose of them as 
be thought proper, and either suppress or preserve them : Bufc 
then a law passed, that they should be cairied always for the fu- 
ture to the Mdiles PLebis, to be laid up in the temple of Ge- 
res ^ : Yet we find, that afterwards they were for the most part 
preserved in the public treasury ^ 

ft may be farther observed, that besides the proper senators^ 
any magistrates might come into the house during tlieir honour^ 
and they who liad nome any curule office, after its expiration. 
But then none of those who came into the house purely upon ac<* 
eount (^ their magistracy were allowed tlie privilege of gi vin^f 
their judgments upon any matter,, or being numbered among the 



* P. Manut. ds Sen* *'5uk Capit. in Gordlan. ^ P. Manut* de S^n^ 
'Liv. liU 3. « CIcer. Philip. B;. Sueton. in Au|[ust. Tacit. AnnaL S«. 
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persons who had votes. Yet they tacitly expressed their mind, 
by going over to those senators whose opinions they embraced ; 
and upon this account they had the name of Senatores Pedariu 

This gave occasion to the joke of Laberius the Mimic, 

Caput sine lingua pedaria sententia est. 

There was an old custom too, in the commonwealth, that the 
sons of senators might come into the house, and hear the pro- 
ceedings. This, after it had been abrogated by a law^ and long 
disused, was at last revived by Augustus, who, in order to the 
bringing in the young noblemen the sooner to the management 
of affairs, ordered that any senator's son, at the time of his put- 
ting on the toga virilisy should have the privilege of using the 
latusclavus^ and of coming into the senate \ 



CHAP. III. 



•F THE GENERAL DIVISIONS OF THE MAGISTRATES, AK0 OF 
THE CANDIDATES FOR OFFICES. 

. Not to speak of the different forms of government which ob- 
tained among the Romans, or to decide the case of pre-eminen- 
cy between them, we may in the next place take a short view of 
the chief magistrates under them all. Of those we meet with 
many general divisions ; as, in respect of time, Magistratus ordi' 
narii and extraordifiarii ; with reference to the persons, Patri' 
cii\ Plebeii^ and Mixti ; from their quality, Majores and Mino- 
res ; from their manner of appearing in public, Curules and Non 
Curtdes ; and lastly, from the place of their residence, Urbaniy 
and Provinciales K If we would pitch upon the clearest and the 
most compendious method, we must rank them according to the 
last distinction, and describe in order the most remarkable of the 
civil offices at home an4 abroad. But it will be expected, that * 
we first give some account of the persons that stood c^^didates 
for these honours. They borrowed the name ofCandidati from 
the toga Candida^ in which they were habited at the time of 
their appearing for a pli^ce. They wore this loose gown open and 
ungirded, without any close garment under ; which some inter- 
pret as done with design to avoid any suspicion the people might 
have of bribery and corruption ; but Plutarch ^ thinks it was ei-^ 
.1 ■ - ' 'III 

a Sueton. in Au^st. cap. 38. y, Lipsiusde Magifitrat. « In Cq- 

riolan. 
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ther to promote their interest the better, by suing in sach aa 
humble habit ; or else, that such as had received wounds in the 
service of their country might the more easily demonstrate those 
tokens of their courage and fidelity ; a very powerful way of mo- 
ving the aftections of the people. But he disallows the reason 
above mentioned, because this custom prevailed in Rome many 
ages before gifts and presents had any influence on the public 
suffrages ; a mischief to which he attributed, in a great measure, 
the ruin of the commonwealth. 

They declared their pretensions generally about a year before 
the election ; all which time was spent in gaining and securing 
orfriends. For this purpose they used all the arts of popularity, 
making their circuits round the city very oflen ; whence the 
phrase Amhire Magistratum had its rise. In their walks, they 
took the meanest persons by the hands ; and not only used the 
more familiar terms of father^ brother, friend, and the like, but 
called them too by their own proper names. In this service, they 
had usually a nomenclator or monitor, to assist them^ who whis- 
pered every body's name in their ears. For though Plutarch 
tells us of a law which forbade any candidate to make use of a 
prompter ; yet at the same time he observes, that Cato the young- 
er was the only person who conformed to it, discharging the 
whole business by the help of his own memory *. 

They had reason to be very nice and cautious in the whole me- 
thod of their address and canvass ; for an affront, or perhaps a 
jest, put upon the most inconsiderable fellow^ who was master of 
a vote, might sometimes be so far resented by the mob, as to turn 
Ahe election another way. There is a particular story told of 
Scipio Nasica, which may confirm this remark. When he appear- 
ed for the place of Curule-iEdile, and was making his circuit to 
increase his party, he lighted upon an honest plain country-man, 
who was come to town to give his vote among the rest, and find- 
ing, as he shook him by the hand, that the flesh was very hard 
and callous, *pr*ythee friend,' (says he) < do'st use to walk upon 
thy hands ?' The clown was so far from being pleased with this 
piece of wit, that he complained of the af&ont, and lost the gen- 
tleman the honour which he sued for. 

Such persons as openly favoured their designs, have been dis- 
.tinguished by the names of salutatoresy deductoresy and secta- 
tores ^. The first sort only paid their compliments to them at 
their lodgings in the morning ; and then took their leave. The 
second waited upon them from thence as far as the Forum. The 
last composed their retinue through the whole circuit.. Pliny 
has obliged us with a farther remark, that not only the person 
who stood for an office, but sometimes too the most considerable 
men of their party, went about in the same formal manner, to beg 

' Plut. in Catone Uticens. ^ Bosin. lib. 7. cap. 8. 
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voices io their behalf; and therefore when he would let us know 
his great diligence in promoting the interest of one of his friendsi 
he makes use of the same phrases which are commonly applied 
to the candidates themselves ; as, Ambire domos^ Prensare ami- 
coSf Cireumire stationer *, &C. 

The proceedings in the elections will fall more properly under 
the account of the assemblies where they were maiwged. 



CHAP. IV. 



OF THX CO)?SULS« 



The consular office began upon the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
in the year of the city ^H. There are several derivations gi?en 
of the word : That oi Cicero, a consukndo ^^ is generally follow* 
ed. Their pqwer was at first the same as that of the kings, only 
restrained by plurality of persons and shortness of time ; there* 
fore Tully calls it Riigum Imperiunt *^, and Regia PoUstas \ In 
war they commanded in chief over citizens and associates ; nor 
were they less absolute in peace, having the government of tlie 
senate itself^ which they assembled or dismissed at their pleasure. 
And though their authority was very much impaired, first by the 
tribunes of the people, and afterwards upon the establishment oi. 
the empire; yet they were still employed in consulting the se* 
nate, administring justice, managing public games, and the like ; 
and had the honour to characterize the year by their own names. 

At the first institution, this honour was confim^d to the nobili** 
ty ; but in the year of the city 387» the commons obtained tlie 
])rivilege of liaving one of their own body always an associate in 
this office. Sometimes indeed the populace were so powerful, as 
to liave botJi consuls chosen out oi their order ; but generally 
speaking, one was a nobleman, and tlie other a commoner. 

No person was allowed to sue for tliis office^ unless he wns pre- 
sent at the election and in a private station ; which gave occa- 
sion to the civil warS' between Pompey and Caesar, as has been 
already observed. Tlie common age required in the candidaliss 
was forty-two vears. This Cicero himself acquaints us with, if 
we allow a little scope to his way of speaking, when he says that 
Alexander the Great, dying in the thirty-third year, came tea 
years short of the consular age ^* But sometimes the people 

a Plin. Epist. lib. 2. ep, P. b Cipero dfi Lc«. lib. 3. « Ibid. * IdejA 
de Petitione ConsulfttUA, *Ciceron. Phiiip. S. 
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dispensed with the law^ and the emperors took very little notice 
of the restraint. 

The time of the consuls government, before Julius Caesar, wan 
always a complete year ; but he brought up a custom of substi- 
tuting consuls at any time for a month or more, according as he 
pleased. Yet the consuls, who were admitted the first of Janu- 
ary, denominated the year, and had the title of Ordinarii ; the 
others being styled Suffecti •. 

The chief ornaments and marks of their authority were the 
white robe edged with purple, called Prcetexta ; which in after 
times they changed for the To^a Palmata^ or Picta^ before pro- 
per only to such persons as had been honoured with a triumph ; 
and the twelve Lictors, who went before one of them one month, 
and the other the next, carrying the Fasces and the Securis, which, 
though Valerius Poplicola took away from the Fasces^ yet it, was 
soon after added again. 

Their authority was equal ; only in some smaller matters ho 
had the precedency, according to the Valerian law, who was old> 
est ; and he, according to the Julian law, who had most children. 



CHAP. V. 

OF THE .DICTATOR AND HIS MASTER OF HORSK. 

Thb office of Dictator was of very early original; for the La^ 
tins entering into a confederacy against Rome to support Tar- 
quin's cause after his expulsion, the senate were under great ap 
prehensions of danger, by reason of the difficulty they found in 
procuring levies to oppose them : While the poorer commons, 
who had been forced to run themselves into debt with the Patri- 
cians absolutely refused to list themselves, unless an order of 
senate might pass for a general remission. Now the power of 
life and death being lately taken from the consuls by the Vale- 
rian law, and liberty given for an appeal ftom them to the peo^ 
pie, they could not compel any body to take up arms* Upon 
this account they found it necessary to create a magistrate, who 
for six months should rule with absolute authority, even above 
the laws themselves. The first person pitched upon for this ho« 
nour, was Titus Largius Flavius, about A. U. C. 253, or ^55 ^ 

Tliii supreme officer was called Dictator, either because he 
was didui named of the consul, or else from his dictating and 

• Dio. lib. 43. SiMton. ill JuUo, cap. 76« &c. ^ Dionja. Antiq. UU. A 

Liv. Ub. S. 
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commanding what should be done ^ Though we sometimes meet 
with the naming of a Dictator upon a smaller account, as the 
holding the Comitia for the election of consuls, the celebration of 
public games, the fixing the nail upon Jove*s temple (which they 
called ciavum pangere^ and which was used in the times of pri- 
mitive ignorance, to reckon the number of the years, and in the 
times of latter superstition, for the averting or driving away pes- 
tilences and seditions) and the like ; yet the true and proper Dic- 
tator was he who had been invested with this honour upon the 
occasion of dangerous war^ sedition, or any sMch emergency as 
required a sudden and absolute comtnand ^ ; and therefore he 
was not chosen with the usual formalities, but only named in the 
night, viva voce^ by the consul ^^ and confirmed by the divination 
from birds \ Tlie time assigned for the duration of the office 
was never lengthened, except out of mere necessity ; and as for 
the perpetual Dictatorships of Sylla and Julius Caesar, they are 
confessed to have been notorious violations of the laws of their 
country. There were two other confinements which the Dicta- 
tor was obliged to observe. First, he was never to stir out of 
Italy, for fear h^ should take advantage of the dist&nce of the 
place to attempt any thing against the common liberty «. Be- 
sides this, he was always to march on foot ; only, upon account 
of a tedious or sudden expedition^ he formally asked leave of the 
people to ride ^ But setting aside these restraints, his power 
was most absolute. He might proclaim war, levy forces, lead 
them out, or disband them, without any consultation had with 
the senate : He could punish as he pleased ; and from his judg- 
ment lay no, appeal ^ ; at least not tUl in later times. To make 
the authority of his charge more awful, he had always twenty- 
four bundles of rods, and as many axes, carried before him in 
public, if we will believe Plutarch ^ and Folybius ^ ; thoiigh Li- 
vy attributes the first rise of this custom to Sylla ^ Nor was he 
only invested with the joint authority of both the consuls (whence 
the Grsecians called him liwvvr^rH^ or double consul) ; but du- 
ring his administration, all otlier magistrates ceased, excctpt the 
tribunes, and left the whole government in his handJs^ 

This office had the repute to be the only safeguard of the coid- 
mQnwealtb ifi times of danger, four hundred years together ; tilt 
Sylla and Csesar converted it into a tyraimy, and rendered 
the very name odious. Upon the murder of the latter, a de- 
cree passed in the senate, to forbid the use of it upon any ac- 
count whatsoever for the future "*. 

The first thing the Dictator did, was tp choose a Magister JEqui" 

■ : ^ 

• Ditfnys. Antiq. liU 5. Li v. lib. 9. ^Lips. de Magistrat. cap. 17. 

« Liv. lib. 4. ^ Cicero de Leg. Ub. 3. ' Die Hist. lib. 3«. 'Plut. 

in Fab. Max. < Dionys. Aotiq. lib. 8. ^^Iti F«b. Mas. ^Hist 

lib. 3. ^ Epitom. lib. 89. » Plut. in Fab. Max» .■ Dip, lib. 

44 Appian. lib. 3. 
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iuWi or in9s^ af the bovB^, (he himself being in aadeot times, 
by a moce gei^eral name, termed Magister PopuU) who was to 
be his Uentenafit -general of the army, but could act nothing with- 
out his ei(:pre8i| Qrder. Yet in the war with Hannibal, when the 
slow proceeding of Fabius Maximus created a sii^icion in the 
fipmnaewSy they voted, that Minutius, his master of the horse, 
should have an equal authority with Fabius himself, and be, as 
it were, another Dictator *• The like was afterwards practised 
in the same war upon the defeat at Cannae, when the Dictator, 
M. J^niHSj being with th^ army, Fabius Buteo was phosen a se- 
cond Dictator at Rome^ to create new senators for the supplying 
of th^ir pi^Qes who liad been killed in the battle ; though as sook 
(UB ever ihe <Msremony was over, he immediately laid down his 
pommai^d^ and acted as a private person \ 

There was another eacpedient used in cases of extreme emer* 
gency, mudi like this custom of creating a Dictator ; and that 
was, to invest tbe consuis, sometimes the other chief magistrates, 
3» the PrsBtorSy Tribunes, &c« with an absolute and imcontroul* 
sble power. This was performed by that short yet full decree of 
senate, Dent c^^am Comtdes, S^c. ne quid detrimenti capiat Res^ 
publico. *< Let the consuls, &c. take care that the commonwealth 
sufier no damage.'^ 



CHAP. VL 

OF THS PRiBTOBS. 



Thb Artg^Blil of this office, instituted in the year of the city 389, 
ifioiving fo^wo occasions ; partly because the consuls being ve« 
ff f^ltep wholly taken up with foreign wars, found the want of 
K9me person tp administer justice in the city ; and partly because 
|Iks m0Wi$JiheLYing lost their appropriation of the c<M)sulship« 
)V)ere ambitious of procuring to themselves some new honour in 
its room ^. At tlie SnM;, o^ly one was created^ taking his name 
ifrmeundo; apd for the same reason most pf the old Latins 
caHed 4heir eooimandars Fr^etpre^ s and the consuls are »ippo* 
9ed to have u^ed that title at their first institution. A> U. C# 
^1 BBOtber Fraeter was added; and then one of them applied 
himself vboUy to this preserving of justice among the citizens* 
with the aame of Pnstor Urbanus ; while the other q^ointed 
j«dgeii sa i# matters relating to foreigners. But upon the ta* 
kmg vsk'OS, 8icily and Sardima^ A« U. C. 520, two more Preetois^ 

« Plubtrdi. in Pab. Max^ Folybius lib. 3. k Plutarch. Ibid. « I^iv. 
libi 7. circa phtdp. 
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were created to assist the consuls in the government of the pro* 
vinces ; and as m^ny more upon the entire conquest of Spain, 
A. U C. 55 1 . Sylla increased the number to eight ; Julius Cae- 
sar, first to ten, and then to sixteen ; the second Triamviriy after 
an extravagant manner, to sixty-four. 

After this, sometimes we meet with twelve Praetors, sometimes 
sixteen or eighteen ; but, in the declension of the empire, they 
fell as low again as three. 

When the number of the praetors was thus increased, and the 
QuiBstiones^ or inquiries into crimes, made perpetual and not com- 
mitted to officers chosen upon such occasions, the Praetor Urba- 
iius (and, as Lipsius thinks, the Praetor Peregrinus) undertook 
the cognizance of private causes, and the other praetors that of 
crimes. The latter therefore were sometimes called Qtjutsitores^ 
quia guareimpt de crimine ; the first barely jus dicebat. Here 
we must observe the difference between jW dicere andjudicare; 
the former relates to the Praetor, and signifies no more than the 
allowing an action, and granting Jtidiccs for determining the-con- 
troversy; the other is the proper o&cer of the Judices allowed 
by the Praetor, and denotes the actual hearing and deciding of a 
cause ^ 



CHAP. VII. 

07 THE CENSORS. 



The Census, or survey of the Roman citizens and their estates 
(from censea to rate or value), was introduced by Servius Tul- 
lius the sixth king, but without the assignment of any particular 
officer to manage it ; and therefore he took the trouble upon 
himself, and made it part of the regal duty. Upon the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, the business fell to the Consuls, and continoed 
in their care, till their dominions grew so large as to give them 
no leisure for its performance. Upon this account, it was whol- 
ly omitted seventeen years together, till A. U. C.SJ], when 
they found the necessity of a new magistracy fbr that employ- 
ment, and thereupon created two Censors : Their office was to 
continue five years, because, every fifth year, the general survey 
of the people used to be performed r But when they grew to be 
the most considerable persons in the state, for fear they should 
abuse their authority, A. U. C. 4>^, a law passed, by tvhich 
their place was confined to a year and a half; and therefore, fop 
the future, though they were elected every five years, yet they 

* P. Maaut. de Legibus, p. 8^6. 
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eontinued to hold the honour no longer than the time prefixed 
by that law. 

After the second Punic war, they were always created out of 
such persons as had been Consuls, though it sometimes happened 
otherwise before. Their station was reckoned more honourable 
than the Consulship, though their authority, in matters of state, 
was not so considerable. And the badges of the two officers 
were the same^ only that the Censors were not allowed the Lie- 
tors to walk before them, as the Consuls had. 

Lipsius divides the duty of the Censors into two heads ; the 
survey of the people, and the censure of manners. As to the 
former, they took an exact account of the estates and goods of 
every person, and accordingly divided the people into their pro- 
per classes and centuries. Besides this, they took care of the 
public taxes, and made laws in reference to them. They were 
inspectors of the public buildings and ways, and defrayed the 
charges of such sacrifices as were made upon the common ac- 
count. 

With respect to the latter part of their office, they had the 
power to punish an immorality in any person, of what order so- 
ever. The Senators they might expel the house, 
which was done by omitting such a person when ^^'^* ^locre. 
they called over the names. The Equites they 
punished by taking away the horse allowed them ^V"^ adkun. 
at the pubhc charge. The commons they might 
either remove from a higher tribe to less ho- Tr^mmftn. 
nourable; or quite disable them to give their votes coifiatim, T 
in the assemblies ; or set a fine upon them to be ^i,^aas rtfen^ 
paid to the treasury. And sometimes when a etieranumfa- 
Senator, or Eques, had been guilty of any note- cere. 
rious irregularity, he suffered two of these punishments, or all 
three at once. 

The greatest part of the Censor's public business was per- 
formed every fifUi year, when, after the survey of the people, 
and inquisition into their manners, taken anciently in the Forum, 
and afterwards in the Villa Publica, the Censors made a solemn 
lustration,, or expiatory sacrifice, in the name of all the people. 
The sacrifice consisted of a sow, a sheep, and a bull ; whence it 
took the name of Suovetaurilia. The ceremony of performing 
it they called Lustrum condere ;~and upon this account the space 
of five years came to be signified by the word Lustrum. 

It is very remarkable, that, if one of the Censors died, no 
body was substituted in his room till the next Lustrum, and 
his partner was obliged to quit his office ; because the death of 
a Censor hi^pened just before the sacking of Rome by the Gauls, 
and was ever after accounted highly ominous and unfortunate ^ 
This office continued no longer than to the time of the empc- 

' Liv. Ub 4. cap. 9. Plut P»bl. 59. 
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rdrs, who pei?fenned the same duty at their plfeft^iira j and tfie 
Flavian family, i. e. Vespasian and his sons, took a prldfe (as M* 
Walker • observes) to be called Cedsord, alid put this among 
their other titles upon their coins. Dfecitts the Eiiiperot entered 
on a design of restoring the honour tod patticalai? magistrate, 
as heretofore^but without any success •• 



CHAP. VllJ. 

OF THE QUJESTORS. 

The original of the Quaestors {d fuareftdd, from getting in the 
revenues of the state) Dionysius ^ and Livy ^ place about A. U. 
C. 269. Plutarch, indeed, with some small diflference, refers 
their institution to the time of Valerius Poplicola, when he allot- 
ted the temple of Saturn for the treasury, (to which use it lilways 
served afterwards), and granted the people the liberty of choos- 
ing two young men for the treasurers®. This was the whole 
number at the beginning ; but afterwards two others were trea- 
ted, A. U. C. 332, to take care of the payment of the armies • 
abroad, of the selling plunder and booty, &c. For which pur- 
pose they generally accompanied the consuls in their expedi- 
tions ; and upon this account were distinguished from the other 
Quaestors, by the name of Peregtini^ and gave them occasion to 
assume the title of UrbanL This number continued till tiie fen- 
tire conquest of Italy ; and then it was again doubled^ A. V. C. 
439. The four that were now added, had their resideuce> with 
the Proconsuls ^nd PropraetovwS, in the provinces, where they em- 
ployed themselves in regulating the taxes and customs due ftora 
thence to the state. Sylla the dictator, as Tacitus informs us ^, 
created twenty Quaestors to fill up the senate ; and Dto s raes- 
tions the creating of forty by Julius Caesar upon the same de- 



The chief ofBces of the Quaestors were the receiving, lo^ng, 
and carrying out ambassadors, and the keepikig the decrees of 
senate appointed them by Augustus \ which before had been 
under the care of the iEdiles and Tribunes. 

From hence came the two offices of QiuBstor Princtpk or Au* 
gusiif called sometimes Candidatus Principisy described by Bris- 
sonius ^, and resembling the office of our secretary of state ; aad 
QuiBstor Palaiiiy instituted by Constantino the Great { answering 
in most respects to the place of the lord chancellor amongst us. 

a Of Coins and Medals. ^ Tr6bel. Poll, in Defcio. « Lib. 8. 

* Lib. 3, « Plut. in Poplicol. ' Annal. lib. 1. ff Lib. 43. * Dio. 

lib. 51. ^ Select. sAntiquitat. lib. 1. ca^ 16. 



Perhaps we ought not here to make a digdnction of offices ; the 
QfUBstcres Candidati being honoured by Constantine with the 
neur title of Quastares PakUit, and admitted to greater trust 
and more important business *. 

The Qusestorship was the first office any person could bear in 
the commonwealth, and might be undertidcen at the age of 
twenty four or twenty five years. 



CHAP. IX. 

OV THE TKIBUNCS OT THE PEOPLE. 

M, HIS office owes its original to a quarrel between the nobility 
and commonsy about A. U. C. 260 ; when the latter making a 
defection, could not be reduced into order, till they had obtain- 
ed the privilege of choosing some magistrates out of their own 
body, for the defence of their liberties^ and to inteq»ose in all 
grievances and impositions oflfered by their superiors K At first 
only two were elected ; but three more were quickly added ; and 
about A. U. C. 297, the number was made up to ten, which con- 
tinued ever after. 

Their authority was extraordinary ; for, though at first they 
pretended only to be a sort of protectors of the commons, and 
Tedressers of public grievances, yet afterwards they usurped the 
power of doing almost whatever they pleased, having the whole 
populace to back and secure them ; and therefbre they assem- 
bled the people, preferred laws, made decrees, and executed 
them upon the magistrates themselves ; and sometimes command- 
ed the very consuls to be carried to prison ; and were, without 
question, the authors of far greater animosities between the no- 
bles and commons, than they were at first created to appease. 

That which gained them the greatest security, was their re- 
pate of being sacrosancti, which they confirmed by a law ; so that 
it was reckoned the highest act of impiety to offer them the least 
injury, or so much as to interrupt them when they were speidsing. 
Their interposing in matters determined by the senate, or other 
magistrates, was called IntercessiOf and was performed by stan- 
ding up, and pronouncing only one word, VETO. 

As for the ensigns of their office, tliey had no PratextOy Lie- 
tors, nor Curule cliair ; and only a sort of a beadle, whom they 
called «7ta^or, went before them. 

Syllathe dictator was the first who dared put a stop to the en- 
croachments of the Tribunes ; buttliey soon recovered their old 

a Votit, Dignitat. Imp. Orient, c. 75. * DIonyg. lib. 9. Liv. lib. f . &c. 
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power again, till the time of the emperors, who left them veiy 
little but the name and shadow of magistrates. tXhis they effect- 
ed by several means, but particularly by obliging the people to 
confer the same power and authority on themselves; whence 
they were said to be Tribunitid potestate donati ; for they 
could not be directly Tribuni, unless their family had been Pie" 
beian. 



CHAP. X. 

OF THE JEDILSS. 



The eommons Iiad no sooner prevailed with the senate to con* 
firm the office of Tribunes, but they obtained farther the privi- 
lege to choose yearly, out of their own body, two more officers, 
to assist those magistrates in the discharge of some particular 
tfervices % the chief of which was the care of public edifices, 
whence they borrowed their name. Rosinus, for distinction's 
sake, calb them JEdiles PUbu. Besides the duty mentioned 
above, they had several otiier employments of lesser note ; as to 
attend on the Tribunes of the people, and to judge some inferior 
causes by their deputation ^to rectify the weights and measures, 
prohibit unlawful games, and the like. 

A* U. C» 389, two more iEdiles were elected out of the nobi- 
lity, to inspect the public games ^. They were • called Mdikf 
CuruleSy because they had the honour of using the Sella Curu- 
lis ; the name of which is generally derived ^ curru <^, because 
they sat upon it as they rode on their chariots; but Lipsius fan- 
cies it owes its name, as well as its invention, to the Curetes, a 
people of the Sabines. 

The Curul^'JEdiles besides their proper office, were to take 
care of the buildings and reparation of temples, theatres, batbs, 
and other noble structures ; and were appointed judges in all 
cases relating to the seUing or exchanging of estates. 

Julius Caesar, A. U. C. 710, added two more .£diles out of 
the nobility, with the title of JEdiles Cereales^ from Ceres, be- 
cause their business was to inspect the public stores of corn and 
other provisions ; to supervise all the commodities exposed in the 
markets, and to punish delinqaents in all matters concerning 
buying and selling ^. 

• Dionys lib. 6. »► Liv. lib. 6 & 7. ,'« AgeU. Uh. 8. cap. 18. 

^ Pip. lib. 43, 4t Pompon, lib. 2. F. d^ Orig. jorii. 
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CHAP. XI. 

OF THE DECEMVIRI. 



j^BOUT the year of Rome 291, the people^ thinking it a very 
great grievance, that, though they had treed themselves from 
the government of the kings, yet still the whole decision of 
equity and justice should Lie in the >reast of the supreme ma« 
gistrates, without any written statute to direct them ; proposed 
to the Senate by their Tribunes, tliat standing laws might be 
made, which the city should use for ever. The business hung in 
suspense several years ; at last it was concluded to send ambas- 
sadors to Athens, and other Grecian cities^ to make collections 
out of the best of their constitutions, for the service of their 
country in the new design. Upon the return of the commis- 
sioners^ the Tribunes claiming the promise of the senate, to al- 
low them a new magistracy for putting the project in execu- 
tion, it was agreed, that ten men out of the chief Senators 
should be elected ; that their power should be equal to that of 
the Kings, or Consuls, for a whole year ; and that, in the mean 
time, all other offices should cease. The Decemviri having now 
taken the government upon them, agreed that only one of them 
should at any time enjoy the Fasces and otlier Consular orna- 
ments, should assemble the Senate, confirm decrees, and act in 
all respects as supreme magistrate. To this honour they were to 
succeed by turns, till the year was out ; and the rest were obliged 
to diifer very little in their habits from private persons, to give the 
people the less suspicion of tyranny and absolute government. 

At length, having drawn up a model out of such laws as had 
been brought from Greece, and the customs of their own coun- 
try^ they exposed it to the public view in ten tables, liberty being 
given for any person to make exceptions. Upon the general ap- 
probation of tne citizens, a decree passed for the ratification of 
the new laws, which was performed in the presence of the 
priests and Augurs, in a most solenm and religious manner. 

This year being expired, a farther continuance of this office 
was voted necessary, because something seemed yet to be want- 
ing for the perfecting of the design. The Decemviri, who had 
procured themselves the honour in the new election, quickly 
abused their authority ; and, under pretence of reforming the 
commonwealth, shewed themselves the greatest violators of jus- 
tice and honesty. Two more tables^ indeed, they added to the 
first, and so seemed to have answered the intent of their institu^ 
tion ; yet they not only kept their office the remaming part of 
that year, but usurped it again the next, without any regard to 
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the approbation of the Senate or people. And though there 
was some stir made in the city for putting a stop to their tyran- 
ny, yet they maintained their absolute power^ till an action of 
their chief leader Appius gave a final ruin to their authority : 
For he, falling desperately in love with Virginia, the daughter 
of a Plebeian, and prosecuting his passion by such unlawful 
means, as to cause the killing of her by her own father (the 
story of which is told at large by Livy) gave an occasion of a 
mutiny in the army, and a general dislike through the whole 
city ; so that it was agreed in the Senate, to let the same form 
of government return, which was in force at the creation of the 
Decemviri ^ 



CHAP. XII. 

TUlBUl^I MIUTUM COKSULARI POTB8TATE. 

XJpoN the conclusion of the Decemvirate, the first Consuls that 
were elected, appearing highly inclined to favour the commons, 
gave diem such an opportimity of getting an head in the state, 
tiiat, within three years aflberwards^ they had the confidence to 
petition for the privilege of being made capable of the consul- 
ship, which had been hitherto denied them. The stiffest of the 
Patricians violently opposed their request, as a &ir means to 
ruin their honour and authority, and to bring all persons of 
whatever quality, upon the same level. But a war casually 
breaking out at the same time in the confederate countries, which 
the Romans were obliged to assist^ the Consuls, by reason of the 
dissensions upon this account in the city, could not, with all their 
diligence, procure any levies to be made, because the Tribunes 
of die commons opposed all their orders, and would let no sol- 
diers be listed, till their petition had been canvassed in the Se- 
nate. In this exigency, the fathers were called together ; and» 
after the business had been a long time debated with great heat 
and tumult, at last pitched upon diis expedient : That three ma- 
gistrates should be elected out of each order, who being invest-' 
ed with the whole Consular power, at the end of the year, it 
.should be in the liberty of the senate and people to have that 
ofiice or Consuls for the following year. 
^ Both parties readily embraced this proposal, and accordingly 
proceeded to an election ; where, though the whole design i£ 
' this stir had been purely to increase the honour of the commons, 
yet, when the matter came to be put to the vote, they chose 
•none of that order to the new magistracy, but conferred the ho- 
- 

'liv. Ub. 3. Dionys. lib. & 
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jiour on three of tlie most eimineDt Patricians^ with the title of 
Tribuni Militum Consulari PotestcHe^ about A. U. C- SIO. 

'the first I'ribunesy having held their dignity no longer than 
seventy days, were obliged to quit it, by reason that the augurs 
had discovered some ilaw in their election ; and so the govern- 
ment returned to Its former xourse, the supreme command rest- 
ing in the hands of the Consuls *. Afterwards they were some 
years cliosen, and some years passed by, having risen from three 
to six, and afterwards to eight, and the Plebeians being admit- 
ted to a share in tlie honour } till, about A. U. C. 388, they were 
entirely laid aside. 



CHAP. XIII. 

CIVIL OFFICJBRS OF JtEjSS KOTB» Olt OW I.B88 PKBilUfKT OCCUR^ 
R£MC£ IK AVXHOR^^ VOaSTHER WITfi THSIPUftLlC SCXYAN^. 

TiHBM ar^ 64^r^ officers behind, who deset^^^e little more 
tluin to be tisdswid ; some by reason of their lo# station in the 
commotiwealth, others be«»use the]^ are tety seldom mentioned 
in our otdkMty elMsicis. Among whom wte may take notice of 
these that follow : 

Interrexy the supreme magistrate who governed between the 
death of one king and the election of another. This office was 
ta]cen by turns by the Senators, continuing in the hands of every 
man five dfty8**> or, if we believe Plutarch «, only twelve hours 
at a time. We sometimes meet with an Interrex under the con- 
sular g^vecnmeRt, created to hold assemblies, when the ordina- 
ry magistmtes w^re either absent, or disabled to act by reason 
c^^eir undue electfon. 

Trikinus^' or Prttfectus Celerumy the captain of Romulus's 
life-guard, . which consisted of tiire^ hundred of the stoutest 
young men, and of the best families in the city, under the name , 
of CekreSf or light-horse. After the expulsion of the kings, the 
Magister Equitum held the same place and command under the 
Bietators^ and tl^ PnsBfechts Prcetaiio under the emperors. 

Prmfectui Urbis ; a sort of ma)ror of the city, created by Au- 
gustus, by the advice of his favourite Ms^ehas, upon whom at 
fitBt be conferred the new honour <^. He Wd& to precede all 
other city magistrates, having powtrto receive appetds from the 
lAferior courts, and to decide almost aU catised within the limits 
-of Rome, Br an hundred miles roimd. Before this there was 
simietimefl a Prafhctus Urbis created, when Che King8 or great- 



^ Ltv. Ub. 4. Dlonys. lib. 11. « Dionys. I. 2. LIv. 1. 1. « In 

Numa. * Dio. 1. ^2. TRciU Annal. 4, $• 
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er o£Bcer9 were absent from the city, to administer justice in 
their room *. 

Prirfectus Mrarii : An officer chosen out of such persons as 
had discharged the office of Praetor^ by Augustus^ to supervise 
and regulate the public fund which he raised for the mainte- 
nance of the array \ This project was revived by several of his 
successors. 

Prisfectus Pratorio : created by the same emperor, to com- 
mand the Praetorian cohorts, or his life-guard, who borrowed 
their name from the PrfBtonum^ or generai^s tent^ all comman- 
ders in chief being anciently styled Prustores. His office an- 
swered exactly to that o^ the Magister Equitum under the old 
Dictators ; only his authority was oi greater extent, being gene- 
rally the highest person in favour with the army ; and therefore 
when the soldiers once came to make their own emperors^ the 
common man they pitched upon was the Prafectus Pratorio. 

Prafeojtus Frumenti, and Prafedus Vigilum, both owing 
their institution to the same Augustus. The first was to inspect 
and reguhite the distribution (^ com, which used to be often 
made among the common people. The other commanded in 
chief all the soldiers i4;>pointed for a constant watch to the city, 
being a cohort to every two regions* His business was to take 
cognizance of thieves, incendiaries, idle vagrants, and the like; 
and had the power to punish all petty misdemeanors, which 
were thought too trivial to come under the care of the Prmfec' 
tu$ IJrbU, 

In many of these inferior magistracies, several persons were 
joined in commission together ; and then they took their name 
from the number of men that composed them. Of this sort we 
meet with the ^ 

Triumviri^ or Tresviri CapUales^ the keepers of the public 
gaol ; they had the power to punish malefactors, like our masters 
of the houses of correction ; for which service they kept eight 
Lictors under them ; as may be gathered from Plautus : 

Quidjaciam nunc si Tresviri me in carcerem compegerint f 

Inde eras epromptuaria celid depromar adjlagrum : 

Ita quasi incudem me miserum octo homines validi credent ^ 

Triumviri Noctumi : Mentioned by Livy <* and Tacitus % in- 
stituted for the prevention of fires in the night. 

Triumviri Monetales : The masters of the mint : Sometimes 
their name was wrote Triumviri A. A, JE, F. F, standing for 
Auro, Argento, JEre, Flando^ Feriendo. 

Quatuor Viri Fiarum curandarum ; persons deputed by the 
Censor to sup(?rvise the public ways. , 

Centumviri^ and Decemviri Ldtibusjudicandis : The first were 



•Dio. 1. 52. Tacit. AnnaL 4, 5. *Dio. i. 65. 'In Amphir. 

^Lib.9, 'Annal. lib. 5. 
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•9l body of men chosen, three out of every tribe, for the judging 
of 9uch matters as the I^^tors committed to their decision ; 
which are reckoned up by Cicero in his first book de Oratore. 
The Decemviri seem to have been the principal members of the 
Centurnvtrate^ and to have presided, under the Praetor, inthe Ju* 
dicta Centurnviralia. These were some of the first steps to pre- 
ferment for persons of parts and industry ; as was also the F»- 
gintiviratuSf mentioned by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dib; which 
perhaps was no more than a select part of the Centumviri. The 
proper sign of authority, when these judges acted> was the set- 
ting up a spear in the Forum : 

Seu trepidos ad jura decern citat Jiasta virorum, 
Seujlrmarejtibet centenojudice causam. Lucan. 

The learned Grsevius observes, that a spear was tha comrnon 
badge and ensign of power among the ancients^ and tfaecefore 
ffiven to the g<^s in their statues, and to kings and princes till 
It was succeeded by the sceptre \ > A spear was Ukewjite set up 
at the collections of the taxes by th^ Censors ; and atall ai^tions, 
pubh'c or private, to signii^ that they were done by 41 lanrful 
commission,; whence the phrase. Sub hmia vendi. . r- > 

There are other officers of as little iu>te behind, who bad no 
fixed authority, but were constituted npon some particular oc« 
casions ; such as the 

Dummri PerduettimiSf rive Cafitales^ officers created for the 
judging of traitors. They were &«t introduced by TuUua.Hoa-. 
tilius; continued as often as necesMty required, under tbe. rest 
of the kings, and sometimes under the oonsubur: fof ernmeat, 
at its first institution. But after they had been laid down many 
years, as unnecessary, Cicero, in the later times of the com- 
monwealth, complains of their revival by Labienus, Tribune of 
the commons \ 

QuestoreSt or Qtuestores ParricidU vel Rerum Capiialium; Ma- 
gistrates chosen by the people to give judgment in capital causer, 
after the Consuls were denied that privilege, and before the 
Quastiones were made perpetual. 

The public servants of th^ magistrates had the common name 
of ApparitoreSf from the word appareo^ because they always 
atoodready to execute their masters orders. Of these, ' the most 
remarkable were the 

Scri6a; a sort of public notaries, who took an account of all 
the proceedings in the courts : In some measure too they an- 
swered to our attomies, inasmuch as they drew up the papers 
and writings which were produced before the judges ; Notarius 
and Actuarius signifying much the same office. 

Accenri and Rracones^ the public criers, who were to call wit- 

•Pr«fAt- II. Torn. TheMur. Antiq.. Rom. ^Cicero, Orat. praC 

Rabirio Perduellionis Reo. 
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J rigmfy tbe a^jeummfi^t of the court, aad Him Vke* Hie 
jformer k^4 tbe iifme fros^i acciso, i^d th^ other fron pr^edeo. 
The PnBcones seem to barp had more IniaineiM astiigoed them 
than tbe Accensi ; u, the {NroclaimiDg thipgs in th# street ; the 
aaMsiipg fit pabtiq sales, to declare how mu^h ^veiy one bids; 
whereas the JccenH mose nearly attended on the miigistFates, 
and, at the beach of jusdce, gave notipe, every three h^im, 
ffiiit it was o'clock. 

JJctarss : The s^rjeaiils» or b^adles^ who carried tli(e,/iMee# 
before the siq>reme magistrates, ai the Interreges, Dictators, 
Consuls and Praetors. Besides this, they wen^ the public ei;.* 
ecutioners in scourgfhg and beheading. 

The LicU)ra were taken out of the common people, whereas 
th^ ilccen«» generally belonged to the body of the Libertini, and 
aoiiietimet to Ibat of the Ldber^ K 

The Vup^ores were litUe diffdvent fi^m the former, only that 
ihey went before the oficers of less dignity, and particularly 
hefoM the Tr9)unes of ^e commons. 

In ancient times they were used to call the plsifaei Senatore out 
of the oouptry, whence TuUy in his Cafo M^^ derives their 
name ; as if they were to ply about tbe roads and pailes, and to 
pick u^ an assembly of rural fathers, who perha^is we«e then em- 
ployed in dri^ng^ or keeping their own sheep. 

We must notfo^et tiie Camtfex^ or common hangman, m^iose 
business lay only i» oracifixlons. Cicero Iim a very good ob- 
8ervatkMi> conpeming him; llfieit,'by reason of the odiousness of 
his office, he was pwrtioiilbtrly forbid by the kws to have his 
divrelling'hoiise wtt^D the ci<7<^; 



CHAP. XIV. 



coNsyj^S. 

Tub chief of Ihe provindUirficecs wereitbfi P^opaasids. Whe^ 
ifcer the yrt^ oa^t to be wnttm Procmml^ and fl^eHoed, <Nr 
ProcoMule^ and undeclined, 

Orammatici ceriant, et adhuc subjudiee Iff est. 

We um divide these magistrates into four sorts ^ 
First, Such as being Consuls, had th^ijr p^^ prQlonir^d be- 
yond the time pre$;Kea by law. 
Secondly^ JSuph aa were imrfisM vith fiiia .hi»noiigiir# ^iAi^r for 

V. 

•SlfOA. de An^. Jar. Civ. B#m. lili. 9. cap. IS, ^Cioero p« Babiria. 
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tbe goyeroment of the provinces, or tlie command in war^ iriio 
before were only^ in a private station. 

Thirdly, Such as immediately upon the expiration of tix&r con- 
sulship, went Proconsuls into the provinces, in the time of the 
commonwealth. 

Fourthly, Such governors as, in the times of the en^re, were 
sent into those provinces which fell to the share of the people. 

Proconsuls of the two former sorts we meet with vjery rarely;^ 
only Livy gives us an example ot each K 

The third kind more properly enjoyed the name a^d dignity, 
and therefore deserve to be described at large^ with cefere^ice 
to their creation, administration,*and return from their commaad* 
They were not appointed by the people, but when at the Co>^ 
mltia Centuriata new Consuls were d^isigned for the fbllpwing 
year; one of the present Consuls proposed to the .Sonalie what 
province they would declare Consular,, and what Praetorian, to 
be divided among the designed Consuls and Pr^tprs. iVcj^i^- 
ing to their determination, the designed Consuls, or Consul^ 
eject, presently agreed what provinces to enter ^on a^ th^ ex- 
piration of their office in the city, the businqsa being, gener^Jy. 
decided by castinglots. 

Aflerwards, in the time of their consulship, they form^ly got 
leave of the people to undertake the .ra,ilitary cpmmand^. which 
could not be otherwise obtained. Resides this, tliey prp^ured ^ 
decree of senate^ to determine the extent of their province^ tbe 
number of their fo^'ces, the pay th^t sbould be aUow^ them^ 
with all other necesi^aries for their journey and settle^vi/enli. 

By the passing of this decree^ they wei;e saidon^an pr&oin^ 
ci&i and Cicero u^es in the same sense ornq^ Of^aritgrilmf 
^ribiSf &c. who made a part of the Proconsul's ret¥xu^« 

Notliing now remained, but at the eixd of tbp year to #^t for* 
ward for their new government. But we must observe, that 
though the senate had given them leave to depart, yet the Xri« 
bunes of the commons had power to stop their jolufney ; and 
therefore because Cr^ssus went Proconsul into Parthia, contrary 
to the express order of the Tribune^ he was generally believed tft 
have lost the Roman awyi and his own life^ as a judgment qn 
him for despising the authority of that o$c^r, whom they always 
counted ^acro^»(^tM. 

At their first entrance on their province, they spent some time 
in conference with their immediate predecessors, to b^ informed 
of tlie state of things, though their administration begap the ve« 
ry day of their arrival. 

Their authority, both civil and ipilitary, was very extraordinary* 
The winter tliey gener-.iiy spent in the execution of the firsts 
stpd the siimn^r in the discharge of the latter. 



•Llv. lib. 8.ctp.«6. 
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They decided cases of equity and justice, either privately id 
their Praetorium or palace, where they received petitioners, 
heard complaints, granted writs under their seals, and the like ; 
or else publicly in the common-haU, with the usual ceremonies 
and formalities observed in courts of judicature, the processeir 
being in all respects the same as those at Rome. 

Besides this, by virtue of their edicts, they had the power of 
ordering all things relating to the tribunes, taxes, contributions, 
and provisions of com and money, and whatever else belonged 
to the chief administration of affairs. 

Their return from the command was very remarkable. They 
either met their successor at his arrival, and immediately deliv- 
ered into his hands the charge of the army, being obliged to 
leave the province in thirty days ; or else they came away be- 
forehand^ and left a deputy in their room to perform the solem- 
nity of a resignation, having first made up their accounts and 
left them in writing in the two chief cities of their several pro- 
vinces. 

Upon their arrival at Rome, if they had no thoughts of a tri- 
umph, they presently dismissed their train, and entered the city 
as private persons. If they aspired to that honour, they still re- 
tained the Jasces^ and other proconsular ornaments, and gave 
the senate (assembled for that purpose in the temple of Bellona) 
a relation of their actions and exploits, and petitioned for a tri- 
umph. But in both cases they were obliged to give in their ac- 
counts into the public treasury within thirty days. 

Though the Proconsuls ordered matters as they pleased during 
their honour ; yet at their return, a very strict enquiry was made 
into the whole course of their government ; and upon the disco- 
' very of any ill dealing, it was usual to prefer bills against them, and 
bring them to a formal trial. The crimes most commonly objec- 
ted against them were, crimen pecidatuSf relating to the ill use 
of the public money, and the deficiency of their accounts ; majes" 
tatiSf of treachery and perfidiousness against the commonwealth ; 
or repetundaruniy of oppression or extortion exercised upon the 
inhabitants of the provinces, whom, as their allies and confede- 
rates, the Romans were obliged to patronize and defend. 

Augustus, when, at the desire of the senate and people, he aS" 
sumed the sole government of the empire, among other constr* 
tutions at the beginning of his reign, divided the provinces into 
two parts, one of which he gave wholly over to the people, and 
reserved the other for himself. After which time, only the go- 
vernors sent into the first division bore the name of Proconsids ; 
though they were denied the whole military power^ and so fell 
■hort of the old Proconsuls. 

To these four sorts of Proconsuls, we may add two more from 
Alexander of Naples : » 

Furst, Such as the senate created Proconsuls without a province, 
purely for the cgnunand of the kmy, and the care of the milita- 
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ry dlsotpliae ; and^ secondly^ such designed consutU as entered 
§>n their proconsular office, before they were admitted to the con* 
4u]ship. 



CHAP XV. 



OF THE PipDVINCIAL IPHMTOKS AND PROPRiETORS ; Ot THE Ir^« 
GATI, QUJSSTORSy AND PROQU^STORS. 

In the first times of the commonwealth, the provinces were go*> 
vemed by Praetors, and as the dominions of the state were enlar-^ 
ged, the number of those magistrates was accordingly increased ; 
yet even in those times, if they continued in the command of the 
province beyond the time prefixed for the continuimce of their 
Prsetorship, they took upon them the names of Propraetors, 
though they still kept the same authority as before. 

About A. U. C. 604, the designed Praetors began to divide the 
praetorian or lesser provinces by lot, in the same manner as the 
Consuls did the consular ; and, when at the end of the year they 
repaired to their respective governments^ they assumed the title 
of Propraetors. As their creation was the same as that of the Pro- 
consuls ; so their entrance upon their office, and the whole course 
of their administration, was exactly answerable to theirs ; only 
that they were allowed but six Lictors, with an equal number of 
fasces f whereas the proconsuls had twelve of each. 

Now though, before the time of Augustus, the Propraetors, by 
reason of their presiding over the provinces of lesser note and 
importance, were always reckoned inferior to the Proconsuls ; 
yet upon his division of the provinces, the governors of those 
which fell to his share, bearing the name of Propraetors, got the 
preference of the proconsuls in respect of power and authority; 
being invested with the military command, and continuing in 
their office as long' as the emperor pleased. 

The chief assistants of the Proconsuls and the Propraetorg 
were the Legati and the provincial Quaestors. The former be- 
ipg diffisrent in number, according to the quality .of the governor 
whom they accompanied, served for the judging of inferior cau- ' 
ses, and the manageAient of all smaller concerns, remitting every 
thing of moment to the care of the governor or president. But 
though instituted at first for counsel only, (like the deputies of 
the states attending the dutch armies), yet they were afterwards 
admitted to command, and therefore will be described as gene- 
ral officers, when we come to speak of military afiairs \ 

aUUIV. cap. 8. 

K 
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Besides the Legati, there went with every Proconsul or Fro-^ 
prstor one Qusstor or more, whose whole business was concerned* 
in managing the public accounts, taking care of the supplies ote 
money, corn, and other necessaries and conveniences for the 
maintenance of the Roman army. 

We seldom' meet with Proquaestors in authors, they being on- 
ly such as performed the office of Quaestors in the provinces,- 
without the deputation of tde senate, which was requisite to the 
constitutioa of the proper Quaestors. This happened either when 
a Quaestor died in his office, or went to Rbme without being suc- 
ceieded by another Quaestor ; for in both these cases, the gover- 
nor of the province appointed another in his room, to discharge 
the same duties under the name of Proquaestor. 

Of the- like nature with the Quaestor, were the Procuratores 
Casaris, oftett mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius ; officers sent 
by thfe emperors into every province, to receive and regulate the 
public revenue, and to dispose of it at the emperors command. 

Such a magistrate tras Pontius Pilate in Judea ; and though 
the judging of capital causes did toot propeely belong to his of- 
fice, yet because the Jews were always looked upon as a rebel- 
lious nation, and apt to revolt upon^ the least occasion, and be^ 
cause the president of Syria was forced to* attend on other parts- 
of his province ; therefore, for the better keeping^the Jews in or- 
der, the Procurator of Judea was invested with all the authority 
proper to the Proconsul, even with the power of life and death,* 
as the learned bishop Pearson observes *. 



CHAP. XVf. 

OF THE COMITIA. 

Xh« Cotnitia, according te Sigonius's definition, were * general^ 
assemblies of the people, lawfully called by some magistrates, for 
the enjoinment or prohibition of any tiling by their votes \ 

The proper Comiiia weve of three sorts ; CuriaiOy Centuriata^ 
and Tributa ; with reference to the three grand divisions of the 
city and people into Curiae, Centuries, and Tribes: For by Co- 
tnitia CalatUy which we sometimes meet with in authors, in elder 
times were meapt all the Comiiia in general ; the word Calatay 
from icuXMr, or cafo, being their common epithet ; though it was 
at last restrained to two sorts of assemblies, those for the creation 
of priest«, and those for the inspeotion and regulation of last-wills 
and testaments ^ 

a Bishop Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. ^ Sigon. de Antiq^ Jur. Civ^ 

-Renaiioruin, lib. 1. cap 17. <" A. Cell. lib. IS. cap. 2f, 
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The C&mitta Curiata owe their original to the division which 
Homulus made of the people into thirty Curiae : ten being con* 
tained under every tribe. They answered, in most respects, to 
the pariflhes in our cities, being not only separated by proper 
bounds and limits, but distinguished too by their different places 
set apart for the celebration of divine service, which was perfor* 
med by particular priests (one to every Curia) with the name of 
Curiones. 

Dionysius Halicamasseus expressly affirms, that each Curia 
was again subdivided into Decurise, and these lesser bodies go- 
verned by Decuriones. And, upon the strength of this author- 
ity, most compilers of the Roman customs give the same account 
without any scruple. But it is the opinion of the learned Grs- 
vius % that since Dionysius is not seconded in this part of his re 
lation by any ancient writer, we ought to think it was a mistake 
in that great man ; and that, by forgetfulness, he attributed such 
a division to the Curise, as belonged properly to the Turmse in 
the army* 

Before the institution of the Comitia Ceniuriatay all the grand 
concerns of the state were transacted in the aissembly of the Cu- 
riss ; as, the election of kingi^ and other chief officers, the ma* 
king and abrogating of laws, and the judging of capital causes. 
After the expulsion of the kings, when the commons had obtain- 
ed the privilege to have Tribunes and ^diles, they elected them 
for some time at these assemblies : But, that ceremony being at 
length transferred to the Comitia Tributa^ the Curiae were ne* 
ver convened to give their votes, except now and then upon ac- 
count of making some particular law, relating to adoptions, wills 
and testaments, or the creation of officers for an expedition ; or 
for the electing of some of the priests, as the Flamines, and the 
Curio Maximus, or superintendant of the Curiones, who them- 
elves were chosen by every particular Curia. 

The power of calling these assemblies belonged at first only 
to the kings ; but, upon the establishment oi the democracy, the 
same privilege was allowed to most of the chief magistrates, and 
sometimes to the Pontifices, 

The persons who had the liberty of voting here, were such 
Roman citizens as belonged to the Curiae ; or such as actually 
lived in the city, and conformed to the customs and rites of their 
proper Curia ; all those being excluded who dwelt without the 
bounds of the city, retaining the ceremonies of their own coun* 
try, though they had been honoured with the^W civitatis, or 
admitted free citizens of Rome \ 

The place where the Curiae met was the Comtium, a part of 
the Forum described before S 

• Prcef. ad 1 Vol. Thes. Antiq. Rom. ^ SigQn. de Antiq. jur. proyiqc, 

lib' 3. cap. .1. e S^ P<urt II. Book I. cap. 5 
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No set time was allotted for the holding of these or any of the 
other Comitia, but only as business required. 

The people being met together, and confirmed by the report 

of goo<l omens from the Augurs (which was necessary in all the 

assemblies) the Rogatioy or business to be proposed to theniy was 

publicly read. After this (if none of the magistrates interposed) 

upon the order of hiin that presided in ihe Comitia^ the pe<^le 

divided into their proper Curiae, and consulted of the matter; 

and then the Curiae being called out, as it happened by lot, gave 

their votes, man by^man, in ancient times viva voee^ 

J Tabella. and afterwards by tablets* ; the most votes in every 

Curia going for the voice of the whole Curia^ and 

the most Curiae for the general consent of the people »• 

In the time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata wjere so much out 
of fashion, that they were formed only by thirty Lictors repre- 
senting the thirty Curiae ; whence, in his second oration against 
Rullus, he calb them Comitia adumbraia. 

The Comitia Centuriafa were instituted by Servius TuUius ; 
who, obliging every one to give a true account of what they were 
worthy according to those accounts divided the people into six 
ranks or classes^ which he subdivided into 193 centuries. The 
first classisy containing the Equites and richest citizens, consisted 
of ninety-eight centuries. The second, taking in the tradesmeo 
and mechanics, made up two and twenty centuries. The third, 
the same number. The fourth, twenty. The fifth> thirty. And 
the last, filled up with the poorer sort, had but one century \ 

And this, though it had the same name with the rest» yet was 
seldom regarded, or flowed by any power in public matters. 
Hence it is a common thing with the Roman authors, when they 
speak of the Chasse^y to reckon no more than five, the sixth not 
being worth their notice* This last classis was divided into two 
parts, or orders, the proletarii^ and the capite cenn. The for- 
mer, ^ their name unplies, were designed purely to stock the 
commonwealth with men, since they could supply it with so lit- 
tle money ; and the latter, who paid the lowest tax of all, were 
rather counted and marshalled .by their heads than their es- 
tates <^. 

Persons of the first rank, by reason of their pre-eminence, had 
the name ofclassici ; whence came the phrase o£classici aucto' 
res^ for the most apj^rovcd writers. All others, of what classic 
soever, were said to be infra classem \ 

The assembly of the people by centuries was held for the 
electing of Consuls, Censors, and Praetors ; as also for the judg- 
ing of persons accused of what they callefd crimen perduelUonisg 
or actions by which the party had showed himself an enemy to 
the state ; and for the confirmation of all such laws as were pro- 

<■■' " ■■■ ' ■ ■■ » » 

> Rosin, lib. 7. cap 7. See Dionyg. ]ib. i c a. GelL lib. 7 

cap. IS. < A. GelL lib 16. cap. 10. 
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posed by the chief magistrates, and which had the privilege of 
calling these assemblies. 

The place appointed for their meeting was the Campus Martius ; 
because in the primitive times of the commonwealth, when they 
were under continual apprehensions of enemies, the people^ to 
prevent any sudden assault^ went armed, in martial order, to hold 
these assemblies; and were for that r^Bon forbid by the laws to 
meet in the city, because an army was upon no account to be 
marshalled within the walls ; yet, in latter ages^ it was thought 
sufficient to place a body of soldiers as a guard in the Janiculum, 
where an imperial standard was erected, the tdkmg down of which 
denoted the conclusion of the Camitia, 

Though the time of these ComiHa for other matters waa un- 
determined; yet the magistrates, after the year of the city 601, 
when they began to enter on their place on the Kalends of Ja- 
nuary, were constantly designed about the end of July^ and the 
beginning of August. 

Ail the time between their election and confirmation, they 
continued as private persons, that inquisition might be made in- 
to the election, and the other candidates might have time to en- 
ter objections, if they met with any suspicion of foul dealing. 
Yet at the election of the Censors, this custom did not hold ; but 
as soon as they were pronounced elected^ they were immediately 
invested with the honour ^ 

By the institution of these Comitia^ Servius Tullius secretly 
conveyed the whole pow^r from the commons ; for the centuries 
of the first and richest class being called out first, who were three 
more in number than all the rest put together, if they all agreed, 
as generally they did, the business was already decided^ and the 
other classes were needless and insignificant. However the three 
last scarce ever came to vote ^. 

The commons, in the time of the free state, to rectify this dis- 
advantage, obtained, that before they proceeded to voting any 
matter at these Comitia, that century should give their suffrages 
first, upon whom it fell by lot^ with the name of centuria pra- 
rogativa ; the rest being to follow according to the order of their 
classes. After the ^constitution of the five and thirty tribes, into 
wluch the classes and their centuries were divided, in the first 
place, the tribes cast lots, which should be the prerogative tribe ; 
and then the centuries of the tribe, for the honour o£ being the 
prerogative century. All the other tribes and centuries had the 
appellation of jure vocata^ because they were called out accord- 
ing to their proper places. 

The prerogative century being chosen by lot, the chief magi- 
strate sitting in a ♦ tefit in the middle of the . «, bernaadu 
Campus Martius, ordered that century to come " "• 

out and give their voices; upon which they presently separated 
from the. rest of the multitude, and came into an inclosed apart- 

"' -If. I.. II 

l^iv. lib. 40 ^ DioD/8. lib. 4. 
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twenty which they ttrmed septa^ or ovilia, passiqg oyer the pan 
tes, or narrow boards, laid there for the occasioii ; on which ac. 
QOiiJotydeponie dejici is to be denied the privilege of votiii(g ^ and 
pejr^ons thus dealt with, are called* depontani. 

At the hither end of the pontes^ stood the diribitores (a %or^ 
of under dfficers, called so from dividing or marshalling the peo? 

• TaheOau P'®)» *"*^ delivered to every man, in the election 
of magistrates, as many* tablets as there appeared 
candidates, one of whose names was written uppQ every tablet. 

A fit number of great chests were set ready in tl^e Septa^ and 
every body threw in which tablet he pleased. 

By the chests were placed some of the public servants, who, 
taking out the tablets of every century, for ^very ^blet mude a 
prick or a point in another tablet, which they kept by ibem. 
Thus the business being decided by most points, gave occa^oQ to 
the phrase of Omne tu^pHnctum ^ and the like. 

The same method was observed in the judiciary processes at 
these Comitia, and in the confirmation of laws ; except that in 
both these cases only two tablets were offered to every person, 
on one of which was written U. 11. and on the other A. in capi- 
tal letters ; the two first standing for Uti Rogasy or, Be it as you 
desire, relating to thfs msgiatrate who proposed the question ; and 
the last for Antiquoj or» 1 fqibid i|;. 

-It is remarkable, that theugh in the election pf magistrates, 
^d in the ratification pf laws, the votes of tha( century, whose 
tablets were equally divided signified nothing, yet in trials ot 
life and death, if the tablets pro and con were the ^an^e in num-* 
ber, the perspn wa^ actually acquitted \ 

The division of the pepple into Tribes, was an inven^ipn pf Ro» 
mulus, after h^ had admitted the Sabines into Rom^ ; and thpugh 
he constituted at that time only three, yet as the state increased 
in power, and the city in number of inhabitants, they rose by de- 
grees to fi\e and ^hirty. Fpra (ongtinie after this institution, a 
tribe signified no mere (ban such a space of ground with its inha- 
bitants. But at last the matter was quite altered, and a tribe was 
no longer ^ar« urbii but civUatis ; not a qqarter of the city but a 
company of citizens living where Ihpy pleasecj. This change was 
chiefly occasioned by the priginal diiference between the tribes 
in point of honour. For {lomulus haying committed all sordid 
and mechanic arts to the care of strangers, slaves, and libertines, 
and reserved the more honest labour of agriculture to the fieey 
men and citizens, who, by this aptive course of life, might be 
prepared for martial service ; the tribus rustica were for tlii^ 
reason esteemed more honourable than the urbams ; and now 
all persons being desirous of getting intp the more creditable di^ 
vision, and there being several ways c^f accpmplishii^ their wishes. 



• IJor. de Arte Poet. ?* Dionys; lib. 7. 
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tas by adoption by ithe power of the censors and the like; th»t 
rustic tribe which had most worthy names in its roll had the^ 
preference to all others^ though of the same general denomina** 
tion. Henqeall of Xhe same great family , bringing Ihemselyes 
by degrees into the same tribe^ gave the name of <heir ianflly 
to the tribe they honoured ; whereas at fivat .the geniality of 
.ihe tribes did not borrow their names from persons but from 
places'^. 

The first assembly m£ the tribes we imeet with, is about the 
year of Rome 263, convened by Sf. Sicinius Tribune of the 
commons^ upon account of the trial of Coriolanus. Soon after 
the Tribunes of the commons wtjre ^trdered so be elected here, 
and at last all the inferior magistrates and the collegiate priests. 
The same Camitia served for the enacting of laws Delating to 
war and peacci and aM others .proposed oy the Tnbunes and 
plebeian officers, though they had not properly the name of i&- 
geSf but plebisciia. They were generally convened by ;tlie Tri- 
bunes ef the commons ; but 4he same privilege was allowed to all 
the chief magistrates. 

. They were confined to no place, and therefore sometimes we 
.find them held in the ComUiumf sometimes in the Campus Mar^ 
tius^ and now and then in the Capitol. 

The prpceci^ings were, in most respects, answerable ip those 
sdready described in the account of the tU^her Comitia^ and jthere- 
fore need not be insisted on ; :only we majr farther observe of the 
Comitia in general, thiM^ when any tcapdidate «ras £mnd to have 
most tablets for a magistracy, he <was deoli^red <to be designed or 
elected by the president of ihe assembly •; and thjs they termed 
^enunciari Consul^ Frxetor^ or the like ;^nd|that the last sort of 
the Comitia only could be held without Xhe consent and appro- 
bation of the Senate, which was necessary to the copvening of 
^he other two \ 



CHAP. XVIL 



OF TUB ROMAN JIJDGMENTS ; AND FIBSX, QP 'PRIVATE 

jrupGMEN:rs. 

A Judgment, according p> AriMotJie^s rlctfinitibn, is no more 
tlian JL^nrti T«v iixmw xm «3<x«t;, the decision of right and wcfng- 

The whole subject of the Roman judgments is adrair0)ly ex- 
plained by Sigonius in his three books de JudtciiSf from whon^i 
the following account is for the most part extracted. 

Judgments, or determinations of a proper judge, were made 

• Mr Walker of Coin^ p. 126. * Dionyt. lib. 9. 
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either by a competent number of delect judges, or by the whole 
fieople in a general assembly. 

Judgments made by one or more select judges, may be divi- 
ded into public and private ; the first relating to oontroversiesy 
th& second to crimes. 

The former will be sufficiently described, if we .consider the 
matter or subjects of these judgments, the persons coDcemed 
in them, and Uie manner of proceeding. 

The matter of private judgmcfnts takes in all sorts of causes 
that can happen between man and man ; which being so vastly 
extended, and belonging more inmiediately to the civil law, 
need not hei^ be insisted on. 

The persons concerned were the parties, the assistants, and 
the judges. 

The parties were the actor and retM, the plaintiff and defen- 
dant. 

The assistants were the proouraioreSf and the adoocati^ of 
whom, though they are #flen confounded, yet the first weie pro- 
perly such lawyers as assisted the plaintiff in proving, or the de- 
fendant in clearing himself from the matter of fact; the other, 
who were likewise called patroni^ were to defend their cCent^a 
cause in matters of law ^ 

Both these were selected out of the ablest lawyers, and had. 
their i^^es entered into the Matrif;ulation book of the forum. 
This was one condition requisite to give them the liberty of plea- 
ding ; ttie other was the being retained by one party, or the re- 
ceiving a fee, which they termed mandatum \ 

The judges^ besides the Praetor or supreme magistrate wha 
presided in the court and allowed and cmfirmed them, were 
of three sorts; Ariniri^ RecuperatoreSf and CeiUumviri iitiius 
judicandis. 

Arbitri, whom they called him^Xy judices^ were appointed to 
determine in sQme private causes of no great consequence, and 
of very easy decision. 

Uecuperatores were assigned to decide the controversies about 
receiving or recovering things which had been lost or taken 
away. 

But the usual judges in private causes, were the Centunvoiri ; 
three of which were taken out of every Tribe, s6 that their 
number was five more than their name imported ; .and at length 
increased to an hundred and eiglity. It is probable that the 
Arbitri and Recuperatores were assigned out of this body by the 
Praetor. 

The manner of carrying on the private suits was of this na- 
ture : The difference failing to be made up between friends, the 
injured person proceeded in jus reum vocare^ to summon or cite 
the offending party to the court ; who was obliged immediately 

' Zoiich. Element. Jurigprud. p. 5. Sect. S. * Ibid. 
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to go wkh hlm^ or else to give bond for his appeamnce ; accor- 
ding to the common maxim, In jus vbmtutj aut eat aui satisdet. 

Both parties being met before the FfBttor^ or other supremo 
msi^trate presiding in the court, the plaintiff proposed the ao- 
tion to the defendant, in which he designed to sue him i thii 
they termed edere actionem^ being perlbrmed commonly by wri- 
ting it in a tablet, and offering it to the defendant, that he 
might see whether he had best compound^ or stand the suit. 

In the next place came the poittdatio actionis, or the plaintiff^a 
desiring leave of the Praetor to prosecute the defendant in such 
an action ; this being granted, the plaintiff vadabatur renm^ obli- 
ged him to give sureties for his appearance bn such a day hi the 
court; and this was all that was done in public, before the pre- 
fixed day for the trial. 

In the mean time, the difference used very often to be made 
up, either transactione, or pacto^ by letting the cause fall as du- 
bious and uncertain ; or by composition for so much damage^ to 
be ascertained by an equal number of friends. 

On the day appointed for hearings the Praetor ordered the se- 
veral bills to be read, and the parties to be summoned by an ac- 
census or beadle. Upon the default of either party, the default* 
er lost his cause. The appearing of both they termed se stetisse \ 
and the plaintiff proceeded litem sive actionem intendere^ to pre- 
fer the suit ; which was performed in a set form of words, varying 
according to the difference of , the actions. After this, the plain- 
tiff desired judgment of the I'raetor ; that is, to be allowed a ju- 
dex , or arbiter, or else the recuperatores or centumviri, for the 
hearing and deciding the business ; but none of these could be 
desired^ unless both parties agreed. Thfe Praetor, when he assign- 
ed them their judges, at the same time defined the number 
of witnesses, to hinder the protracting of the suit ; and then the 
parties proceeded to give caution, that the judgment, whatever 
it was, should stand and be performed on both sides. The 
judges always took a solemn oath to be impartial ; and the 
parties swore they did not go to law with a design to abuse one 
another ; this they called juramentum calumnia. Then began 
the disceptatio causiSy or disputing the case, managed by the 
lawyers on. both sides; with the assistance of witnesses, writings, 
and tlie like ; the use of which is so admirably taught in their 
books of oratory. 

In giving sentence, the major part of the judges was required 
to overthrow the defendant. If the number was equally divi- 
ded, the defendant was actually cleared ; and if half condemned 
him in one sum to be paid, and half in another, the least sum al- 
ways stood good \ 



• Zouch. Eteent. p. 5. Sect. 10. 
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The c<»n8equenc6 of the sentence was either In integrum res* 
iitntiOf Addictio, Judicium CalumniiB, or Judicium falsi; 

The first was, when, upon petition of the party who was over- 
thrown, the Praetor gave him leave to have the suit come on 
again^ and allowed him another fiiU hearing. 

Addictio was, when the party who had been cast in such a 
sun, unless he gave surety to pay it in a little time, was brought 
by the plaintiff before the Praetor, who delivered him into his disr 
posal, to be committed to prison^ or otherwise secured, till satis* 
faction was made. 

Judicium ealurnniiB was an action brought against the plaia* 
tiff for false accusation. 

Judicium falsi^ was an action which hiy l^ainst the judees fi^ 
corruption apd unjust pro^edings. 



CHAP. xvm. 

or PUBLIC JUPGMENTfiU 



IToR the knowledge of public judgments, we may take notice c^ 
the crimes^ of the punishments, of the Quaesitors and Judges, of 
the method of proceedings and of the consequences of the tria). 

The crimes, or the matter of the public, judgments, were such 
Jtctions as tended, either mediately or immediately, to the pre^ 
jttdice of the state, and were forbid by the laws : as if any per- 
son had derogated from the honour and majesty of the commoni- 
wealth ; had embezzelled or put to ill uses the public n(K>ney, or 
any treasure consecrated to religion ; or had corrupted the peo- 
ple's votes In an election ; or had extorted contributions from 
the allies ; or received money in any judgment; or had used any 
violent compulsion to a member of the commonwealth : these 
they termed Critmna Majestatisy pecudatus, ambitus^ repetunda^ 
rum^ and %)is publica. Or if any person had killed another with 
a weapon, or effected the same with poison ; or laid violent hands 
on his parents ; or had forged a will ; or counterfeited the pub- 
lic coin ; or had corrupted another man's wife ; or had bought, 
bound, or concealed a servant without the knowledge of his mas- 
ter ; whence these crimes took the names of inter sicariosy vene- 
Jlcii, parricidiiyjalsi, adulteri^y plagii. 

Besides these, any private cause, by virtue of a new law, might 
be ;made of public cognizance. 

As to the punishments, they may be allowed a chapter by 
themselves hereafter. 

The inquisition of criminal matters belonged at first to the 
kings, and,arter the abrogatioi^ of thegoveriunent, tor some time 
to the consuls ; but being taken from .the^i by thp Valerian law, 
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it was coaferredy as occasion happened, upon officers, deputed by 
the people^ with the title of Qiuesitores Parricidii. But, about 
the year of the city 604» this power was made perpetual and ap- 
propriated to the Praetors, by virtue of an order of the people at 
their annual election : the inquisition of such and such crimes 
being committed to such and such Praetors* Yet, upon extra- 
ordinary occasions, the people could appoint other QtuesUoreSt 
if they thought convenient. 

Next to the QmeiUores^ was the Judex Qtuestionis ; caUed also 
by AsconiuSy Princeps Judicumy who, though he is sometimes 
confounded with the Praetor, yet was properly a person of note, 
deputed by the Praetor, to manage the trial, of which the former 
magistrate performed only tlie main business. 

Alter him were the Judices selecti, who were summoned by 
^he Praetor to give their verdict in criminal matters, in the same 
manner as our juries. What alterations were made in different 
times as to the orders of the people whence the Judices were to 
l^e taken, will be observed when we speak of the particular laws 
on this head \ No person could regularly be admitted into the 
number, unless five and twenty years of age ^. 

As to the method of the proceedings, the first action which 
they termed in jus vocation was much the same in public as in 
private causes ; but then, as the postulatio of the plaintiff con- 
sisted in desiring leave of the Praetor to enter a suit against the 
defendant, 60 here the accuser desired permission to enter the 
name of the offender, with the crime which he objected to him : 
^his they called Nominis delatio / being performed first viva voce, 
in a form of words, according to the nature of the crime, and 
then offered to the Prastor, being written in a tablet ; if approved 
by the Praetor, the accused party's name was entered in- the roll 
pf criminals ; both persons having taken the oath of calumny al- 
ready spoken of. 

At the entrance of the name, the Praetor appointed a set da^ 
for the trial ; and from that time the accused person changed his 
habit, going in black till the trial was over, and using in his dress 
and carriage all tokens of sorrow and concern. 

Upon the appointed day, the court being met, and both pai- 
ties appearing, the first thing that was done, was the soriitioju- 
dicum^ or impannelling the jury ; performed commonly by the 
Judex Qtuestionis^ who took by lot such a number out of the bo« 
dy of the judices selecti^ as the particular law on which the ac- 
cusation was founded had determined ; liberty being given to. 
l^oth parties to reject (or, as we call it, to challenge) any that 
they plieased, the Praetor, or Judex GbuBstionis^ subbtituting 
others in their places. 

The jury being thus chosen, was cited by the public servants 
pf the court ; and when the proper number appeared, they were 
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sworn, and tl^en took their places in the subseUia^ and heard 
the trial. 

In this we may reckon four parts, Accusuiioy Defensio, Lauda^ 
tioy and Latio sententia. 

Acccusatio is defined, Perpetua ratio ad crimina inferenda at" 
que augenda artificiosi composita ; A continued oration artifici- 
ally composed for the makmg out, and heightening the crimes 
alleged ; for it did not only consist in giving a plain narradcm 
of die matter of fact, and confirming it by witnesses afid other 
evidences ; but in bringing of other arguments too, drawn front 
the nature of the thing, from the character of the accused per- 
son, and his former course of life, from the circumstances of the 
fact, and several other topics, which the orators teach us to en- 
large upon ; nor was the accuser limited in respect of time, be- 
ing allowed commonly as many days as he pleased^ to make goo4 
his charge. 

Defensio belonged to the lawyers or advocates retained by the 
accused party, who in like manner were allowed to speak aa 
many days as they pleased, towards the clearing of their cMezit. 
The three common methods they took, were Jacti negaiioy nega-* 
Ho nominis Jacti, or probatio jure factum : Either plainly to deny 
the matter of fact, and endeavour to evince the contrary; or else 
to acknowledge the fact, and yet to deny that it fell under the 
nature of the crime objected ; or, lastly, to prove the fact lawful. 

The first way of defence was generally used when the person 
fetood indicted of what they cdled crimen repetundarum^ and 
crimen ambitus j the nex^ in the crimen majestatis ; and the 
la^t in cases of murder. 

Cicero has given us an excelleni; example in every kind. Of 
the first in his orations for Fonteius, Flaccus, Mursena^ and Plan- 
cius ; of the second in that for Comelius>; and of the third in his 
admirable defence of Milo. 

Laudaiio was a custom like that in our trials, of bringing in 
persons of credit to give their testimony of the accused person's 
good behaviour, and integrity of life^ The least number of these 
laudatores used to be ten. 

In the Latio sententitB, or pronouncing sentence, they pro- 
ceeded thus : af);er the orators on both sideil had said all they de- 
signed, the crier gave notice of it accordingly; and then the Prae- 
tor sent out the jury to consult, (mittebatjudices in consilium)^ 
delivering to every one three tablets covered with wax, one of 
absolution, another of condemnation, and a third of ampliation 
or adjournment of the trial ; the first being marked With A ; the 
second with C ; the other with N. L. or non liquet. 

In the place where the jury withdrew, was set a proper num- 
ber of urns, or boxes, into which they threw what tablet they 
pleased : the accused person prostrating himself all this while at 
their feet, to move their compassion. 
. The tablets being drawn, and the greatest number knowp^ the 
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Ptelor pronounced sentence accordingly. The form of con- 
demnstion was usually, Videtur fedsse, or Non jure videturfe- 
eUse: Of absolution, Non xtideturfedsse : Of amplification, Am* 
plius cognoscendum ; or rather the bare word AMPLIUS : This 
Asconius teaches us ; Mos veterwn hicjuerat^ ut si abstdvendus 
quisesset^ statim absolveretur ; sidamnandus^ statim damnaretur; 
si causa non esset idonea ad damnationem, absohi tamen non pos^ 
9ety AMPLIUS pronundaretur. Sometimes he mentioned the 
punishment, and sometimes left it out^ as being determined by 
the law on which the indictment was grounded. 

The consequences of the trial in criminal matters may be re- 
duced to these four heads, JEstimatio Utis, Animadversioy Judi- 
cium calumnia, and Judicium prnvaricationis. 

jEsHmatio Htisy or the rating of the damages, was in use only 
in cases of bribery> and abuse of the public money. 

Animadversioy was no more than the putting the sentence in 
execution, which was left to the care of the Praetor. 

But in case the party was' absolved, there lay two actions a» 
gainst the accuser; one of calumny, the common punishment of 
which wasjrontis inustio, burning in the forehead; and the 
other of prevarication, when the accuser, instead of urging the 
crime home, seemed rather to hide or extenuate the guilt ; hence 
the Civilians define a prevaricator, to be <* one that betrays his 
cause to the adversary, and turns on the criminal's side, whom 
he ought to prosecute. '* 



CHAP. XIX. 

« 

JUDGMIXTS OF THE WHOLE I'SOPLE; 

'^Phe people were sometimes the judges, both in private and piA"* 
lie causes ; though of the first we have only one example in Livy ; 
the other we frequently meet with in authors. 

These judgments were made first at the Comitia Curiata, and 
afterwards at the Centuriaia and Tribttta ; the proceedings in all 
which assemblies have been already shewn ; what we may far- 
ther observe is this : When any magistrate designed to impeach a 
person of a crime before the whole people, he ascended the ros* 
tra^ and calling the people together by a crier, signified to them, 
that, upon such a day, he intended to accuse such a person of 
such a crime : This they termed reo diem dicere ; the suspec- 
ted party was obliged immediately to give sureties for his ap- 
pearance on the day prefixed, and in default of bail, was com- 
mitted to prison. 

On the i^poipted day^ the magistrate again ascended the ros- 
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irOf and cited the party by the crier ; who unless some other 
magistrate ofcqnal authority interposed, or a sufficient excuse 
was offered, was obliged to appear,* or might be punished at the 
pleasure of the magistrate who accused him. If he appeared^ 
the accuser began his charge, and carried it on every other day, 
for six days together ; at the end of the indictment mentioning 
the particular punishment specified in the law for such an offence. 
This intimation they termed inquisitio. The same was imme- 
diately after expressed in writing, and then took the name of ro- 
galioi in respect of the people, who were to be asked or consult- 
ed about it ; and irrogatiot in respect of the criminal, as it im- 
ported the mulct or punishment assigned him by the accuser. 
This rogatio was publicly exposed three nundina or market-days 
together, for the information of the people. On the third mar- 
ket-day, the accuser again ascended the rostra ; and, the people 
being called together, undertook the fourth turn of his charge, 
and, having concluded, gave the other party leave to enter upon 
his defence, either in his own person, or by his advocates. 

At the same time as the accuser finisheahis fourth charge, he 
gave notice what day he would have the Comitia meet to receive 
the bill ; the Comitia Tributa to consider of mulcts, and the 
Centuriata for capital punishments. 

But in the mean time, there were several ways by which the 
accused party might be relieved ; as first, if the tribunes of the 
commons interposed in his behalf; or if he excused himself by 
voluntary exile, sickness, or upon account of providing for a fu- 
neral ; or if he prevailed with the accuser to relinquish his charge, 
and let the cause fall ; or, if upon the day appointed for the 
Comitia^ the Augurs discovered any ill omens, and so forbad the 
assembly. 

If none of these happened, the Comitia met, and proceeded as 
has been already described ; and as for their animadvenio or 
putting sentence in execution, this was performed in th^ same 
manner as in the Praetorian judgments. 

The forms of judgments which have been thus described, must 
be supposed to have prevailed chiefly in the time of the free 
state ; for as the kings before, so the emperors afterwards, were 
themselves judges in what causes and after what ihanner they 
pleased, as Suetonius particularly informs us of almost all tlie 
twelve Caesars. It was this gave occasion to the rise of the manda^ 
tores and delatoreSy a sort of wretches to be met with in eyery 
part of history. The business of the former was to mark down 
such persons as upon inquisition they pretended to have found 
guilty of any misdemeanour ; and the latter were employed in 
accusing and prosecuting them upon the otlier's order. Tlus 
mischievous tribe, as they were countenanced and rewarded by 
ill princes, so were they extremely detested by the good emper- 
ors. Titus prosecuted all that could be found upon the most 



dfiligenCfiiearchy with death or perpetual bannhment^; and Plinj 
reckons rt among the grealiest praises of Trajan, that he had deasr 
ed tb« dly from ^ peijured race of informers^ . 



CHAP. XX. 

OF tHE ROMAN PUNISHMENTS. 



1 HE accurate Sigonlus has divided the punishments into eiglit 
sorts, Damnum^ Vincula^ Verberay Tcdio^ Ignominia^ ExUium^ 
ServituSy Mori, 

Jbamnum was a pecuniary mulct or fine set upon the o&nder, 
according to the quality of the crime. 

Vinculum signifies the guilty person's being condemned to im- 
prisonment and fetters, of which they had many sorts, as mani- 
cccj pedica, nervh boiiB^ and the like. The public prison in 
liome was built by Ancus Martins, hard by the Forum ^ : To 
which a new part was added by Servius Tullius, called thence 
Tullianum ; Sallust describes the Tullianum as an apartment un^- 
der ground \ into which they put the most notorious criminals.. 
The higher part, raised by Ancuft Martins,, has commonly the 
name of the robur^ from the oaken planks which composed it. 
For the keeping of the prison, besides the Triumviri, there was- 
appointed a sort of gaoler, whom Valerius Maximus calls cus» 
tos carceris ®, and Pliny comment arlensis ^. 

Verberay or stripes, were inflicted either with rods [yirgiF'} or 
with battoons [Justes"} ; the first commonly preceded capital pu- 
nishments properly so called ; the other was most in use in the 
camp, and belonged to the military discipline. 

Talio was a punishment by which the guilty person suffered 
cixactly aRer the same manner as he had ofiended ; as in cases 
of maiming, and the like. Yet A. ^Gellius informs us, that the 
criminal wa$ allowed the liberty of cSrapounding with the per- 
son he had injured ; so that he needed not suffer the talio unlesa 
he voluntarily chose it s. 

Ignominia was no more than a public shame which the offend- 
ing person underwent, either by virtue of the Praetor's edict ; 
or more commonly by order of the Censor ; this punishment, 
besides the scandal, took away from the party on whom it was 
inflicted the privilege of bearing any ofiice, and almost all other 
liberties of a Roman citizen. 

Exilium was not a punishment immediately, but by conse- 

* i^uetbn. in Tit. cap. 8. * Plln. in Panegyric. • Liv lib. 1. 

^ In Bcllo Catilinar. • Lib. ^. * Lib. 7. cap. 6«. • A. GeiL 

lib. IL.cap. L 
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quence ; for the phrase used in the sentence and. laws, was aqu^e 
et ignis interdktloj the forbidding the use of water and fire, 
which being necessary for life, the condemned person was ob- 
liged to leave his country. Yet in the times of the latter em- 
perors, we find it to have been a positive puni^ment, as appears 
from the civil law. Relegatio may be reckoned under this head, 
though it were something different from the former ; this being 
the sending a criminal to such a place^ or for such a time, or per- 
haps for ever ; by which the party was not deprived of the pri- 
vilege of a citizen of Rome, as he was in the first sort of banish- 
ment, which they properly called exilium. Suetonius speaks of 
a new sort of relegatio invented by the emperor Claudius ; by 
which he ordered suspected persons not to stir three miles ^om 
the city ^ Besides this rekgatio they had two other kinds of 
banishment, which they termed deportation and pros$riptio ; 
though nothing is more common than to have them confounded 
in most authors. Deportatioy or transportation^ differed in these 
respects from relegatio ; that whereas the relegati were con- 
demned either to change their country for a set time^ or for ev- 
er, and lost neither their estate and goods, nor the privilege of 
citizens ; on the contrary, the deportati were banished always for 
ever, and lost both their estates and privileges, being counted 
dead in the law^ And as for the proscripti, they are defined 
by the lawyers to be " such persons whose names were fixed up 
in tablets at the Forum^ to the end that they might be broaght 
to justice ; a reward being proposed to those that took them, 
and a punishment to those that concealed them ^. " Sylla was 
the first inventor of this practice, and gave himself the greatest 
example of it that we meet with, proscribing 2000 knights and 
senatoii^ at once ^. It is plain, that this was not a positive ba- 
nishment, but a forcing persons to make use of that security ; so 
that we may fancy it of like nature with our outlawry. 

Serdtus was a punishment, by which the criminal's person, 
as well as goods, was publicly exposed to sale by auction : This 
rarely happened to the citizens, but was an usual way of treat- 
ing c^tives taken in war, and therefore will be described here- 
after. 

Under the head of capital punishment, the Romans reckoned 
extreme banislunent ; because those who underwent that _ 
sentence, were in a civil sense dead. But, because this ^'' 
punishment has been already described, we are only now to take 
notice of such as reached the offender's life. 

^e chief of these were P^rcwww «^cwn, Stranguiatio^ Pra- 
cipitatio derobore, Dejectio i rupe Tarpeid^ In crucem Actio, and, 
projectio in profluentem. 

The first was the same as beheading with us. 



*Suet. in- Claud, cap. 33. *» Calvin. Lexicon. Jurldic in voc. BgMr- 

Wi et Rd^aH, * Ibid, ib voce PrtfoipH. * FlofiA, lib. 2, cap. 29. 
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The second was performed in the prison, as it is now in Turkey. 

The third and fourth were a throwing the criminal headlong^ 
either from that part of the prison called robur ; or fVom the 
highest part of the Tarpeian mountain. 

The fifth punishment, namely crucifixion, was seldom inflict- 
ed on any but slaves, or the meanest of the commons ; yet we 
find some examples of a different practice ; and Suetonius par- 
ticularly relates of the emperor Galba, that having condemned 
a Roman citizen to suffer this punishment for poisoning his ward, 
the gentleman, as he was carrying to execution, made a grie- 
vous complaint that a citizen of Rome should undergo such a 
servile death, alleging the laws to the contrary. The Emperor, 
hearing his plea, promised to alleviate the shame of his sentence, 
and ordered a cross, much larger and more neat than ordinary, 
to be erected, and to be washed over with white paint, that tne 
gentleman, who stood so much on his quality, might have the 
honour to be hanged in state ^ 

The cross and ih^Jnrca are commonly taken for the same 
thing in authors ; though, properly speaking, there was a great 
difference between them. The^rca is divided by Lipsius into 
ignominiosa and posnalis ; the former, Plutarch describes to be 
that piece of wood which supports the thill of a waggon : He 
adds, that it was one of the greatest penances for a servant who 
had offended, to take this upon his shoulders, and carry it about 
the lieighbourhood ; for whoever was seen with this infamous 
burden, had no longer any credit or trust among those who knew 
it, but was calledy^rci/er, l)y way of ignominy and reproach \ 
Furca pcenalis was a piece of wood, much of the same shape a» 
the former, which was fastened about the convicted person's 
neck, he being generally either scourged to death under it, or 
lifled up by it upon the cross. Lipsius makes it the same with 
the patibulum^ and fancies, that for all the name, it might not be 
a forked piece of timber, but rather a straight beam, to which 
the criminal's arms, being stretched out, were tied, and which, 
being hoisted up at the place of execution, served for the trans- 
verse part of the cross. 

Projectio in prqfluentem was a punishment proper to the crime 
of parricide, or the murder of any near relation. The person 
convicted of this unnatural guilt, was immediately hooded, as 
unworthy of the common light: In the next place, he was whipt 
with rods, and then sewed up in a sack, and thrown into the 
sea; or, in inland countries, into the next lake or river. After- 
wards, for an addition to the punishment, a serpent used to be 
put into the sack with the criminal ; and by degrees, in latter 
times, an ape, a dog, and a cock. The sack which held the 
malefactor was termed culeus ; and hence the punishment itself 
is oflen signified by the same name. The reason of the addition 

a Sueton. ia Galbl. cap.. 9. ^ Plutarch, in Coriolan. 

I. 
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of the living creatures is thought tbr have been, tint Ihe condemn- 
ed persons migh^ be tomiieiited with such trooUesoaie oompa^ 
ny» and that theR* carcases might want both burial and cestv 
Juvenal expressly alludes to tbsv custom in his eight satyic : 

Uiera si dentur populo suffragia^ quU tarn 
PerdiluSf ut dubttet Senecani praferre Neroni ? 
Cujus mpplicio nan debuit una parari 
Smia, nan serpens unus, nan culeus unusm 

Had #e the freedom to express our mind, 

There's not a wretch so much to vice inclinM, 

But will own Seneca did to e^coel 

His pupiFy by wlMse tyranny he fell ? 

To expiate whiotoe complicated guilt. 

With sonie proporliom to the blood he spilt,* 

Rome should more serpents, apes, and saeks provide. 

Than one, for the compendious parricide. Mf Stepney^ 

The same poet in another place intimates^ tliat t&is sack was 
made of leather. 

Tally, in his defence of Sextus Roscius, who stood arraigned 
for parricide, has given an admirable account of this punish- 
ment, with the reason on whicli it was grounded ; particularly^ 
that the malefactor was thrown, into the sea, sewed up in a sack, 
for fear he should pollute that element which was reckoned the 
common purifier of all things ; with many the like ingenious re^ 
flections. 

Besides the punishments raenticvied by Sigoniu», who iteems 
to consider the Roman people as in a free state^ we meet with 
abundance of others,^ either invented or revived in the times of 
the emperors, and especially in iatter ages ; among tliese, we 
may take notice of three, as the most considerable, ad hidas^ ad 
metaUa^ ad bestias^ 

The lawyers divicfe ludus, when they take it for a punishment, 
into venatorius and gladiatorius \ By the former, the convic-- 
ted persons ^commonly slaves) were obliged to engage with the 
wild beasts m the amphitheatre ; by the latter, they were to 
perform the part of gladiators, and satisfy justice by killing one 
another. 

Ad metalUf or condemning to work in the mines, Suidas- 
would (lave to be invented by Tarquinius Superbus \ What* 
ever reason he had for his assertion, it is certain we rarely find 
it mentioned till the times of the later emperors; and particular- 
ly in the liistori^B of the persecutions of tlie Christians, who were- 
usually sent in great numbers to this laborious and slavish em* 
ployment, with the name of metatUcim 

The throwing of persona to wild beasts, wasHever put in exe- 

*CAlvia Lexicon. Juridk/ ^In voce Tiiwi^Q^- 
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cation, but upon the vilest and most despicable malefactors, in 
crimes of the highest nature. This too was the common doom 
of the primitive Christians ; and it i^ to the accounts of their 
sufifbrings we are beholden for the knowledge of it. It maj be 
observed^ that the phrase Ad kestias dart % affects as well such 
criminals as were condemned to fight with the beasts, as those 
who were delivered to them to be devoured : And the former of 
these were properly termed bestiaru \ 

There is still one punishment behind worth our observation^ 
and which seeois to have been proper to incendiaries, and that 
was the wn^piog up the criminal in a ^rt of coat, d lubed over, 
with pitch, and then setting it on fire. Thus, when Nero had 
burnt Rome, to satisfy his curiosity with the prospect, he con* 
trived to lay the odium on the Christians, as a sort of men ge- 
nerally detested ; and, seizing on all he could discover, ordered 
them to be lighted up in this manner, to serve for tapers in the 
dark ; which was a much more cruel jest than the former^ that 
c^ccasioned it. Juvenal alludes to th js custom in his eighth satyr : 

Ausi quod liceat tunicd puntre mole'Hd. 

To recompense whose barbarous intent. 
Pitched shirts would prove a legal punishment. 



CHAP. XXI. 

of THB ROMAK LAWS IN GBNfiRAL. 

lif the beginning of the Roman state, we are Assured all things 
were managed by the sole authority of the king, without an/ 
certain standard of justice and equity* But when the city grew 
tolerably populous, and was divided by Romulus into thirty cu- 
riaf he began to prefer laws at the assembly of those curiie^ 
which were confirmed, and universally received. The like prac- 
tice was followed by Numa, and several other kings ; all whose 
constitutions, being collected in one body^ by Sextus Papiriu$v 
who Ib/ed in the time of Tarquin the Proud, took from him the 
name of jus Papirianum. 

But all these were abrogated soon after the expulsion of the 
royal family, and the judicial proceedings for many years toge- 
ther depended only on custom and the judgment of the court. 
At last^ to redress this inconvenience, commissioners were sent 
into Greece, to make a collection of the best laws for the service 
of their country ; and at their return, the Decemviri were crea- 
ted to regulate the business^ who reduced them into .twelve ta- 

Calvin, in voc Ad Bwtiaa dari. ^ Ibid, in SetHmriU 
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ble^, as lias been already shewn. The excelleacj of which in- 
stitution, as it is sufficiently set forth by most authorSy so is it 
especially beholden to the high encomium of Cicero» when he 
declares it hs his positive judgment and opinion, that '< the laws 
of the tv('(4ve tables are justly to be preferred to whole libraries 
of the philosophers*. " 

They were divided into three parts, of which the first related 
to the concerns of religion ; the. second to the rights of the pub* 
lie ; and the last to private persons. 

These laws being established, it necessarily followed, that 
there should be jdisputations and controversies in t^e courts, 
since the interpretation was to be founded upon the authority 
of the learned. This interpretation they calhdjui cioUe, though 
at present we understand, by that phrase, the whole systeok of 
the Roman laws. 

. Besides, out of all these laws, the learned men of that time 
composed a scheme of forms and cases^ by which the processes 
in the courts were directed. These were tenaed actionem legis. 

We may add to these the laws preferred at the publie assem- 
blies of the people ; and the pleBiscita, made without the autho- 
rity of the senate, at the ComiPia TributOy which were sfllowed to 
be of equal force with other constitutions, though they were not 
honoured with the title of leges. 

And then the senatus-conmka^ and edicts of the supreme ma- 
gistrates, particularly of the Praetors, made up two more sorts o£ 
laws, the last of which they called yti* honorarium. 

And lastly, when the government was intrusted in the hands 
of a single person, whatever he ordained had the authority of a 
law, with the name of principalis constiiutio. 

Most of these daily increasing, gave, so much scope to the law- 
yers for the compiling of reports and other labours, that, in the 
reign of Justinian, there were extant two thousand distinct vo- 
lumes on this subject. The body of the law being thus grown 
unwieldy, and rendered almost useless by its excessive bulk, that 
excellent emperor entered on a design to bring it into just di- 
mensions ; which was happily accomplished in the constituting 
those four tomes of the civil law which are now extant, and have 
Contributed, in a great measure, to the regulating of all the states 
in Christendom : so that the old fancy of the Romans about the 
eternity of their command is not so ridiculous as at first sight 
it appears ; since, by their admirable sanctions, they are still like 
to govern for ever. 



« Cicero de Oratore, lib. 1. 
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07 THE LAWS IN PARTICULAK ; AND FIRST, OF THOSE RELATING 
TO RELIGION. 

As for the laws of the twelve tables, and other more ancient 
institutipnsi as it would require no ordinary stock of criticism 
barely to explain their words ; so is the knowledge of them al- 
most useless, since they are so seldom mentioned by the classics. 
Those which we generally meet with are such as were preferred 
by some particular magistrate^ fron^ whom they took their names; 
these, by reason of their frequent occurrence in the best writers, 
deserye a short explication, according to the common heads laid 
down by those authors who }iave hitherto managed this subject; 
begini!iipg with such as concerned the public worship^ and the 
ceremonies of religion. 

Sidpicia Sempronia Lexy the authors P. Sulpicius Saverria and 
P. Sempronius Sophus, in their consulship, A. 4i9, ordaining, 
that no person should consecrate any temple or altar without 
the order of the senate, and the major part of the tribunes \ 

Papiria Lex, the author L. PapiriuS, tribune of the commons; 
commanding, that no person should have the liberty of conse- 
crating any edifice, place, or thing, without the leave of the 
commons K 

Cornelia Lex, the author I-. Cornelius Sylla, defining the ex- 
penses of funerals ^. 

Sextia Licinia Lex, the author L. Sextus and Licinius, tribunes 
of the commons, A. SS5, commanding, that instead of the Du- 
umviri sacris /aciundis, a Decemvirate should he created, part 
out ol^the Patricians, and part out of the commons^. 

Ogulnia Lex, the authors Q. and Cn. Ogulnii, Tribunes of the 
commons, A. 453, commanding, that whereas there were then 
but four pQniificeSf and four Augurs, five more should be added 
out of the commons to each order ^ 

ManUa l^x, the author P. Manlius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 557, enacted for the revival of the Tresviri EpuLncs, an old 
institution by Numa ^. 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius in his Tribuneship, A. 664, 
divesting the priest of Cybele (or the great mother, who came 
from Pessinum) of his office, and conferring it on Brotigarus a 
GaUo-Grecion ^. 



» LIv. lib. a. * Cicero in Orat. pro Domo sua. « PJuL in Sylla. 

* Liv. lib. 6. 'Uv. lib. 10. * Cic. de Orat. lib. 3. »Idem. 

Ovat. pro Seat, ct de Harusp. Respons. 
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Papia LeXy ordering the manner of choosing the vestal virr 
gins % as has been already described. 

The punishment of those holy recluses ^ grounded on tfap 
laws of Numa. 

JJcinia Lex, preferred by C. Licinius Crassus, Tribune of the 
^qmmonSy A. 608, for the transferring the right pf <;hoo8ing 
priests from the college to the people ^ ; but it did not passS 

Domiiia Lex, the author Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Tribune 
of the commons, A. 650» actually transferring the said right Id 
t'iie people d, ' ' 

Cornelia Lex, the authpr L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator and 
Consul with i^.'Meteirus,' A. 677^ abn^ting the former law of 
Domitius, and restoring the priyife^ tliere mentioned to the 
college •. 

Jltia Lex, the author T. Attius Lahi^nus^ Tribune of the com^ 
mons, A. 690, repealing the Cornelian laW| and restoring the 
Domitian'l * 

Antonia Lex, the author M. Antony in his cpnsulship with 
Julius Caesar, A. 700, abrogating the Attian law, and restoring 
the Cornelian s, Paqlus Manutius has conjectured froi^ several 
reasons, that this law of Antony was afterwards repealed, and 
the right of choosing prints entrusted in the hands of the people. 

To this he{^l is commoi^ly referred the law about the exemp- 
tion from military service« or de vacatione, in which there was 
a very ren^arkable clause, Ijfm lellum GaUicum exoriatur, Un- 
less m case of a Gallic insurrection ; in which case no per- 
sons, not the priests themselves, were excused ; the Romans ap< 
prehending more danger ffom the Gauls than from any other 
nation, because they had once taken tneir city \ 

As also the ^hcee laws about the shows. 

Licinia Lex, the au(Iior P. Licinius Varus, city-Praetor, A. 
545, set;t)ing the day for tlie celebration of the Ltufi ApoUindres, 
which before was uncertain If 

Roscia Lex Theairalis, '^he author L. Roscius Otho, Tribune 
of the commons, A. 685, ordaining, that none shoutcTsit in the 
first fourteen seats of the theatre, unless they were worth four 
hundred sestertla, which was then reckoi^ed the census' egues- 
irisK • . . . . . . -f 

Augustus Csssai, af^er seyeral of fhe equestrian families had 
impaired their estates in the civil wars, interpreted this law: so 
as to take in all those whose ance^ttors ever ba4 possessed the 
«um there specified* 



a A. Gellius. *>Cic. de Amicitii. «tdem. iSu9L in Ner. 

Patercul. lib. 2^ Cie; Agrar. 2, '' * Asconius in Divinatione. 'Dto. 

lib. 37. s Dio. Jib. 44. ^ I^ut. |n MarceL Cie. pro Pooteio e% 

i?h'ilip. a * Liv. Jib. 27. Aler. l^eapdlitan, &^ ^Cit. rhUlp^ 2. 

^fon. in Cornelian. Juven. Sat. 3. and 14. Hor^t> Epod. 4. £pi»t« |. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 



CAWS RBLATINO TO THE 'RIGHTS AND PRIVitEGEjS OP THE Mr 
MAN CITIZENS. 

Valeria Lex de Pr&vocatipne, the author R Valeriiis Popli- 
icola, sole Consul upon the eleath iQf bis /colleague Brutus, A. 243^ 
giving liberty to appeal fxpm way magistrfite to the people, and 
itE>rdering that no magistrate should punish a Roman citizen in 
case of such an appeals 

Valeria Haratta Lex^ the authors L. Valerius and M. Horatius^ 
.consuls, A. 304*9 reviving the former law, which bad lost its force 
under the Decent virate*. 

Valeria Lex Terijuiy the author M. Yalerius Coryinus, in his 
consulship with Q. Apuleius Pan^a, 4* ^^% 4^ ^ore th^n a con* 
firmation of the first valerian law <> 

Porcia J^/ex, the author M* Porcius^ Tribisjiiie of the c^ntimQos, 
in the samie year as the former ; ^ommanijlifig that qo magistrate 
should execute, or punish vritfi rods, a citi^^ pf Rome ; but, 
upon the .sentence of cpncjLemnationi shpuld give him permission 
to go jntQ «xile ^. 

SemproHUB LegeSf the a«Niior C. Serag^nius Gracchus, Trio 
bune of the con;imoni^ A. 630, commanding that no capital 
judgment should pass upon a c^ti^n, without the authority of 
Abe people^ and making several other regulations in this affair ^ 

Pjapifll^x.de Peregrinis, the auithor C. Papius, Tribune of 
the C9ini90D£^ A. ^S^S, commfui^ding that all strangers should bp 
expelled Rome ^ 

Junta Lexj tVe author M. Junius Pennus, confirming jthe for- 
mer law, and forbidding, that any strangers should be ^loyired 
the privilege of ci^izen^ 9. 

ServiUa Lex, the author C. Servilius Glaucia, ordaining that 
if any Latin accused a Roman senator, so that he was convicted, 
the accuser should be honoured with the privilege of a citizen 
/pf Rome*. 

Licinia filutia Lex^ the authors, L. Licinius Cras$Xtf mi Q* 
Mutius Scsvpla, in their consulships A. 658, ovdenag aH the in- 
habitants of Ijtaly to be enrolled in the list of citizens, in their 
x>wn proper cities K 

, ■ ' ' -■ * - ■ "11 ----- - , ,,i 

a Liv. lib. ^9. Plut. in ^fijfiicali. Sue. ^ Liv. fib. a « Liv. lib. 

aO. ^ Liv. lib. 10. dc' pro Rabirio. S^Uiut. la CatUinar. Sueton. i^ 
Ner. &€. * Ow. pro l|a6lr.io ; : pro Domo aiift ; pro Cluentlo, &jq, 

' Cic. pro Balbo. * Clc. 4e Offic. lib. 3. ^ Ascon. in Orat. pro 

Scau^p, Clc. pro Balbo. ^ 'Clc. 4e O^c. lib. 3. et pro Bal^. 



I6S A^ THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

Idvia Lex de SociU ; in the year of the city 662, M. Livius 
Drusus proposed a law to make all the Italians free denisons of 
Rome ; but, before it came to be voted, he was found murdered 
in his house; the perpetator was unknown ^. 

Varia Lex ; upon the death of Drusus, the knights prevailed 
with his colleague Q. Yarius Hyb'rida„ to bring in a bill for the 
prosecuting all such persons as should be discovered to have 
assisted the Italian people in the petition for the privilege of 
the city ^. 

Julia Lex de Civitate ; the next year, upon the revolt of seve- 
ral states in Italy (which they called the social war) L.Julius Cae- 
sar, the Consul, made a law, that all those people who had con- 
tinued firm to the Roman interest, should have the privilege of 
citizens ^ ; and in the year 664-, upon the conclusion of that war, 
all the Italian people were admitted into the roll of fi^ee denisons, 
«nd divided into eight new tribes •*. 

Syhmni et Car bonis Lex, the authors Sylvanus and Carbo, 
Tribunes of the commons, in the year 664-, ordaining, that any 
persons who had been admitted free denisons of any of the con- 
federate cities, and had a dwelling in Italy at the time of the ma- 
king of this law, and had carried in their name to the Praetor in 
feixty days time, should have the privilege of citi:^ns of Rome *. 

Sulpicia Lexy the author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the com- 
mons^ A 665, ordaining, that the new citizens, who composed 
the eight tribes, should be divided among the thirty five old 
tribes, as a gteater honour '. 

^ Cornelia Lexy the author L. Cornelius Sulla, A. 670, a con- . 
firmation of the former law, to please the Italian confederates K 

Cornelia Lex de MumcipHsj the author the satne Sulla, in his 
dictatorship, taking away the privilege formerly granted to the 
corporate towns, from as many as had assisted Marius, Cinna, 
Sulpicius, or any of the contrary faction K 

Gellia Cornelia Lex, the authors L. Gellius PopKcola, and 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, A. 681, ordaining, that al! those per- 
sons whom Pompey, by his own authority, had honoured with 
the privilege of the city, should actually keq) that liberty K 

• Flor. lib. cap. 17. Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. *» Cic. in Bruto. Val. Max. 

lib. 8. cap, 6. *= Cic. pro Balbo. ** Appian. lib. 1. « Cic 

pro Archia. ' Plut. 5n Sylla, Epit. Liv. 77. » fipit. Liv." 68. 

» Cic. pro Domo sua. * Cic. pro Balbo. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

LAWS CONCERNING MEElimGS AND ASSEMBLIES. 

JEhlA Lexy ordaining, that, in all assemblies of the people, 
the Augurs should make observations from the heavens; and 
that the magistrate should have the power of declaring against 
the proceedings, and of interposing in the decision of any mat* 
ter. 

Fusia Lexy ordaining, that upon some certain days, though 
they were Fasti^ it should be unlawful to transact any thing in a 
meeting of the people. 

The authors of these two laws are unknown ; but P. Manutiui 
conjectures, that the first was made by Q. ^lius Pectus, Consul 
with M. Junius Pennus, A. 586 ; the other by P. Furiu^, or Fu- 
sius,jConsul with S. Attilius Serranus, A. 617. . The laws them- 
selves occur frequently in writers, 

Clodia Lex^ the author P. Clodius Tribune of the commonfy 
A. 695, containing an abrogation of the greatest part of the two 
former laws, and ordering, that no observation should be made 
from the heavens upon the days of the Comitia ; and, that ott 
any of the Dies Fasti^ laws might be enacted in a public as- 
sembly *. 

Curia Lex, the author M. Curius Dentatus, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 454, ordaining that no Comitia should be con- 
vened for the election of magistrates without the approbation 
of the senate ; Ut ante Comitia Magistratuum Patres auctores 
Jierent \ 

Claudia Lex, the author M. Claudius Marcellus, Consul with 
Serv. Sulpicius Rufus, A. 702, ordering, that at the Comitia for 
the election of magistrates, no account should be taken of the 
absents 

Gaamia Lex, the author A. Gabinius, Tribune oi the com- 
mons, A. 614, commanding, that in the Comitia for the election 
of magistrates, the people should not. give their sufirages <invd 
vac€f but by tablets, for the greater freedom and impaj^i^Hty of 
the proceedings ^. 

Cassia J(^Xf enacted about two years afler^ commanding, that 
in the courts of justice,. and in the Comitia TrUmta^ the votes 
should be given in a free n^ann^r ; that is, by tablets ^ 

Papyria Lex, the author C. Papyrius Carbo, Thbune q£ the 



* Awoiu in Pison. ^.Cie* de Claris Oratoribus. ^- Suet, in 

Julio. ' Cic. de AmiciU et pro PJUuiUo, et de Leg; lib. 3. • Cid, 

in Lselip. 
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commons, A. 6^1, ordaining, that in the Comitia about the 
passing or rejecting inlaws, the suffinges should be given by in- 
blete^ 

Coelia Lex^ the author Cceliiis, Tribi|ne of die commons. A, 
635, ordaining, that in the judicial proceedings before the peo- 
ple, in cases of treason (wbid^ had been excepted by the Cas- 
aian law) the votes should be given by tablets \ 

Sentpronia Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, in the 
eame year as th^ forqser ; ordering^ that the centuries should be 
chosen out by |o^ to give their vote8> and not according to the 
order of the classes ^. 

Maria Les, the author C. Marius, Tribune of the commons, 
A* 6S4, or(lering ^he bridges, or long planks, on which the peo- 
ple stood in the Comitia to give their voices, to be misule narrow- 
er, that no other persons might stand there, to hii^er the pro- 
ceedings by appeals or other disturbances \ 

Sempronia £ex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribun^ 
of the commons, A. 565, ordaining, that the Latin confederates 
should have the privilege of giving their suffrages, as well as the 
Itoman citizens ^ 

Hanilia 2>x, the author C* Manilius, Tribune of the commons, 
A- 687, ordaining^ that the Ubertini should have the privilege 
of voting ix^ all the tribes ^ 

Gabinia Lear, a confirmation of an pld law of the twelve tables, 
making it a capital offence fojr janv person to convene a clandesr 
line assembler *^ 



CHAP. XXV. 

X,4WS REI.ATINO TO THC 9]B^ATS. 

Cassia Lex, the author L. Cassius Longipus, Tribune of the 
commons, A. 64«9, ordaining, that no person who had been coi»- 
denmed or deprived of his office by the people, should have the 
privilege of coming into the senate \ 

Claudia Lex^ the author G. Claudius, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 535, commanding, that no senator, or father of a se- 
nator, should possess a sailing vessel of above three hundred 
Amphf^a^ this was thought big enough for the bringing over 
fruits and other necessaries ; and as for gain procured^ b^ tra- 
ding in merchandize, they thought it unwortiiy the dignity of 
that order'/ 

• Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. » Id. Ibid. ' SaUust. in Oral. 2. ad Ca^. 

«arcm. • •« Cic. deLeg. Ifb. S. Plut. l» Mario. • Cie. MLfU^ . 

f Cic. pro lege ManiJIi^. **«aHurt. in CatHlnay. * Ascon. jB Coi- 

nelian. ^ Cic. Verrin, 7. 
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Sulpida LeXf the author Servhis Sulpicius, Tribune of the 
commoDS^ A. 665^ requiring that no senator should owe above 
two thousjiittd drachme ^ 

Sentia Lex^ the author (probably) C. Sentius, consul with Q. 
I<ttcretiu8, A. 734<^ in the time of Augustus ; ordering, that in 
the room of su<ch noblemen as were wanting in the senate, 
others should be substituted K 

Gabinia Lex, the author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 685, ordering, that the senate should be convened from the 
kalends, of February, to the kalends of March, every day, for 
the giving audience to foreign ministers ^. 

Pupia Lex, ordaining that th^ senate should not be convened 
from the eighteenth of the kalends of February^ to the kalends 
of the same month ; and that, before the embassies were either 
accepted or rejected, the senate should be held on no other ac- 
count ^. 

TuUia Lexy Ihe author M. Tdlius Cicero, consul with C. An- 
tony, A. 690, ordaining, that such persons to whom the senates 
had allowed the favour of a libera iegoHOf should hold that ho« 
nour no longer than a year. Libera legatio was a privilege that 
the senators often obtained for the going into any province, or 
country, where they had tome private business, in the quality df 
lieutenants ; thoueh with no command, but only that the dignity 
of their titular office might have an influence on the management 
of their private concerns ^ 



CHAP. XXVL 

IiAWS RELATING TO THE MAGISTRATES. 

Lex VjUa Annalist or 4^nariay the author L. VilHus (for whom 
we i^metimes find L. Julius, or Lucius Tullius) Tribune of the 
(Coipmons, A. 574, defining the proper age requisite for bearing 
of all the magistracies ^, Li\'y, who relates the making of this 
law, does not insist on the particular ages ; and learned men are 
much dirided about that point Lipsius states the difference 
after this manner; the age proper to sue for tlie Qusestorship he 
makes twenty five years ; for the iBdiles and Tribunes twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight; thirty for the Praetor, and forty-two for 
the consuls. 

Genuiia Lex, the author L. Genutius, Tribune of the commons, . 
A. 411, commanding, that no persop should bear the same ma^ * 

* Plut. iu SyUa. ^ Tacit An. 2. « Cic. Spist. ad Quin. Fratr. 

lib. f. ep. 1?. ' ' Cic lib. 1. ep. 4. ad £lencuL lib. 2. ep. 2. ad'Quiu, 

Fnir. &c. • Cic d« Leg. lib. 3. ' Liv. lib. 40. 
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gistracy within ten yeats distaDce, nor should be invested with 
two offices in one year ». • 

Cornelia Lex, the author Cornelius Sylla t,he dictator, A. 67Sf 
& repetition and confirnii^tjon of the former law ^ 

Semprotiia Lexy the author C. Serapf oniuiB Gracchus, Tribune 
of the commons^ A. 630, ordaining, that no person^ who had 
been lawfully deprived of his masistracy, should be capable of 
bearing an office again. This was abrogated afterwards by the 
author «. 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Syll£i, dictator ; ordain- 
ing, that such persons as had embraced his party in the late 
troubles, should have the privilege of bearing hcmours before 
they were capable by age ; and that the children of those who 
had been proscribed should lose the power of standing for any 
office*. 

Hirtia Lex, the author A. Hirtius ; ordaining, that nop^ of 
Pompey's party should be admitted to any dignky ^ 

Sextia Idcinia Lex, the authors C. Licinius and L. Sextius, 
Tribunes of the commons, A. ^16, ordaining, that one of the 
Consuls should be chosen out of the body of the commons ^. 

Genutia Lex, the author L* Genutius, Tribune of the corn* 
mons, A. 411, making it l^-wful that both Consuls might be ta- 
ken out of the commons s. 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, dictator, A. UTS, 
ordaining, that the Praetors should always use the same noethod 
in judicial processes. For the Praetors used, upon the entrance 
on their office, to put up an edict to shew what way they design- 
ed to proceed in all causes during their year ; these edicts, 
which before commonly varied, were by this law ordered to be 
always the same, for the preserving a constant and regular course 
of justice*^. 

Marcia Lex, the author Marcius Censorinus, forbidding any 
person to bear the Cens«rship twice *. 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons^ 
A. 695, ordering, that the Censors should put no mark of infamy 
on any person in their general surveys, unjess the person had 
been accused and condemned by both the Censors ; whereas be- 
fore they used to punish persons, by omitting their names in 
their surveys, and by other means, whether they were accuised 
or not ; and what one Censor did, unless the other actually inter- 
posed, was of equal force as if both had joined in the action K 

CcBcilia Lex, the author Q. Ca?ciliu8 Metellus Pius, Consul 
with Pompey the Great j A. 701, restoring their ancient dignity 
I 'I. .1 ] .. , ■ ,11,1 , .. 1 1 . | . »,.i. , 

a Idem, lib. 7. ^ Appian. lib. 1> de Bell. Civil; *- Plut. in Grae- 

chis. ** Plin. lib. 7. Quintil. lib. 11. cap. I. Cic. in Pison. • Cic. 

Philip. 13. 'Liv. lib. 6. « Idem lib. 7. ^ Cicu Philip, f* 

» Plut. in Coriol. ^ Cic in Pison. pro MiJon. pro Sextio, Ac. 
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and power to the Censors, which had been retrenched by the 
former law*. 

Antania Lex, the author M. Antony, a member of the Trium- 
virate ; ordaining^ that for the future, no proposal should be 
ever made for the creation of a dictator ; and that no person 
should ever accept of that office, upon pain of incurring a capi- 
tal penalty \ 

Titia Lex, the author P. Titius, Tribune of the commons. A* 
7 J 0, ordaining, that a triumvirate of magistrates, invested with 
consular power, should be settled for five years, for the regula- 
ting the commonwealth ; and that the honour should be confer- 
red on Octavius, Lepidus, and Antony ^. 

Valeria Lex, the author P. Valerius Poplicola, sole consul, A* 
24<3, ordaining, that the public treasure should be laid up in the 
temple of Saturn, and that two Quaestors should be created to 
supervise it^. ' 

Junia Sacrata Lex, the author L. Junius Brutus, the first Tri- 
bune of the commons, A. 260, ordaining, that the persons of the 
Tribunes should be sacred ; that an appeal might be made to 
them from the determinations of the Consuls; and, that non^of 
the senators should be capable of that ofHce ^ 

Atinia Lex, the author Atinius, Tribune of the commons, 
ordaining, that any Tribune of the commons should have the 
privilege of a senator ; and, as such, take his place in the house 1 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, dictator, A. 673, 
taking away from the Tribunes the power of making laws, and 
of interposing, of holding assemblies and receiving appeals, and 
making all that had borne that office incapable of any other 
dignity in the commonwealth ?• 

Aurelia Lex, the author C. AureKus Cotta, Consul with L. 
Octavius, A. 678, an abrogation of some part of the former law, 
allowing the Tribunes to hold their other offices afterwards \ 

Pompeia Lex, the author Pompey the Great, Consul with M. 
Crassus, A. 683, restoring their full power and authority to the 
Tribunes, which had been taken from them by the Cornelian 
law*. 

* Dio. lib. 40. ^ Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. a • Flor. Epit Lit. 

lib. 120. ^ Liv. lib. 2. Plut. in Poplicol. • Dionys. Kb. 6. ' A. 

GeU. lib. 14. cap. nit. s Cic de Leg. Kb. 3. Caesar. Comm. die Bell. 

GmU. lib. 1. Plor. Plut. ftc. h Patercul. lib. 2. Ascon. in Cornel, m 

ver. 1. * Plut. in Pomp. Ascon. rer. 1. et 2. Ccsaf de Bell. Civ. lib. 1. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 



LAWS RELATING TO PUBLIC CONSTITUTIONS, LAWS, A^tf 
PRIVILEGES. 

HORTENSIA Lex, the author Q. Hortensius, Dictator, A. 467, 
ordaining, that whatever was enacted by the commons, should 
be observed by the whole Roman people ; whereas the nobility 
had been formerly exempted from paying obedience to the de- 
crees of the populacy *. 

Concilia Lddia Lex, the authors Q. Caecilius Metellus and T. 
Didius, consuls, A. 655» for the regulating the proceedings in 
enacting laws ; ordaining, that in one question (und rogatione) 
but one single matter should be proposed to the peo^e, lest, 
while they gave their suffrage in one word,, they should be for* 
eed to assent to a whole bill, if they liked the greatest part of it, 
though they disliked the rest; or throw out a bill for several 
clauses which they did not approve of, though perhaps they 
would have been willing to pass some part of it. Requiring also, 
that, before any law was preferred at the Comitia, it should be 
exposed to the public view three market-days (tribus nundinis) 
before-hand \ 

P. Manutius makes the Caecilian and Didian two distinct laws; 
the first part composing the former, and the other the latter. 

Junia Licinia Lex, the authors D. Junius Silanus, and L. 
Licinins Muraena, consuls, A. 691 « ordaining, that such as did 
not observe the former law, relating to the publishing the 
draughts of new bills for three nundime, should incur a greater 
penalty than the said law enjoined ^ 

Licinia ^butia Lex, the authors Licinius and .^utius, Tri* 
bunes of the commons^; ordaining, that when any law was pre- 
ferred relating to any charge or power, not only the person who 
brought in the bill, but likewise his colleagues in any office which 
he already enjoyed, and all his relations, should be incapable of 
being invested with the said charge or power ^. 

Cornelia Lex^ the author C* CorneUus, Tribune of the com^ 
tnons^ A. 686, ordaining, that no person should, by the votes of 
the senate, be exempted from any law^ (as used to be allowed 
upon extraordinary occasions) unless two hundred senators were 
present in the house ; and tliat no person, thus excused by the 



» Flor. Epit. Lit. Hb. 11. . «' A, Gell. Iilx 15. cap. 2T. Cic Philip. 5. 

pro Domo, ad Attic. Epist. 9. lib. L (" Cic. Philip. 3, ad Att. Epist 5. 

4ib. i. Epist. 15. lib. 4k «»Cic. iii Oral. 2. contra Hull, et in Of at. pr© 

Domo sua. 
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^nat^, should hinder the htll of his exemption front being carried 
id^rwards to the cocnmoDs fyr their iqpprobatiott *. 

Ampia La^ena Lex, the author T. Ampius and T. Labienus, 
Tribunes of the commons, A. 693, conferring an honourable 
privilege on Pompey the Great, that at the Citcensian games he 
should wear a golden crovn^ and be habited in the triumphal 
robes ; and that at the stage plays he should have the liberty 
of wearing the Pistexta, and a golden crown ^4 



CHAP. XXVIIL 



LAwS RtfLATIifO TO THJC PROVIi^C&S, ANit THE OdVERKORS 09 

THEM. 

SeMPRONIA Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 
bune of the commons, A. 630, ordaining, that before the annual 
Comitia for choosing Consuls, the Senate should, at their pleasu- 
re, etermine the particular consular provinces, which the new 
Consuls, when designed, should divide by lot. As also, that 
whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allowed the privilege 
of interposing against a decree of Seiiate^ they should be de« 
prived of that liberty for the future ^. 

Cornelia Lex^ the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A- 67S» 
ordaining, thai whoever was sent with any command into a pro- 
vince, should hold that command until he returned to Rome ; 
whereas heretofore, their office was to continue no longer than 
^ set time; upon the expuration of which, if no successor, was 
sent in tbeif room^ they were put to the trouble and inconve- 
nience of getting a new commission from the Senate. 

It was a clause in this law, that every governor of a province, 
iirh^n another was sent to succeed him, should have thirty days 
allowed him in order to his removal \ 

Julia Lex Prima^ the author C. Julius Csesar, Consul with 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus, A. 6!1, comprized under several heads; 
lui that Achaia, Thessaly, and all Greece, should be entirely free; 
and that the Roman magistrates should sit as judge in those pro- 
vinces ^ ; that the towns and villages through which the Roman 
magistrates pass towards the provinces, should be obliged to 
supply them and their retjnue with bay and otlier conveniences 
on the road': That the governors, when their office was ex- 
pired, should leave a scheme of their accounts in two cities of 



> Ascon* IB Cornd. ^ VeU. Patcrc. lib. 2. « Cic. pro Oomo sut^ 

in Vatin. de Provinciu ConsuL Sallust. in Bell. Jugurth. * Cicero, 

Kpif I. 9. ad Lentul. ct lib. S. ad Attic Epist. 6. * Cic. pro Domo, in 

Pisonem, ct de Provinc. Consul. 'Ciceroin PisoQcm* 
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their provinces, and, at their arrival- at Rome, should deliver in 
a copy of the said accounts at the public treasury * : That the 
governors df provinces should upon no accounl accept of a gold- 
' en coronet, unless a triumph had been decreed them by the 
Senate ^ : That no chief commander should go beyond the bounds 
of his province, or enter on any other dominions, or lead the 
army out, or engage in any war, without the express order of 
the Senate or people ^ 

Julia Lex Secunda, the author the same Julius Cassar^ in' his 
dictatorship^ ordaining^ that no Prsetorian province should be 
held above a year, and -no Consular province more than two 
years'*. ' ^ 

Clodia LeXf the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 695, ordaining, that all Syria, Babylon, and Persia, sliould be 
committed to Gabinius the Consul ; and Macedon^ Achaia, Thes- 
aaly, Greece, and Bceotia to his colleague Piso^ with the procon- 
sular power ; and that a sum shoud be paid them out of the trea- 
sury to defray the charges of their march thither with an army ^ 

Vatinia Lex, the author P. Vatinius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 694<, ordaining, that the command of all Gallia Cisalpina and 
Ill3rricum should be conferred oh Caesar for ^\e years together, 
without a decree of Senate, and without the formality of casting 
lots ; that the particular persons mentioned in the bill should go 
with him, in the quality of Legati, without th6 deputation of the 
Senate : That the army to be sent with him should be paid put 
of the treasury ; and that he should transplant a colony into the 
town of Novocomum in Gallia ^. 

Clodia Lex de Cypro^ the author P. Clodius, Tribune of tlie 
commons, A. 695, ordaining, that the island Cyprus should be 
reduced into a Roman province : That Ptolemy king of Cyprus 
should be publicly exposed to sale, habited in all regal orna- 
ments, and his goods in like manner sold by auction : That M. 
Cato should be sent with the Praetorian power into Cyprus, to 
take care of the selling the king's effects, and conveying the 
money to Rome «. 

Trebonia Lear, the author L. Trebonius, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 698, decreeing the chief command in Gallia to Caesar, 
five years longer than hafl been ordered by the Vatinian law ; 
and so depriving the Senate of the power of recalling him and 
substituting another general in his room K 
^ Titia Lex, barely mentioned by Cicero >, and not explained 
by Manutius or Rosinus. The purport of it seems to have been^ 
that the provincial Qusstors should take their places by lot^ in 

a Cicero in Pifonem. ^ Ibid. « Ibid, et pro Posthiim. * Cicero 

Philip. 3. • Cicero pro Dorfto, et pro Sextio. 'Cicero in Vatinium, 

«t pro Balbo, Sueton. in Julio. Sallust in Ju^urth. « Cicero pro Domo, 

pro Sextio, de Provin. Consular. ^ Cicero, lib. 8, 9, 10. Bj^ist. ad Attift. 
Floirus, Epit. Liv. Ilk 10£. i In Ocat. pro Muiwna. 
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the satfie manner as the Consuls and Prstors ; as may be ga&« 
ered from the scope of the passage in which we find it< 



CHAP. XtlX. 

tfeGES AGltARliB, OR LAWS RELATmC TO THB 01 VISION i>f 
LANDS AMONG THE PEOPLE. 

Cassia Lex^ tiie author Sp. CassuiSy. Viscellinus, Consul with 
Froculus VirginiuS) A. 267) ordaining, that the land taken from 
the Ilernici should be divided half among the Latins, and half 
among the Roman commons \ This law did not hold. 

Licinia L^» the author ti. Licinius Stolo, TribUne of the com* 
mons, A. 27 7> ordaining, that no person should possess above 
Ave hundred acres of land ; or keep more than an hundred head 
of greaty or five hundred head of small catUe^. 

Flaminia Lex, the author C. Flaminius, Triburie of the com- 
mons, A. 525, ordaining, thaf Picenum a part of Gallia, whence 
the Senones had been expelled, should be divided, among the 
Roman. Soldiers ^ 

Sefnpronia Lex prima^ the author 1*. iSeitipfonius Gracchus, 
Tribune of the commons, A. 620^ confirming the Licinian law^ 
and requiring all persons who held more land thaii thai law al- 
lowed, immediately to resign it into the commons, to be divided 
dmong the poorer citizens, constituting three officers to take 
care of the business \ 

This law being levelled directly, against the interest of the 
richer men of the city, who had by degrees contrived to engross 
almost all the land to themselves, after great heats and tumults, 
at last cost*lhe author his life. 

Sempronia Lex altera, preferred by the same person/ upon the 
death of king Attains, who left the Roman state his heir : It or- 
dained, that all ready money found in the kmg^s treasury should 
be bestowed on the poorer citizens, to supply tliem with instru- 
ments and other conveniencies required fbr agriculture ; and that 
the' king's lands should be farmed at an annual rent by the Cen-* 
flors ; Which rent should bcf divided among the pe<^Ie ^ 

Thdria Lex, the author Sp. Thorius, Tribune of the commons, 
ordaining, that no person shall pay any rent to the people of 
the lands which he possessed ; and regulating the affair of gra^ 
zing and pasture X Two large fragments of this lawi whidi 

»T,iv. lib. f. Valer. Max. lib. 6. cap. 8. *t,lv; lib. 6. AppiaJi. A. 

Gellius. Plin. Patercul. Plutarch, Ac. * Cic. in Cat. Mwor. ' ** Cic. 

pro Sextio, Piut. &c. *Cjc. Vcrr. 5, PluU &c. *Cic. ie Orat. . 

Ub. i. et in Bruto. 

M 
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was of a great length, are copied from twaold brttasec^ I 
Sigonius *. 

Cerneiia Lsxy the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, and 
Consul with Q. Metellus, A. 67B> ordaining, that the lands of 
proscribed persons should be common. This is chiefly to be 
understood of the lands in Tuscany^ about Volateme and Fesukr, 
which Sylla divided amongst his soldiers \ 

SetrvUia Iax^ .the author P. Serrilius Rullus, Tribune of the 
commons, A 690, in the consulship of Cicero and Antony, con- 
taining many particulars, about selling several houses, fields, Ac. 
that belonged to the public^ for the purchasing land in otfaet 
parts of Italy; about creating ten men to be supervkors of the 
business, and abundance of other heads, severa! of which are re- 
peated by Cicero in his thtee orations extant against tfaia law, 
by which he hifidered it from passmg. 

Flavia Lfx, the author L. Plavius, Tribune of the conmionSt 
A. 693, about dividing a suficient quantity of land among Fom- 
pey's soldiers and the connnons ^. 

Julia Lex J the author Julhis Caesar, Consul with BSbulus, A. 
691, ordainin^> diat all die land in Campania, which used ibr- 
merly to be fanned at a set rent, of the state, should be divided 
among the commons ; as also, that all members of the Senate 
should swear to confirm this law^ and to defend it against all op- 
posers. Cicero calla this Lex Campania *^» 

Mamilia Lex^ the author C. Mamilhis» Tribune of the com** 
mens, in the time of die Jugurtfaine war ; ordaining^ that in the 
bounds of the lands, there should be left five or six feet of ground^ 
Which no person should convert to hisprrvate nse, and that com- 
nussioners should be appointed to regulate this affiur^. From 
this law de IdmiMuSf the author took the surname of limen^a- 
nitf, as lie is caQed by Sidlust '• 



CHAR XXX. 
LAWS RMAXuia Toeomv^ 



SbMPRONIA Lexf tlie author C« Scsnpcooius Graochua (im 
T. Sen^ronius Gracchus, as Rosinui has it) osdaJningj tint a 
certwn^uaati^ of <;om should be disdibuted every nenth anaong 
the ccMnmo9a, to much to every man ; for which jdiey were only 
ta pay the: small; considetatioa of a semissis and a triens <• 

• De Anti^. Jur. ItaL fib. 9, ^ Cic^ in RuUum, pro Boscio. ; Sftlliut. In 
Ca^tUim. * Clecro ad Attic, lib. 1. « VeUeius Puterc. lib. t. Plut. 

in Pomp. C«g.'«t Cat. Uticens. ad Attic, lib, t. Epi8%. 18. •Cicero, lib. 

^^ Leg. /lo Bell, iugurth. f Flon Epit. Liv. Itbw €0. Veft 

Pat. lib. f, 4c * 
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Terewtk Oxmd JLer, dw authinrs M. Ter^ttltus.Vma Lttcul* 
lus and C. Cassias^ CoqsuIs, A. 680, ordaiaiug^ that the same aef 
pf ice sluMiki be given for ail com bought ap in the proWnces^ to 
hinder the exactions of the Qoieston ^ ^ 

Clodia Letf the author P. Clodiu% Tribune of tiie cdmmotmt 
A. 693f otdaioiagi lliat those quantities of corn, which were for- 
merly mM to the poor people at six asses and a tridns the bush** 
«1, shihiU be distrkiated aiBCKif them gratis >>. 

Hierwuca Lex^ the author Hiero, tyrant of Sicily^ reguladiif 
the affiar between the farmers and the decuntani (or gatherem 
of the oora4aUE, which, because it conristed df a tenth part^ thev 
called d0cumaj ordainii^ tlie qoantky of com, the priee^ and 
the tiiiie of receivtag it ; which, for the justice of it* the Romans 
still continued in force, after they had possessed themsel?e(t of 
AatiAmd^ 



Ml Mil 



CHAP. XXXI. 

tAWS VOR Tfit REOtrtATIllO OV fZl»81ietf • 

OrCHIA Lexf the author C. Orchius, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. ^66, defining the number <rf guests which were allowed 
to be present at any entertainment *. 

Fannia Lex^ the dutJior C. Faniiius, Consul, A. 5§8, ordatn* 
ingy that upon the higher festivals, no person should expend 
more than an hundred asses in a day ; on ten other days in every 
moAth, thirty asses ; and at all other times, ten *. 

Didia Lex^ enacted about eighteen years after the former, 
ordaining, that the hms fov i gg uhtt ag eiqiences should reach all 
the Italians, as well as the inhabitants of Home ; and that not 
only the masters of extravagant treats, but the guests too, should 
incur a penalty }br their oftence 1 

Le* Ucinia, the author P. Licinius Crassus the rich, agree* 
iqg, in most particulars with the Fannian law ; and farther pre- 
scribing, that on the Kalends, Nones, and Nundina^ tliirty asset 
should be ^tie most that was spent at any table i and that onor* 
dinaiy days, which were not particularly ex- ^^ ^^ 
copied, there sliould be spent only three pounds ^ur wlimmem Cgt 
of dry flesh, and one pound of salt meat ; but sauiion, in A. Geii« 
allowing as much as every body pleased oif any Note MSS. In Bib. 
fruits of the^fround. ^' ^- ^- ^<>»- 

Cornelia Lex^ the author L. Cornelius Sylla, enacted, not so 

• Cic, in Verrin. & ^ acerp pro Sextio, in Pison. &c • Cicero 

in Verr. 4, « Macrobii Saturn, lib. «. cap. 14. * ^W«U •! A- GsU. 

tib. 2. cap. 24w 'Ibid, et A. GeU. lib. ' 2 cap 91. 

M « 
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much for the rarenching of extrtiTtgant treats^ « tot the lower' 
iftg the price of provisions*. 

Mmilia Lex^ the author M. iEmilius Lepidus^ Consul, about 
A. 675, respecting the several sorts of meats in use at that time, 
and statfeig the just quantities allowable of every kind K 

Antia I^x, the author Antius Restio; a farther essay toward 
the suppressing of luxury, the particulars of which we are nq^ 
acquainted with. But Macrobius gives us this remarkable story 
of the authdt^ that, Hiidii^ his constitution to be qf very little 
foree, by reason of the great head that prodigality and extrava« 
gance had gained in the city, he never aftern-ards supped abroad 
as long as he lived, for fear he should be forced to be a witness 
of the contempt of his own injnnetions, without being in a con- 
dition to punish it^ 

Jtdia Lex, preferred in ttie time of Augustus, allowing .two 
hundred sestertii for the provisions on the dies profesH^ three 
hundred on the commao- iestiviya in the Calendar, and a thou- 
sand at marriage feasts, and such extraordinary entertainments \ 

A. Gellius farther adds, that he finds in an old author an e- 
dict, either of Augustus or Tiberius, (he is uncertain which), rais- 
ing the allowance according to the difference of the festivals^ 
from three hundred to two thousand sestertii ^, 

Hitiher tnay be referred the Lex Oppia^ the author C* Omiiu^s 
Tribune of the commons, A. 5i>0, in the heat of the second Pu« 
liic war, ordaining, that no woman should have above half an 
ounce of gold, wear a party-coloured garment, or be carried iii 
A chariot in any city^ town, or to any place withUi a mile^s dis- 
tance, unless upon jjie account of celebrating some sacred' so- 
lemnity ^. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

LAWS RELATING TO MARTIAl. AFFAIRS' 

Sac Sat A Lex Militarise. the author, probably, M. Valerius 
Corvus, Dictator, A 41 1^ ordaining, that no soldier's name which 
had been entered in the muster-roll, should be struck out, unless 
by the party^s consent ; and that no person who had been mili- 
tary Tribuite should execute the office of Dudor ordinum «, 

Sempronia Lex^.the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the commons, A. 630, ordaining, that the soldiers should re-* 
ceive their cloaths gratis at the public charge^ without any dimi- 



* A. G^l. lilr* 2* cap. U. ^ Ibi^. « Macrob. et A. Cell. * A. CetL 
•Ibid. ' Liv. lib. 84. Tic. Ann. 3. « Liv. lily, 7. 
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imtien t»f thdr ordinaiy pay ; and ^lat none sbotiU be obliged t» 
serve in the army, who was not full seventeen years old ". 

Maria Porcia LeXf the authors L. Marius and Forcius Cato, 
Trtbunes of the commonsy A. 691 > ordaining, that a penalty 
should be inflicted on such commandenaa writ, falsely to th? se- 
nate about the number of the ahiio on the enemy ^s sid& and of 
Iheir own party ; and that jthey should he obliged^ when they 
iirst entered the city, to take a solemn oath before the Quo^tor^ 
that the number which they jretumed was true, according to the 
best computation ^. > 

Suipuia J>x, the author P. 8ulpieius, Trihjtne of the com- 
mons^ A. 665, ordaining, that the i;liief ^mmand ia the Mithri- 
datlc war which was then enjoyed by L. $yUa, shoukl be taken 
from him and conferred on C. Marius^. 

Gabinia Lex, the author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the commons 
A. 6S5, ordainmg, that a commiMioa should be granted to Cit 
Ponipey» for the management of the war against th£ pirates for 
three years, with this particular clause^^ that upon all the sea on 
this side Hevcules's Pillars, and in the maritime provinces as far 
as 4Q0 stadia fit>m the sea, he should be empowered to commaiid 
kings, governors, and states, to supply him with all necessaries 
in the expedition ^. . . 

ManilM Lex^ the author C. Manallus^ Tribune of the conv 
moBSj A* 687, ordainingt that all the forces of Lucullus, and the 
province under his government, should be given to Pompey ; t6- 
getherwith Byti^nia, whiph was under the cammand of G]a< 
brio; and that he should forthwith n^ake war upon Mithridates. ^ 
retaining still the same naval forces, and the sovereignty of the 
«eas. as before ^« 



CHAP. xxxm. 

I>E TUTCLIS, OR^ jLAWS CONCEftNlKO WAmDSMIPfL 

ATILIA Lex 9 the author* and tiine unknown, prescribing, that 
the Praetor, and the major [lart of the Tribunes, should appoint 
guardians to all such minors to whom none had been otherwise 
assigned ^ 
The emperor Claudius seems to have abrogated this law, when^ 

* Plift. In C. Gracph. ^ Valer. Max. lib. 2. cap. 8. • Veil. Pa- 

terc. lib. 2. Flor. Epit. 77. Plutardu in SyUa et Mario, &c. •* Asco- 

^Iu8 in Cornelian. VeU. Paterc. lib. 2. Plutarch in Pomp. Cicero de Lege 
Manilia, et post reditum in Senat. « Cicero de Lege Manilla, Plutarch, 

All Pomp. Flor. Epitom; 106. ' Llv. lib. 39. 
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m Suetonioi iaSmnm at, heordcrad, tiitt Aeaitigiimeiitof guur« 
dians shonid be m the poiper of the Conaols^ 

Latoria LeXf orduiiiigy thai such peraoos as iv«re distracted, 
pe prodigallj sqoaodered away their estates, riKrald be commit*' 
ted to t^ care of some proper persons, for ^e secorify of them- 
seltes and their possessions ; and that whoetcr was conTicted.of 
d^rauding any m those ciroomstanoes, should be deemed gui)t]& 
of a high mis<lfnsranoar». 



cHARXXxnr. 

FUJtIA Lex^ the author C. Parius, Tribune of the commons, 
ordaining, that no person should give, bj way of legacy, above 
a thousand asses, unless to the relations of the master who ma* 
numized him, and to some other parties there excepted ^ 

Voconia Lex^ the author Q. Voconius Saxa, Tnbune of the 
commons, A. 584, ordaining, that no woman should be left 
heiress to an estate ; that no Census should, by his wiH, give 
fJbove a fourth part of what he was worth, to a woman. This 
seems to have been enacted, to prevent the decay and extinction 
of noble families \ 

By the word Census is meant any rich person, who was rated 
high in the Censor's books. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

I«AWS CONCSRHING MOKtT| 0SURT, &C. 



SeMPRQNIA Lex, the author M. Sempronius, Tribune of- 
the commons, A. d60, ordaining, that, in lending money to the ^ 
allies of Rome and the Latines, the tenor of me Ronoan laws 
should be still observed, as well as among the citizens ^. 

Valeria Lex^ the author Valerius Flaccus, Consul with L. Cor* 
nelius Cinna, ordaining (to oblige the poorer part of the city) 
that all creditors should discharge their debtors upon tlie receipt 
of a fourth part for the whole sum. This law> as most unrea- 
sonable, is censured by Faterculus ^ 

• Suetoit in Claud, cap. S8b > Cicero de Offic^Iib 3. i de Kat. Dear* 

lib. 3. e Cicer. proBalbo. * Cicero, in Verr. 3. Senect. de Finib- 

• Liv. lib. 35. Cictro. de offlc. 2. ^ Lib. 2. cap. S3. 



'CroteM Ltx^ the aiither Auks Gabinioa, Trihuoe of tbe com- 
inoii8» A. 685, ordaining tliat no action should be granted for 
tJie recovery of any money taken up, it^mrd facih, i e. first 
bonmfed fir a arnaU ii8e» aii4 thealent oat aga^n upon a great* 
w; ifliioh pcactioe wa$ highly inureasonable ^ 

Claudia Lexy the author Claudius Csesar; commaodii^) that 
B04isuBer ahojild lend money to afty pei«<m in hia non-^i^^ to be 
paid «fter the death of his parents ^ 

Vespasian added a great atr^igth to this law, when he ordain^ 
ed, that those usucens who lent money to mkyJiUus Jamiiue, or 
son under his&ther^s tuition, should have no right ever to daim 
U ^guskf not even after the death oili» pi^rents ^ 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

LAWS C01ICSKN!^6 TBI JUDGfeaU 

SeMPRONIA Lex^ the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 
bune of the commoos, At^SQ, erdaiBiiig, thai the right of judg- 
ing, which had been assigned to the Senatorian order by Homu* 
lus, should be transferred Ihafm them to the eqtdies \ 

Servilia Lex^ the author Q* Servilius Coepio, Consul, with C. 
Atilius Serranus, A. 64^7, abrogating in part the former law, and 
eommandin^, that the privilege there mentioned should be di- 
vided betwieen both orders of knights, and senators ^ 

Plutarch atid floras make C* Sempronius Gracchus to have 
appointed 300 senators^ aiid 600 ^quites^ for the managpnaent of 
judgments ( but this seems rather to belong to the Servilian law, 
if not totally a mistake ^« This law was soon after repealed. 

Lnia Zer, the author M. Livius Drusus, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A, 662, ordaining, that the judiciary power should be 
seated in the hands of an e^|ual number of senators and knights K 

But thia among other constitutions of that author, was abro- 
gated the very same year, under pretence of bebg made inau- 
spictousl^. 

Plautia Lex, the author M. Fkutius Silvanus, Tribune of the 
conunoos^ A. 66^, ordaining, that every tribe ahould chuse out 
of their own body fifteen persons to serve as judges every year ; 
by this means making the honour common to all the three orders^ 
according as the votes carried it in every tribe \ 

Cornelia Lex, tihe author L. ComeUus Sylla, Dictator, A. 67S, 

* Cicero ad Attic. lib- ^. Bj^st. u't. lib. 6. Epist K ^ Tacit. AimaL 

11* « Sueton in Vesik C4{i. 11. ^ Asconius in Divin. Tacit. Ann. 

If. TeL Paterc 1. 2. • Cicero dfi Art. Rtet. lib. 2. de Oratore in Bru. 

to* in Orat. pro ScaunK ' Cicero da Orator. 3. Flor. Epit. 71* > Aa- 
cottiut in Cornelian* ^ Cioero pre Come-, et ad Att. 4. 
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tddng away the right of judgmiir entirely from the kni]^ts^ and 
restoring it fully to the senators ». 
* Aurelia tex^ the author L. Aurelius Cotta. Praetor, A. 65S, 
ordaining, that the Senatorian and Equestrian orders, togethec 
with the Tribuni JErarii^ should share' the jo<ficia power be- 
tween thew^ 

Pompeia Leaf, the author Pompey the Gr^at^ Consul with 
Crassus, A. 698, ordaining, that thp judges should be chosen< 
otherwise than formerly, out of the richest jn eveiry century ; yet,* 
notwithstanding, sliould be confined to the persons onentioned in 
the Aufelian law^ 

Julia Lex, the author, Julius Caesftr, confirming the aforesaid 
privilege to the senators and knights, but excluding the Tribuni 
jErarii^. 

Rosinus sets this law before that of Pompey ; but it is very 
plain that it was made pqrt^rJQr to it, 

Anionia Lex^ the author M, Antony, Consul with Julius Cae- 
sar, A. 709, ordftiuing, that a third Deciiry of judges should h^ 
added to the two former^ to be chosen out of the centm-ions ^ 



CHAP.XXXVIL 

J.AWS HELATINO XO JUDGMENTS. 

POMPEJA Lex^ the author Pompey the Gre&t, sole Consul, 
A. 70 J', forbidding the use of the Idudatores in trials *• 

' Memmia Lex, ordaining, that no person's name should he re- 
ceived into the roll of criminals^ who was absent upon the pub* 
lie account P. 

Remmia Lex, ordaining, that pei*sons convicted of calumny 
should be stigmatized ^, ' 

' Both these laws go under the name of Memmia^ and some- 
times oi Remmia \ the distinction here observed is owing to P. 
Manutius. 

Cincia Lex, the author M. Cincius, Tribune of the commons, 
A. 549, forbidding any person to accept of a gift upon account 
of judging a cause. This is comipoply called Lex Muneralis K 

» Flor. Epitom. 89. Ascon. in Divipat. •» Cicero in Verrinis VclL Jib. ?. 
*- Cicero in Piaonem. ' <» Soet. irf Julio, cap." 41, « Cicero in Phil- 

iipp. 1. and 6.' ' ' Plutardh in Porop. et in Catoue Uticen'a. Va er. Max. 

lib. 6. cap. 2. K acero in Vatin. Val. Max. lib. 3. cap. 7. * Ci- 

<atro pro Sext Boscio. * Li v. Jifaw 34, Tacit. Ann. 14. Cicero ad M" 

tic. lib. 1. deOratore 2. (Je Senect. ' . .: 4. 
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CHAT.XXXVni. 

LAWS REXATIKG TO CEIMES, 



7hi| crimes or actions, that tended tQ:the prejudice of the state, 
hajre'heen already r^ckoo^d vp^,and briefly explained. The 
]^ws on this subject are very numerous» and, by reason of their 
great usefulness, have been preserved at largfi in the labours of 
the Civilians, with the particular heads of which they consisted. 
It will be sufficient to the present design^ to mention such as are 
hinted at in the ordinary classics^ and to speak of those only m 
general . . 

y ' ' Ve'Majedafe. 

Cabinia I^sx, already described aipong the laws relating toas" 
•emblies. > . . . 

Apuleia XjCX^ the author L« Apulpfiiis, Tribune of the com-' 
^ons, A. 652. -, It seems to have been enacted for the restraint 
of public force and sedition in the city \ Sigonius thinks, that 
it was this law which made th6 question ^e majestate perpe- 
tuaL 

Varifi Jje^i the author L. Yarius, Tribune of the (commons, A. 
W2« ordginingy ^hat all such persons should be brought to a pub* 
lie trial who had any way encouraged ' or assisted the con&de- 
rates in the late war against Rome \ 

Cordelia Lex^ iHap author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 670^ 
making it treai^n to l^nd an firmy ou^ of a province, or to en« 
gage in a war, without special orders ; to endeavour the ingratiar 
ting one's self so with the army as to make them ready to SGJcve 
his particular interest ; or to i^are or ransom a commander of 
the^nemy when taken pri^on^r ; or to pardon the captains of 
robbers and pirates ^ or for a Roman citizen to reside without 
orders at a foreign court ; ai)d assigning the punishment o{<iguaT 
€t ignis interdictio to all that should be convicted of any of these 
crimes ^. 

Julia LeXf the author Julius Csesar, either )n his first consul- 
ship, or after the Pharsalian victofj, ordaining the punishm^t 
mentioned in Syllsi^s law, to be inflicted on all that were found 
guilty de majestate ; whereas Sylla intended it only for the par« 
ticular3 which he there specifies \ 

Antonia Xej::^.the autlior Mark Antony, allowing those who 

a Cicero de Orator, lib. 2. ^ Cicero "pro Scauro, pro Cornel. Tusculan. 

2. in Bruto. Valerius Maximus, lib. 8. cap, 0*. <^ Cicero in Pison. pro 

Gluent. Ac. ^ Cicero, Philipp. 1. 
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were condeiimed de majuMe an appeal to tba people ; frUdi 
before was only allowed in.th^^crime. whjchihey called perdM^r 
U09 one part of the crimen majettatUy of the most heinous na- 
ture, which the lawyen define, HaUili animo udver$us rem/mi' 
Ucamesse* This law was repealed by Augustus *• 

Bf Adukerie ti Ah&Mk. 
Julia LeXf the author Augustus Caesar, as Suetonius informs 
us^ Juvenal mentiofis this ww la his second st^, and seems 
to intinmte, that it was afterwards confirmed, and put in fiiU 
force, by the emperor Domttian ; the rigomr of it is iheve werj 
handsomely expressed : 



'JJeg€$ rfvocabid mnaras^ 



OmniiuM, aique iptu Veneri MarUque^ imnnda^ 

Scatinia Lex, the author C. Scatinius Aricinus, Tribttoe of 
the commons ; though some think it was called Lex Scantinia, 
from one Scantinius, Tribune of the commons; against whom it 
was put in execution; It was parttcufauly kvelted against fte 
ke^rs of catamites, and against such as prostituted themsdves 
for l^is vile service \ The j>enalt^ enjoined by the author, was 
only pecuniary ; but Augustus Caesar made it afterwards capital ^ 

Cornelia Lex inter sicariae et venefieos ; 

The author Cornelius Sylla, Dictator. It was directed against 
such as killed another person with weapons or poison, or fired 
houses, or took away any p^von's life by ftlse accusation ; with 
.several other heads. 

It was a clause in this law, that the person who stood accused 
of the crimes therein mentioned, nftight have his choice of let- 
ting the }ury give their verdict eiam, vel pdlam, by voices or 
by tablets'. 

De Parncidis. . 

The old law which presbribed the odd sort of punishaieBt pro- 
per to this orime^ was restored and confirmed by Pompey the 
Great, with the title of Lex Pompeta ^. 

Cornelia Lexjtdsi, 
Sylia the Dictator, as he appointed a proper Itelor to make 
inquisition into what they called Crimen faki^ so be enacled this 
law as the rule and standard in such jud^ent ^ It takes in ^ 
forgers, concealers, interliners, &c of wUls; counterfeits of writs 
and edicts; false accusers, and corrupters of the jury ; together 

——^11 III ■ II II I i I III -— — — — ^i»^M»*o— IP—— — ^ 

> P. ManuL lib. de Legibus. «> la Aug. cap. Si. - * Jjxw. Sat. 2. 

V. 30. <i Quin^. lib. 4. cap. 2. lib. 7. cap. 4. Cicero PhiUp. 3. Jut. 

Ac. e JuAt, Instit. lib. 4. s Cic. pro ClucnU k Just, tiist. 

^' 4. et alii. ^ Cic de Nat* Deor. lib. 3^ Sueu ia Aug. cap. 33. 
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with dioie that any ways debased tfae poblie tomt hj^Amug or 
filing the gold, or adulterating the silver^ or pubJiiAuig any new 
{>ie6e8 of tin, lead, &c; and makbg those incur the aaae penalty 
(whieh was ufude et igm$ inierdictit) who vdmtarily OHUimd 
at the offenders in these partiGiilanu v., 

Leges de vU 

Plautia, or Plotia Lex^ the author P. Plauttus, Tribune of the 
comtnon0> A. 67^> against those that attempted any force agaijist 
the state or senate ; or used any violence to the magistratesi of 
app^urad armed in public upon any ill design, or forcibly expel- 
led any person from his lawful possession* The punishjqdeot as« 
signed to the convicted was aqua et ignU interdiciio \ 

CUodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the commons* 
A. 69S» ordaining, that all those should be brought to their trial 
who had executed any citizen of Rome without the judgnient 
of the people, and the formality of a trial K 

The author, being a mortal enemy of Cicero^St levelled this. 
law particd^rly against him ; who in the time of the Catilinariaa 
conspiracy, for the ^eater expedition and security* having taken 
several of the chief parties concerned, first imprisoned and afler- - 
wards oxecuted^ them, only upon a decree of the senate. Clo«; 
dius having highly ingratiated himself with the people, by seve- 
ral popular, laws, easily got this act to pass ; and so c^ged Ci- 
cero to go into exOe. 

Pompeia Lex^ the author Pompey the Great, in his third con^ 
sulship, A. 701. It was directed especially against the authors 
of the late riot, upon the account (rf* Clodius and Milo; m which 
one of the Curiae had been set on fire, and the palace of Lepidus 
the Interrex assaulted by force* This law introduced a much 
shorter form of judgment than had been formerly used, ordain* 
ing, that the first three days in every trial should be spent in 
heuing and examining witnesses, and then allowing only one 
day for the two parties to make their formal accusation and de* 
fence : the first being confined to two hours, and the other to 
three* Hence, the author of the dialogue concerning famous 
orators, attributed to Quintilian, or Tacitus, observes, £at Pom- 
pey was the first who deprived eloquence of its old hberty, and 
confined it to bounds and limits ^ 

Leges de AwAUu. 

Fabia Lex, prescribing the number of sectatores^ allowed to 
any candidate \ This did not pass* 

Acilia Cahurnia Lex^ the authors M. Acilius Glabrio and C« 
Calpumius Piso, Consols, A. 68€, ordainfaig, that, besides the fine 

* Sueton. in Julio, cap. 3. Dio. lih. S9. Cicero pro Sextio, pro Milone 
^ VeU. Paterc. lib. 2. Cic. ad Attic lib. 3. Dio. Ub. 38. < Ascon. in 

Milon. Cic« de finib. 4. C«t» de Bell. Civ. L 3, ftc. « Cic pro Muraena. 
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npoMd» mo j^non'convieDed oftliis crane fhooU bear an oflice, 
or ooBie into the Senate^. 

nUia Lex, the author M« TulEuf Cicero, Consul with C. An- 
tOBitny A. 690, ordaining, that no person, for two years betore 
he sued for an office, shouldexhibit a show of gkuJUators to the 
people, unless die cave of such a solemnity had been left to him 
by will ; that Senators, convicted of the crimen ambitus, should 
suffer aqtt{p et ignis interdictio for ten years ; and that the com- 
mons fihonld incur a sererer penalty than had been denounced 
by rite Calpumian law}>. 

Aufidia Lex, the author Aufidius Lurco, Tribunie of the com- 
mons, A. 69^^ more severe than that of Tully ; having this re* 
tturkable clanse, that if any candidate promised money to the 
Tribmes, and did not pay it, he should be excused ; but, in case 
be actually gave it, shoidd be obliged to pay to every Tribe a 
jearfy fine of 3000 sestertif*^. 

Lejx hicinia de Sodalitiis, die author M. Lieinfus Crassus, Con* 
I Ctrl with Cn. Pompey, A. 691, appointed a greater penalty than 
f>rmeriy to offenders of this kind *. By sodaUiia, they under- 
stood an unlJEiwful making of parties at elections ; which was in- 
terpreted &s a sort of violence offered to the freedom of the peo» 
pie* It is strange, that this sense of the word should have es« 
caped Copper and Littleton. 

Ascimins seems to imply, that the sodaUtia and ow^^mt were 
two different crimes, when he tells ps, that Milo was arraigneil 
on those two accounts^ at two several times, and not before the 
flame Quaestor ^ 

Pompeia Lex, the author Pompey the Great, sole Consul, A» 
701 • By this it ivas enacted^ that whoever, having been con- 
victed bf a crime of this nattUre, should afterwards impeach two 
others of the same crime, so that one of them was condemned, 
should himself, upon that scdre, be pardoned. The short ionn 
of judgmeat, mentioned in Jpompeia Lex de vi, was ordered too 
l)y this law *"» ^ 

Julius Caesar quite ruined the freedom and fair proceedings in 
elections, when he dividjed the right of chusing magistrates be- 
tween himself and the people, or rather disposed Of all offices ^ 
has pleasure «« Hence' Ltican t *' 

— — *iVflW quo melius JPhqrsaticus annus^ 
Conside notus erit ? Jlngil solennia campus^ 
f^ non admisste dirimit siiffragia plebis ; 
Decant atque tribus, et vana versat in urna, , 
• Nee ccelwm servare licet ; tonat Augure surd^ / 
^ latce ju7'antur aves^ bubone einistro^ 

a^Cia pro Mur^na, pro Cornel. &€. ^Cic. in Varin. pro Sextio* pio 

JKHCscna. Dio, 1. 37. , <" Cic. ^ Attic. 1. 1. ep. 11. ** Clc. pro Plane. 

* In Argument. MUonian* > ^ In Argym^ou Miloniaii. ' B;|$u€to9. 

StaJuilio, can. 41. .' *» Lib. 5. V. 391. ' ' * 



Trom wKat brave Consul could the year receive 

A surer mark, than death and wars shall leave ? 

Assemblies are a jest ; arid, when the^ meet. 

The gaping crdua is bubbled with a cheat. 

The lots are shook, and sorted tribes advance ; 

But Caesar, not blind fortune, rules tfie chanoe. • 

Nor impious Rome heaven's sacred signs obeys, 

'Uliile Jove still thunders, as the Augurs please: 

And when left owls some dire disaster bode, "^ 

The staring miscreants, at their master^s nod, C 

Look to the right, and swear the omenta good. j 

But Augustus restored the old privilege to the Comitia, and 
restrained the unlawful courses used in the canvassing at e)eed«iis 
by several penalties*; and published, for this purpose, tht'Leat 
Sulia de Amhitu^ mentioned in the Pandects. 

Legtt de PecuniU repetundu, 

Calpumia Lex^ the author L. Calpumius Kso Frugi, A* 6t)5, 
drdaining a certain Prsetor for the inquisition of this crime, and 
laying a great penalty on offenders K 

Cactlia Lex, mentioned by Valerius Maxinous^. Sigonius Re- 
lieves this law to be the very same with the former^ and thafc 
either the tw:o Tribunes, Csecilius and Calpumius, joined in the 
making of it ; and so it came t& be called either Calpurnia, or 
CiBcUia, at pleasure \ or that in this place we ought to read CaU 
purnia, instead of CacUia. 

Junia Lexj the author probably M. Junius Penhus, Tribune 
of the commons, A. 6^7, ordaining, that, besides the litis cesti* 
maiiOf or rating of the damages, the person convicted of this 
crime shoukl sufifer banishment ^. 

Setvilia Lex, the author, C. Servilius Glaucla, Prajtor, A* 
65S, several fragments of which are collected from authors, and 
transcribed from brazen tablets by Sigonius ^. 

Acilia Lex, the author M. Aciflus Glabrio ; in which was thJs 
remarkable clause : That the convicteid person shoukl be allow- 
ed neither ampliatio, nor comperendinatio ; neither a new hear- 
ing at a set time prefixed by the Praetor, nor an adjournment of 
the trial, till the third day aiter the first appearing of the parties 
in the court '. *- 

ComeUa Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator ; or- 
daining, Uiat, besides the Utis astimatiq, the person convicted 
of this crime should be interdicted the use of fire, and water'... 

* Sueton. in August, cap. 40. *» Cicero in Bruto, de Oflicu lib. 2. Orat. 
8. in VerrevHi <" Lib* 6. cap. 9.,Scict. 10*. <^Cie. in Vcnrem, etjao 

Balbo. Veil. Paterc. lib. 8. . « Cjc. pro f^osthtim. pro Baibo, In Verrem. 
^igon. de judiciisy lib. 2. cap. 27. ^Cic. in Verrem. Ascon. in eaadooi. 

E Cic pro Cluentio ^ in Verrem. Aacon. Pmlian. in VeiritiRs. 
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JiJUa LeSf tfa^ author L. Jttltiis Gtfaar $ this keptiu aathori^r 
Chrongli the whole «enet of the emperon, and is still celebrated 
in die Faodects: A great part of itwaalcfVelled against the inia- 
demeanors of provmcial governors ; maay of which, according 
to this law, are alleged against Piso, who had been Proconaol in 
Macedonia, by Cicero, in his 37th oratioiu 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

MBcaLLAinr uiwa hot spokbn of undsb the gbnsral rbadiu 

ClODlA Lex^ d€ CoOegii^ the author, F. Clpduis, Tribune of 
the oommoDS, A. 6d5f oriainiiig, that the coUcfsa, or conqpanies 
of artificers instituted by Numa, which had in a great measuie 
been laid down, should be all revived, and observ^ as formerly, 
with the addition of aeveral new compares*. 

CaoiUa Lex de Jure ItaUaf et tributis ioUendie ; the author 
Q. Csdlius Metellus Nqpos, Fretor, A. 693, ordaining, that the 
tax called Port&ria shoidd be taken off from all die Italian 
1^; 



Portoria, according to Si^onius's explication, was a sort of 
toll paid always at the carrying of any exportaUe p^oods to the 
haten; whence the collectors of it were called por^f^ore;. 

Lex Julia de maritandU ordinSna* 
The Romans, consulting the grandeur of their republic, had 
always a particular honour for a married state ; and nothing 
was more usual than for the Censors to hnpose a fine tmon old 
batchelors. Dionysius Halicarnasseus^^ mentions an old const!* 
tution, by which sill persons of full age were. obliged to many ; 
but the first law of which we hare any certainty was this of 
Augustus Cftsar, preferred A. 736. It did not pass before it had 
received several amendments, being at first rejected for its ex- 
treme severity. This is the subject of Ptopertius^s seventh ele- 
gy of the tUrd book : 

GmmaeitcxrUeiAlakmCynihktlqie^ 

Mj Cynthia kughed to see the biH thrown out, &c 

Horace calla it Lex MarHa^. 
' A. 672, this law, being improved and enkrged, was prefirmd 
in a new bSI by Fapius and Poppsus, the Consols at that, time ; 
whence it is sometiffies eeSiti Paph P^ppofa Ler, and general* 
IfJuUaPigm. 

A great part of the general heads are collected by Li^ios, io 

tic. pro Sextio; In Pison. pep Domo. ^kso. in CorneL **Dia U&(« 

37« CIc ia £pMt od Attic ^Ub.9. « In Dhnixw Saeculafi ^ 



liit QOwnMM Oft Tadtuft*'; wmmg m\ueh, tbe maRt nmadbfale 
««e Ibiwe wUdb eontaiathesaiictioog oC revards md pnnkthmewla, 

As to the finiof these,, k watimeby ovdoiiiecU that all the 
mitgittcateii sboiikl take {nweedleiice meoiBd&ag to^theu: WMaber 
of chiidi»D» or aaiamednian bcte&«.batdKkir; thatiii«fec« 
tiMia^ those caodidatei ahouldbe pi e lc ii i e d ivho had the i 
numerous ofipring; and that ao^ pensop might stand 
^Mtt ofdiMfy for any ofltee, if hehad as flbBnj eluldxen as he 
wasted jceais to he ciqpdiile' of bearihg audi a dignky^; that 
whoever m the citj had tin^ chsUlr«D,iatheothfflrpartB of It»« 
ly, four, and ui the provinces five, (or asaonie sagr^ aeven}^ shoidd 
hei^esusiaed fwom dLlsodbiesoiiieoffioev ia the piaee whecehs: 
lived; Hence caine the&mous^ trinm Uhertmm^ so fiequ^it- 
\y to be met wt& iniHiByv Idmal^ Ac. by ivladh theenqpoaor 
oAaft oMtged siadk pmona with thb privilege, itfwhom nature 
hsA denied tt» 

Of the penalties incurred by such a» iotiqpite of thie law lived 
a single life^ the chief was, that unmarried persons should be in- 
capable of receiving any legacy or inheritance by will, unless 
fraat their near relations ; and such aa ware married, and yet 
had no children, above hdf an estate. Hence, Plutarch has a 
severe reflection on the covetous humour of the age : ** that se* 
vera] of the Romans did not marry for the sake oi heirs to their 
ovm fortunes ; but that they themselves might, upon this account, 
be capable of inheriting the estates of other men ^ 

And Juvenal alludes to the same custom t 

Jam pater es $ dedimus quod Jama omumere posm ' ; 
Jura parentis habes ,* propter me scrwerie hares ; 
Legatum omne eapis^ nee non et duke cac^ucum* 

Now by my toil thoo gain'st a facer's fame ; ^ 

No more shall pointing crowds attest thy shame, ^ 

Nor hooting 6ovs thy impotence proclainu > 

Thine is the privilege our laws anbrd 
. To him that stands a fiither on record ; 
In misers wills you stand unquestioned now. 
And reap the harvest whicl^ you could not sow. 

Claudia Lex de sctibarum negatiatkne. 

This law is barely mentioned by Suetomus * ; and seems a part 
of the Lex Claudia or Clodia^ about the trading of the senatras 
already explained. It appears, therefore, that ^ot only senators, 
but the scribes too, or at least those scribes who assisted the 
Quoestors, Were forbid to make use of a vessel of above three • 
hundred amj^ora : We may reasonably suppose, that this pro«- 

lExcurs. sA Tacit. Ana. U & Lk«r« CrVidr 8o«t.iii Octavio, c. 34. 
Mmu> Spkt I. 7. « PlttU crifi f%k9sfyUtc^ a Sftt» 9. ▼. 8tf. • It» 

DD«it*^csp.9. 
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bibitioii'was not laid upon dtem, in respect of their order aifdde^ 
gree, which were not^nny means eminent; but rather, upon 
account of their partiq»lar |dace or office ; because it looke^ very 
improper, that persons who were concerned in the public ac<^ 
counts, shodld at the same time, by dealing in traffic and mer* 
cfaandize, endearour rather the fiUingtheir own cofiers, than isi- 
proving the revenilies of the state *. 

MamUa Lex $ this law, as well as the formier, depends upcMa 
a single authority, bdng just named by Sallnst *^, and not ex<« 
pained by Manutius or Rosinus. It seems to have been to thi9 
purpose ; 'that smce affiurs had been very often ill managed by the 
nobktty, those persons whose ancestors had held no magistracy 
in the state, auch as they. called hanUnes nacij should, for the 
future, be showed the piivile^e of holding public offices ^« 

Minia Lex. de Furtit^ ordaming, that no prescription diould 
secure the possession of stolen goods ; but that the proper owner 
should have an jetemal right to them <*• ^ 



« V. Torrent, in not. ltd locufn. } In BeU. Jugurtfain. ' V.- E^ 

Tluxn in not. ad ]ocum* ^ Cic. Vexr. 3. A. Gell. cap. 7. 



PART H. BOOK IV. 

OP THB ROIktAN ART OF WAR. 



CHAP, t 
T8£ LEVIES OV THE ROMAK 900T. 

j\r the same time of the year thatthe Consuls were dedared 
iflect or designed f they chose the military Tribunes, finuteen out 
ofthe body of the Equites^ who had served in the army five years ; 
and ten out of the conunonaltyy such as had made ten campa^^ns. 
The fonner they called TTri^ni juniores^ the latter seniores* 

The Consuls having agreed on a levy (as, in the time of the 
commonwealth, they usually did every year) they issued out an 
edict, commanding all persons who had reached die military age 
(i^ut seventeen years) to appear (conmionly) in the capitdi, or 
in the area before the cq»tol, as the most sacred and august 
place, on such a day. The people being come together, and the 
Consuls, who presided in the assembly, having tiJcen their seat, 
in the first place, the four and twenty Tribunes were di^K)sed 
of, according to the number of legions Uiey designed to make up, 
which was generally four* The junior Tribunes were assigned^ 
lour to the first legion, three to the second, lour to the third, wmA 
three to the last. The senior Tribunes^ two to the first legion 
and the Uiird ; three to the second and last. After this, every 
tribe, being called out by lot, was ordered to divide into their 
proper centuries ; out of each century were soldiers cited by 
name, with respect had to their estate and dass ; for which pur- 
pose there were taUes ready at hand, in which the name, age, 
and weakh of ever]y;>erson was exactly described. Four men, 
as much alike in all circumstapces as cocdd be pitched upon, be- 
ing presented out of the century, first the Tribunes of the first 
. legion chose one, then the Trilnuies of the second another, the 
Tribunes of the third legion a third man, and the remaining per- 
son fell to the Tribunes of the fourth. Then four more were 
drawn out ; and now the right of chusing first belonged to the 
Tribunes of the second legion ; in the next four to the Tribunes 
of the third legion ; then to the Tribunes of the fourth legion, 
and so round, those Tribunes choosing last the next time, who 
chose first the tiipe before ; the most equal aod regul^ method 
imaginable. 
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Cicero has remarked a superstitious custom observed in these 
proceedings ; that the first soldiers pitched upon, should, for the 
omen's soke, be such as had fortunate names, as Salvius, Vale- 
rius, and the like ^ 

There were many legal excuses which might keep persons 
from the list ; as, in ca&e they were fifty years old ; for then they 
could not be obh'ged to serve ; or ii' they enjoyed any civil or sa- 
cred ofiice, which tliey could not conveniently relinquish ; or if 
they had already made twenty campaigns, which was the time 
required for every foot soldier ; or if, upon account of extraor- 
dinary merit, they had been by public authority released from 
the trouble of 6er\ ing for such a time ; or if they were maimed 
in any part, and no ought not to be admitted into the legions ; 
as Suetonius tells us of a father, who cut off the thumbs of his 
two sons, on purpose to keep them out of the army K And Va- 
lerius Maximus gives a relation of the like nature ^. 

Otherwise they were necessitated to submit ; and in case of a 
refusal, were usually punished^ either with imprisonment, fine, or 
stripes, according to the lenity or severity of the Consul. And 
therefore it seems strange that Machiavel should particularly 
commend the Roman discipline, upon account of forcing no one 
to the wars, when we have in all parts of history such large inti- 
mations of a contrary practice. Nay, we read too of the cou'* 
guisitoresy or impress-masters, who were commissioned, upon 
some occasions, to go about and compel men to tlie service of 
the state. 

Valerius Maximus ^ gives us one example of changing this 
custom of taking out every particular soldier by the Tribunes^ 
for that of choosing them by lot. And Appianus Alexandrinus ® 
acquaints us, that in the Spanish war managed by LucuUus, upon 
ccMnplaint to the senate of several unjust practices in the levies, 
the fathers thought fit to choose all the soldiers by lot. Yet the 
same author assures us, that within five years time the old cus- 
tom returned, of making the levies in the manner already des- 
cribed. 

However, upon any extraordinary occasion of immediate ser- 
>ice^ they omitted the common formalities, and without much 
distinction listed such as they met with, and led them out on an 
expedition. These they termed Milites subitarii. 

•' Gic. de Divinat Hb 1. i>Stteton. August cap. 24. ^Val. M«x.« 

1. 6. «. 3. * Lib. 6. cap. ^ • In Iberk. 
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CHAP. II. 

THS LSVT AND KXVIXW OV THE CAVALRY. 

RoMULUSy having established the senate^ chose three hundred 
9f the stoutest young men out of the most noble £unilies to serve 
on horseback: But, after the institution of the Census by Ser« 
vius Tullusy all those persons had the honour of being admitted 
into the order of the Equites who were worth four huncbred sester^ 
tia ; yet no man was thus enrolled by the Kings or Consuls^ or 
afterwards by the Censors, unless^ besides the estate required, no 
exception could be taken against his person or morals. If these 
were unquestionable, his name was entered among the knights^ 
and a horse and ring given him at the public charge ; he being 
obliged to appear for the future on horseback, as often as the 
state should have occasion for his service. 

So that there being always a su£Scient number of Equites im. 
the city, there needed only a review in order to fit them for ser- 
vice. Learned men have very little agreement in this point; 
yet we may venture to take notice of three several sorts of re- 
views, probation transvectio, and what they termed properly r«- 
censio ; though they are usually confounded, and seldom under- 
stood. 

The probatio we may conceive to have been a diligent search 
into the lives and manners of the Equites, and a strict observa- 
tion of their plights of body, arms, horses, &c. This is supposed 
to have been commonly made once a year. 

Transvectio Lipsius makes the same as probatio f but he is cer- 
tainly mistaken ; since all the hints we meet with concerning it 
in the authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous ceremo- 
ny and procession, than an examination. The most learned 
Oraevius observes it to have been always made in the Forum *• 
Dionysius describes it in the following manner : *' The sacrifices 
being filiiished, all those who are allowed horses at the expense 
of the state, ride along in order, as if returning from battle, being 
habited in Uie toga pahnata^ or the trabe^s, and crowned with 
wreaths of olive. The procession begins at the temple of Mars, 
without tbe walls, and is carried on through all the eminent parts 
of the city, particularly the Forum, and the temple of Castor and 
Pollux. The number sometimes reaches to five thousa,nd ; evetr 
man bearing the gifts and ornaments received as a reward of his 
valour from the general ; a most glorious sight, and worthy of 
the Roman grandeur ^. ^* 

^Pxscfat. ad I. Vol. Thesaur. Mt. Bom- i Dionys. Halio. Uh, «. 

N 2 
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This solemmt J was instituted to the honour of Csatof and Pol^ 
lux, who, in the hattle wit h the Lstini, aboul the year of the city 
257, appeared in the field personally assisting the Romans; and, 
presently after the fight, weve seen at Rome (just by the foun- 
tain where their temple was aflerwards built) upon horses all foam- 
ing with white ftGfthy sweal, as if tbey had rode post to bring 
tidings of the victory •• 

*Th0 firoper r«caufo was tiie account ti&en by the Censors 
every huirumy when aU the people, as well as the EqwteSf were 
to appear at the general survey ; so that it wte only a more so- 
lemn and accurate sort of probation, with the addition of enroll 
ling new names, cancelling old ones^ and oUier circumstances of 
that nature^ 

Besides aU thisy it was an usual custom for the Eguites, when 
they had served out their fegal time in the wars, to lead their 
horse solemnly intg the Forum, to the seat of the two Censors, 
and there having given an account of the commanders under 
whom they had served, as also the time, places, an3 actions rela- 
ting to their service, they were discharged, every man with ho- 
nour or disgrace according as he deserved. For this account 
we are indebted to f'lutarch, who ^ves a particular relation how 
this ceremony was perfomied with universal applause by Pomy 
pey the Great. 

It might be brought as a very good argument of the obscurity 
and confusion of these matters, that, of twQ very learned men« 
one makes this equi redditio the same as Xh&probatio\ thl^othef 
the same as the transvectio ^. 

Non nostrum tanfas compdnere lites. 

The emperors often took review of the cavalry ; a<id Augus- 
tus particiilarly restored the old custom of the tfansveciiof whieb 
had before been discontinued !br some time. 

It is hard to conceive that all the Roman horse in the army 
should consist of knights ; and for that reason Sigontus, and many 
other learned men^ make a distmction in the cavalry, between 
those who served eguo ptMko^ and those that served equo fri" 
vato ; the former they aQow to have been of tlie order of knights, 
the latter not. But Graevius and his noble countryman Schelius 
have proved this opinion to be a groundless conjecture. They 
demonstrate from the course of history, that, from the beginning 
of the Roman state till the tkie of Marius, no other horse en* 
lered the legions bat the true and proper knights, except in the 
midst of public confusion, when order and cfecipline were ne- 
glected. 

After that period, the military affairs being new modelled, the 
. knights thought not fit to expose themselves abroad In the lef- 
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^em, M Aey h»d formerly done, ^ul generijljp kept «! b^m^ to 
«njo7 their estates, and to haye a ttti^d ^ tbe Iransactiona of the 
city; and their placet m thc^ arjny ji^efe filled by foreign horaet 
or if they ever amade campaigiiui tfaenMlyses* Ihey held some poit 
of hm^pnr and conin»and» H^nce, m^der the it^mperorsi a man 
might be fi* kaigbt^ and have .the bwiour of a public horse». witk" 
out ev,er migsffiag in the public cause, or se^anlch as touching 
arina ; which consideration made some princes lay aside the emi^ 
torn of allowing the kaaghta 9 horsi^ aad feavetthem only tiieir 
^old ring to distinguish their order, as Pliny * senior aQrms to 
have been done in his time. 



CHAR HI. 

VHI UltlTAVr OATH, AND TtfS IrffV^XS Of THt COHrfinBRATES, 

7*H£ levies being finished, Ae Tri&ifnes of etery le^n ohose 
Attt one whom they thought the fittest j[>erson, and gave him a 
solemn oath at large, the sulistance of irhiish ires, that he should 
oblige himseif to obey the commanders in all things to the itt^ 
most of his povirerr be ready to attend i^henever they ordered his 
appearance, and never to leaire $he army but by tlieir consent. 
After he had ended^ the whole legion, passing one by one, ev'ery 
man, in sbort, sw6re to the same efi^^ot, crying, as he went by, 
fdem in me: 

This and some other oaths were so essential to the military 
states thi^ /ttvenal useth the word sacramenta for mUUes or mi^ 
Utia<, 3at*3(<n»S5« < 

Pramia nunc alia, atque alia emqlumgnta notemtis 
SacraiHentoru m * — — ^ 

As to the raising the confederate tr<to]^s, P^ybius informs us, 
that at the same time as the levies were made in liome, the Con- 
suls gave notice to the cities of the allies in Italy, intimating the 
number of forces they should have occasion to borrow of them, 
together with the time and place when and where they would 
have them make their rendezvous. The states accordingly con« 
vened their men, and choosing put their desired number, gave 
them an oath> and assigned them a commander in chief, and a 
paymaster-generaL ^ We may^ observe that in the time of Po- 
lybius, all Italy was indeed subject to the Romans ; yet no state 
or people in it had been reduced into the form of a province ; 
as they in general retained their old governors and laws, and 
ivere termed 9ocii 01 confederates. 

■H ■ ■ ■ Ill- " 
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Bat, after allt the Itdians were not only divided into sepftrate 
provinces^ but afterwards honoured with the jus Hvitatig • the 
name of socii ceased^ aU the natives of Italy being accounted 
Romans ; and therefore, instead of the social troops, the nuxilla 
were afterwards procured, which are careftdly to be dtslingoish* 
ed from the former. They were sent by foreign states and prin« 
ces, at the desire of the Roman senate or generals; and WeHe al« 
lowed a set pay from the republic ; whereas the socii recehed 
no oonaideration for their service, but a distribution of com. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE EVOCATI. 



The most eminent degree of soldiers were the evocati^ taken 
as well out of allies as citizens, out of horse as foot, not by force^ 
but at the request and intreaty of the Consuls or other officers ; 
for which purpose letters were commonly dispatched to every 
particular m^n whom they designed thus to invite into their ser- 
vice. These were old and experienced soldiers, and generally 
such as had served out their legal time, or bad received parti- 
cular marks of &vour as a reward of their valour, on which ac- 
counts they were stiled etneriti, aad ienefidam* Scarce any 
war was imdertaken, but a great nun^ier of those w^e invited 
into the army ; therefore they had the honour to be reckoned al- 
most equal with, the centurions. la the field they usudily guard- 
ed the chief standard, being excused from all the military drud- 
gery, of standing on the watch, labouring in the works, and other 
servile employments. 

The emperor Galba gave the same name of evocati to a se- 
lect band of young gentlemen of the equestrian rank, whom he 
kept as a guard in bis palace \ . ' 



CHAP. V. 



THE SEVERAL KINDS OP THE ROMAN FOOT, AND THEIR DIVI* 
SION INTO MANIPULI, CCfHORTS, AND LEGIONS. 

The whole Roman infantry was divided into four sorts, veUtes, 
kastatij principes and triarii. 

The velites were commonly some of the tirones, or young sol* 

— — — — ^ . , > , 
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€Uer8y of toean condition, and lightijr armed* Tlie3r had 4heir 
name a vdando, or a velocitatey from tiieir swiftness and expedi* 
tion. They seem not to have been divided into, distinct bodies 
* or companies, but to have hovered inioose order before the a)rmy« 
The hastativrere so called^ because they used in ancient tinwi 
to fight with spears, which were nfterwards laid aside, as incom- 
modious ; these were taken out the next in age to the velites. 

The principes were generally men of middle age^ and of great- 
e^t vigour ; it is probable that, before the institution of the hasr 
tatif they used to begin the fight, whence they borrowed their 
name. 

The triarii were commonly veterans, or hardy old soldiersj 
of long experience and approved valour. They had their name 
from &eh: position, being marshalled in the tlurd place, as the 
main strength and hopes of their party. They are sometimes 
called pUariiy from their weapons the pila* 

Every one of th^se grand divisions, exci^t the velites, com- 
posed thirty mardpuM or companies ; every manipulus made two 
centuries or ordines* 

Three manipulif one of the hastati, another of the principes^ 
and • a third 6f ihe iriarii, composed a cohors. Among these, 
one was filled with some of the choicest soldiers and officers, ob- 
taining the honourable title oi prima cokors. We meet too with 
the pratopa cohors, instituted by Scipio Numantius ; selected for 
the most part out of the evocati or reformades, and obliged only 
to attend on the Prsetoif or general ; and this gave original to the 
pratorianif the life-guard of the emperors. 

Ten cohorts made up a legion ; the exact number of foot 
in such a battalion Romulus &ed at three thousand ; though 
Plutarch assures us, that, after the reception of the Sabines into 
Rome^ he encreased it to six thousand. The common number 
afterwards, in the first times of the free state, was four thou- 
sand ; in the war wiih Hannibal^ it arose to five thousand. After 
this, it is probable they sunk to about four thousand^ or four 
thousand two hundred again ; which was the number in the time 
of Polybius. 

In the age of Julius Caesar, we do not find any legions ex- 
ceeding the Polybian number of men ; and he himself expressly 
speaks of two legions that did not make above seven thousand 
between them •. 

The number of legions kept in pay together, was difierent, ac- 
cording to .the various times and occasions. During the free 
state, four legions were commonly fitted up every year, and di- 
vided between the Consuls ; yet^ in cases of necessity, we some- 
times meet with rfo less than sixteen or eighteen in Livy. 
Augustus maintained a standing army of twenty-three, or (as 

/■■ — 
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some will have it) of twent^five legion* ; but in after timet we 
selddlii find so many. 

They borrowed their names from the order in which they were 
reieed, as prma^ secundoy ieriia g but because k usually happen- 
ed, that there were sereral j9rfiii«rg s^unda^ &c in several pliuses, 
upon that aooount they tmko aer| of surname besides, either 
from the emperors who first constituted them, as Augusta^ Claudt- 
ana, Galbianoy Flawa^ Ulpia^ Trajana^ ArUeniana ; or from the 
provinces whicb had been conmered, chiefly by their valour, as 
PurtUca^ Sctfthica^ GtUUea, ArtMca^^c; or from the name« 
of the particular deities, for whom their commanders had an ea- 
|>ecial honour^ as Minervia, and ApoUimfts i or from the region 
where they had their quarters, ^ CretmmSf C^renakuy Britan-s 
fiica^ &c.; oraonetimes upon aoeount of theijessef ac^identi^ 
as AdjutriXf Martian FulmimitriXf Raptuf, &Q. . 
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CHAP. VL 

THB DtVISIOK 09 ^HB CAVALRT, ANO OF T|{« ALLfCS.,. 

The h<irse re(|uired to every legion was three hundred, divide^ 
into ten turnnBf or troops, thirty to a troop, every turma making 
three decuiritef or bodies often men. 

This numbei; of three hundred they termed j^us eguittUus^ 
and is understood as often as we meet with Uig^o 4^rn tuo equi- 
intu, or legio cumjusto equitaUu And Uiough we now an^ then 
find a different number, as two hundred in a place or two of livy 
and Csesar ; yet we must suppose this alteration to have proceed- 
ed from some extraordinary cause, and consequently to be of nc| 
authority against the commoa current of history. 

The foreign troops, under which we may now comprize the 
socii and, auxiliaries, were not divided, as the citizens, into legions, 
but first into two great bodies, termed ala Qt cornucL, and thoae 
again into companies, usually of the same nature with those of 
the Rornans ; though, as to this, we have little light in history^ 
It is a matter of small importance. 

We may farther remark^ that the forces which the Romans 
borrowed of Uie confederate states were equal to their own in 
foot, and double in horse ; though by disposing and dividing them 
v^jth great policy and caution, they prevented any design that 
they might possibly entertain against the natural forces ; for 
about a \\kv^ w% of the foreign horse, an4 a fifth of the foot, 
was separated frobi the rest, imder the name hi^xtraordinam § 
and a more choice part of thopc with the title of a^iedu 

In the time of the emperors, the auxiliary forces were com- 
monly honoured with the name and constitution of legions, though 
the more ancient appellation of ate frequently occurs. 



. The; men called abv from their position in |be arvij ; an4 
therefore we must expect sometimes to find the sume lu^oie im- 
plied to the Eoman soldiers, when they hypened to hiave tbp 
fame stations,. 



CHAP. VU. 

THE OFPICER8 IN THE RONf AN ARMY ; AND f IRST, OF THE CKN^ 
TURI0N8 ANB TRIBUNES ; WI^H THE COMMANDERS OF THE 
HORSE AND OF THE CONFEDERATE FORX^ES. 

The military officers may bedrrifled, according to Lipsius, into 
proper and common, the first presiding over some particular 
part, as the centurions and Tribunes, the other using an equal 
authority over the whole force, as the fegaii and the general. 

We cannot have a tolerable notion of the centurions, without 
remembering what has been already delivered ; that every one 
of the thirty manipuli in a legion was divided mto two ordines^ 
or ranks ; and, consequently tiie three bodies bfihtihastaii, prin^ 
cipesy and triariiy into twenty orders a-ptece, as into ten manipuli. 
Now every manipuhit was allowed two centurions or captains : 
one to each order or century; and, to determine the point of 

f priority between them, they were created at two different elec^ 
ions. The thirty, who were made first, always took the prece- 
dency of their fellows, and therefore commanded the right-hand 
orders, as the Others did jthe left. 

The^mffi, ory/fo«i, being esteemed the most honourable, 
had their centurions elected first ; next to them the principes, 
and afterwards the AArffl/f; whence they were called ^Trtmu^ ei 
secundus piluSf primus et secundum princeptj primus et secundus 
hastatus ; and so on. 

Here it may be observed, thBtprimiordines is used sometimes 
in historians, for the centurions of those orders ; and tiie same 
centurions are sometimes stiled principes ordinum, and principes 
centurionum. 

We may take notice too^ what a large field there lay for pro-* 
motion ; first, through all the orders oif the hastati^ then quite 
through the principes ; and afterwards, from the last order of the 
triarit, to the primipilus^ the most honourable of the centurions^ 
and who deserves to be particularly described. 

This officer, besides his name ofjnim^luSf went under the 
several titles of c/uo: legionis^ prafectus legionis^ primus centurio" 
num^ and primus centurio ; and was the centurion of the right 
hand order of the first manipuhis of the triarians or pilanif In 
every legion. He presided over all the other centurions ; and^ 
generally, gave the word of command in exercises and engage-* 
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taentBf by order of the IVibunes. * Besides this, he had the care 
of the eagle, or chief standard of the legion; hence, aquilcB pnr" 
esse is to bear tlte dignity of pritnipilus ; and hence aquila is ta- 
ken by Pliny for the said office ; and Juvenal seems to intimate 
the same: 

Ut locupletem aquUam tibi sexagesimus annus 
Adferat. Sat. xiv. 197. . 

Nor was this station only honourable, but very profi^d>le too; 
for he had a special stqiend allowed him^ prohi^>ly as much as 
a knight's estate; and, when he left that charge, was reputed 
equal to the members of the equestrian order, hegring^ the title 
of Pfimpilarius ; in the same manner as those who had dischar- 
ged the greatest civil offices were staled ever after Ckmsulares^ 
Censoriif Pratoriif Quastcfriij and MdUitiu 

The badge of the centurion's office was the vitu or rod, which 
they bore in their hand, whence vitem poscere imports the same 
as to sue for a centurion's placQ. The evocati too had the pri- 
vilege of using the viiis, as being in all respects rather superior 
to the centurions. 

As to the reason why this rodshould be made of a vine-branch, 
an old scholiast upon Juvenal has a merry fancy^ that Bacchus 
made use oi such a sceptre in his martial expedition^ and recom- 
mended the use of it to posterity. 

Besides the centurions, every manipulus had two vexiUarii or 
ensigns ; and every centurion chose two optiones or stuxenturio^ 
neSf to be his deputies or lieutenants. • 

The Tribunes owe their name and original to Romulus^s in- 
stitution^ when he ohose thr^e officers-in-chief of that nature, 
out of the three tribes into which he divided his city* The num- 
ber afterwards increased to six in every legion. They were 
created, as at first by the kings, so afterwards by the consuls for 
some time, till about A. U. C S9'5, when the people assumed this 
rifiht to themselves ; and, though in the war with Perseus king 
of Macedon, this privilege was regained by the Consuls % yet we 
find that, in the very same war, it quickly after returned to the 
people ^. It is probable, that soon after Uiey divided this power 
between them, one hall* of the Tribunes were assigned by the 
Consuls, the other half elected by the people. The former sort 
were termed liufuli or Rutuli ; because one Rtdilius Bufus pre- 
ferred a law in their behalf; the others Comitiati^ because they 
obtained their command by the public votes in the Comitia ^, 
They were sometimes taken out of the equestrian and senato- 
rian orders ; and in the time of the Csesars, most (if not all) of 
the Tribunes seem to have been either senators or knights. Upon 
which account^ they were divided into the laticlaviit and the an- 

• Uv. 1. 42, i>Uv. L 43. • Ascoa. Ptedian. ia Verrin. 
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guiiielmh tht' talus clavus properly belonging to the former^ 
and the angfistus clavus to the latter. ^ 

Hie business' of the Tribuhes was to decide all controversies 
in the army ; to give the word to the- watch ; besides they had the 
care of the works and camp, andseverial other particulars, which 
will fkU under o^r t^ice upon some other occasion. 

They had the honour of wearing -a gold ring, in the same man- 
ner as the Equitei ; and, because theii' office was extremely de- 
sired, to encourage and promote as many as possible, their com- 
mand lasted but six months. For the knowledge of both these 
customs, we are beholden to one verse of Juvenal^ Sat. vii. 89. 

Semestri vatum digitos circumUgat aurtu . , 

Every i«rwa, or troop of horse, had three Decurions, or cap» 
tatns often ; but he ►that was first elected commanded the troop, 
and the others were but his lieutenants ; though evety one of 
thiB Decurions had an opiio or deputy under him. 

As to the confederate or foreign ^rbe, we are not certain how 
the smaller bodies of them were^comknanded ; but it seenis most 
probable, that tjie Romans generally marshalled them according 
to their own discipline, and assigned them officers of the same 
nature with thoie of the legions. But the two alce^ or great di- 
visions of the allien, we are assured had each a Preefect appoint- 
ed them by the iloman Consuli who governed in the same man* 
Afcr as the legiimaiy Tribunes. - ' ' \ 



CHAP^VIIL 

THE LSGA7I, AND THE IMPSRATOR OR GENERAL. 

The design of the Legath at their first institution, was not so 
much to command as to advise ; the senate selectmg some of the 
oldest and most prudent members to assist the general in his 
councila. Dionysius calls this ** the most honourable and sacred 
office among the Romans, bearing not only the authority of a 
commander, but, withal, the sanctity and veneration of a priest^'' 
And he and Polybius give them no other name than n^toiir^i, 
n^tviirm luii ^vfiUx»h Blders, or Elders and Counsellors. 

They were chosen commonly by the Consuls; the authority of 
the senate concurring with their nomination ; though this was 
flometimea slighted, or contradicted, as appears from Cicero, in 
}m orations for Sextus, and against Vatinius. 

• Thev commanded in chief under the general, and managed 
all affiurs by his permission, whence Ciesar calls their power o- 
perajiduciaria \ And when the Consul or Flroconsul was ab« 

* Dionyg. Halicftrn. lib. 11. ^ Bello ClviL Ub. «. 



mih Ihej had the boBo«r to mte ths/asces, ttid were i«tru8le4 
With the same charge as the officer whom they represeated* 

As to the number of the LeffUt^ we hav9 no eer^ijAj ; but 
we may suppoae this to have depended upon the pleasure of the 
general, and upon the nature and consequence of the a&ir in 
which they were engaged ; however^ we have tolerable groimd 
to assign one to every legion. 

Under the emperors, their were two sorts of Legatu Omm* 
lares and Pr^orii ; the first <^ which commanded whole ai:mie^ 
as the emperors lieutenan^-||;9neral9 ; and the other only parti* 
cular legions. 

The general excelled all other officers^ not only because be 
had the chief command of the whole army^ horse and foot, le- 
gions andaoxiliari^s; but e^ecially at he was allowed tbe a«J^- 
dUf or the honour iof taking omei^, by help of the divines, whSch 
made a very sQlenupt ceremony in (|U martial ^xpeditiotts. Hence 
they were said^ gtrtre rfsm wis smspkiis^ and suis dsvii ; this 
was most properly japplied^ when they did not act in person; as 
jSuetonius» when he reckons np ib» conqaests of Augustus, ^k» 
presses himself, Donutit au^^m, jmrtim ductu^ paHim awpiem 
suis, &c. •. 

Machiavel ^ highly «s:toIa the. wisdom of the Eomans in aHaw^* 
iog their generals ^mlimiled je»mmiss]ions> by which they were 
empowered to %ht <h: not toiigl^;^ to assault 4uch a town, or <to 
march another way, without conteoul ; the |M8n|e ireseiwiag to 
themselves only the power of making peace and decreeing war^ 
unless upon extraordinajFy-oecasMinsi Thie was several times 
the cause of remarkable victories^ that in all probability had been 
ottierwise prevented. Th<lt, m^I0d Fjabius Masjpimus had given 
the Tuscans a considerable defeat at Sutrjium, and entered on a 
resolution po pass the Ciminian ft>r^t9 a very dwgerous and di& 
ficult adventure ; he never staid tp expect farther orders from 
Rome, but immediately marphedbis forces into the enemies 
country, andi at the oU^er side of the forest, gave them a total 
overthrow^ In the i)tiean time, the senate, fearing he might ven- 
ture on such an ha^rdous attempt, sen^the Tribunes of tbe 
commons, with other offip^irs, to dedire Fid^iui^ tbat be would not 
by any means think f^f suoh ^an entei|H<l2ie ; b«t J|Ot arriving tSi 
>he had effected his design, instead .of hindering his roscrfutioB, 
they returned home with the joyfi^news qfhis success «• 

The setting out of the g^peral was attended with gceat pomp 
4aid superstiuon. The pubjic prayers and sacrifices for his suc- 
cess being finished* he, habited in a rich paludamenium^ a robe 
of purple or scarlet, interwoven with gold, began his march out of 
the city, accompanied with a vast retmue of aU sexes and ages ; 
especially, if the expedition was undertaken against any potent or 

a Suet. In Aug. c SI. ^ Machiavsrs DitcourSb on LiY« <" hiJ. U ^r 



rendwned advenaxy ; all penonis beingdesiroiuF to see, and foU 
lo# with their wished, him on whom StTtheir hopes and fortunes 
depended. 

If it would not be too minute^ we might add a description of 
the generaPs led horses, with their rich trappings of purple and 
cloth of gold ; sudi as Dionysius tells us they, brought to honest 
Quintius the Dictator, in ^eu of those he had left with his plough ; 
or, as ^lal of Pompey the Great, which Plutarch mentions U^ 
have been taken by Uie enemy in the war with Sertorioa. 

The old Roaftans bad one very superstitious fimcy in vef^'OiGe 
to the general, that if he would conaeot to be dewded at sacri^ 
ficed to Jupiter, M ar», the Earthy and the infernal gods ; aH the 
misfortunes, wbidh .otherwise might haire happened ta his j^lurty^ 
would, by virtue of thai pioua act, be iran^ferred od their ene# 
mies. This opinion was confirmed by several sucqessfbl inftan<» 
ces, and particularly in the inosl renowned famtly.of tbe Diiii / • 
of whom, the father, son, and grandson, all devoted themselwi 
for the safety of their armies. The firsts being consul with Man- 
lius, in the war against the Latins, and perceiving the left wo^^ 
which he commamled, to give way, he called out to Valerius the 
high pries^ to perform on him the ceremony of consecration^ 
(which we find described by Livy in his eighth book),' and im«> 
mediately spurred his horse into the thickest of the enemies for- 
ces, where he was killed, and the Roman army gained the bat- 
tie. His son died in the same manner in the Tuscan war, ani 
his grandson in the war with Pyrrhus ; in both which, the Ro- 
mans were successful. Juvenal has left them this deserved 
encomium in his eighth Saiyr, ^54. 

Plebeia Deciorum aninue^ ptebeiajueirunt 
Nomina ; pro totis leffonibus, hi tamen, et pro 
Omnibus auxiU^s^ atque om/ii pube Latina, 
SufficiuTit diis irifernis Terrcegue parenti : 
Pluris enim Decii quam qui seroaittur ab ilUsp 

From a mean stock the pious Decii came, 
Small their estates, and vulgar m^ their name ; 
Yet such their virtue, that their loss alone .# 

For Rome and all our legion^ could atone : 
Their comitry's doom they by their own retrieved |> ' - < 
Themselves more worth than all the host they sav^ . ..i 

' MrSkjpkey. 
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CHAP IX. 

pF THE ROMAN ARMS AND WBAPONS. 

f 0R the knowledge of this subject, we need not take up with 
the common division into offensive and defensive, but rather 
rank them both together, as they belonged to the several sorts 
of soldiers already distinguished. 

As to the veUteSy their arms were the Spanish swords, which 
the Romans thought of the best shape and temper, and fittest for 
execution, bein^ something like the Turkish scymeters, but more 
siiarp at the pomt. .) 

Sast(Bf or javelins f seven in number to every man, very light 
and slender. 

Parma, a kind of round buckler three feet in diameter, of 
wood covered with leather. 

Cxilea or Galerus, a light casque for their head, generally made 
of the skin of some wild beast, to appear the more terrible. 
Hebce Virgil, Ma. vii. 688. 

■ > F uhosque lupi de peUe galeros. 

and Propertius, iv. xl 20. 

EtgaUa hirsuta compta lupinajuha. 

It seems probable, that after the time when the socii were acU 
mitted into the Roman legions, the particular order of the ve/iYe« 
was discontinued, and some of the youngest soldiers were chosen 
out upon occasion to skirmish before the main body. Hence 
we find among the light forces in the times of the emperors, the 
sagittarii and Junditores^ the darters and slingers, who never 
constituted any part of the proper velites. And so, before the 
institution of the veUtes^ we meet with the rdrarU, whom Sal- 
lust calls ferentarih who performed the same duty, with several 
sorts of weapons. 

Some attribute the like employment to the accensi ; but these 
were rather supernumerary recruits, or a ki^dof seijeants in the 
more ancient armies. 

The armies of the hastati, principeSj and triarii^ were in a 
great measure the same ; and therefore Polybius has not divided 
them in his description, but speaks of them altogether. 

Their sword was the same as that of the velites ; nor need we 
observe any thing more about it, only that the Roman soldiers, 
used commonly to wear it on the right side, thai it might not 
Kinder their shield, though they are often represented otherw]3e 
in ancient monuments. 
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Their other arms worth our notice were the scuhm, the pi- 
(ufYiy the galeOf and t)ie lorica. 

The scutum was a buckler of wood, the parts being joined To- 
gether with little plates of iron, and the- whole covered with a 
bull's hide ; an iron plate went about it without, to keep off blows, 
and another within, to hinder it from taking any daxnage by ly- 
ing on the ground ; in the middle was an iron boss or mnbo, jut- 
ting out, very serviceable to glance off stones, and darts^ and 
sometimes to press violently upon the enemy, and drive all be- 
fore tliem. "Diey are to be distinguished from the cli/pei^ which 
were less, and quite round, belonging, more properly to other na- 
tions ; though, for some time, used by the Romans. The scuta 
themselves were of two kinds ; the ovata, and the imbricata ; 
the former is a plain oval figure ; the other oblong, and bending 
inward, like a half cylinder, Polybius makes the Souta four 
feet long, and Plutarch calls them 9re%f^i<f, reaching down to 
the feet*. And it is very probable, that they covered almost 
the whole body^ since in Livy we meet with soldiers who stood 
on the guards sometimes sleeping with their head laid on their 
shield, having fixed the other part of it on the earths 

The pilum, was a missive weapon, which, in a charge, they 
darted at the enemy. It was commonly four square, but some- 
times round, composed of a piece of wood about three cubits 
long, and a slip of iron of the same length, hooked and jagged 
at the end. They took abundance of care in joining the two 
parts together, and did it' so artificially, that it would sooner 
break in the iron itself than in the joint. Every man had tw« 
of these pila ; and this number the poet alludes to : 

Bina manu latq crispans hastiUaferro. Virg. Ma. i. 317. 

Qu(B duo sola manu gestans acdivia monti 
Fixeratj intorquet jacula. Statius^ Thebaid. ii» 

C. Marius, in the Cimbrian war, contrived these pila after a 
new fashion ; for before, where the wood-way joined to the iron, 
it was made fast with two iron pins^ now Marius left one of them 
alone as it was, and pulling out the other^ put a weak wooden 
peg in its place ; contriving it iso, that, when it was struck in the 
enemies shield, it should not stand outright as formerly; but, 
the wooden peg breaking, the iron should bend, and so 0ie ja- 
velin, sticking fast by its crooked point, should weigh down the 
shield «. 

The galea was a head^piece, or morrion, coming down to the 
shoulders^ commonly of brass ; though Plutarch tells us, that 
Ciunillus ordered those of his army to be iron^ as the stronger 

» Plut. in iBmilio. ^ Uv. lib. 4p4. ^ Plutaich. in Marl^. 
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metal *. The loWer part of this ihey called buccuta, as We hftte 
it in Juvenal : 

y-Fracta de casfide buccula pendens* Sat. x. 194. 

A chap-fain beaver loosely hanging bj 
The cloven heTm.-— r- 

On the top was the crisia^ or crest ; in adorning of which the 
soldiers took great pride. In the time of Polybius they wore 
plumes of feathers died of various colours, to render themselvea 
beautiful to their friends, and terrible to their enemies, as the 
Turks do at present. But in most of the old monuments we 
find the crests represented otherwise, and not much different 
from those on the top of our modern head-pieces. Virgil men- 
tions the feathers on a particular occasion : 

Cujui olorina surguni dt vettke penna» JEn, x. 187. 

And he describes Mezentius^s crest as made of a horse's 
mane: 

Cristaque hirsutui equina^ .£n. x. 869. 

But whatever the common soldiers had for their Crest, those 
of the officers were more splendid and curious; beiog usually 
worked in gold or silver, and reaching quite cross the hehnetfor 
distinction-^sake. If we might speak of those of foreign com- 
manders, the crest of king- Pyrrhus, ^as very singular^ would de* 
serve pur remark ; which Plutarch describes as made of two 
goats horns \ 

The lorica was a brigantine or coat of mail^ generally made 
of leathery and worked over with little hooks of iron, and some- 
times adorned with small scales of thin gold ; as we find in Vir- 
gil : . 

Loricam constrtam hamk. Msl, iii, 467* 

And, 

Nee duplici squama lorica Jidelis ei aura. Mvk, ix. 707. 

Sometimes the hnca were a sort of linen cassocks, such » 
Suetonius attributes ta Galba, uid like that of Alexander in Plo* 
torch ; >or those of the Spanish troops described by Polybius ia 
bis account of the battle of Gaimsr^ 

The poorer soldiers, who were rated under a thousand drachms, 
instead c^ this brigantine, wore a Pectarate, or breast>|date of 
thin brass, about twelve fingers square ; and tins, with idiat has 
already been described, rendered them completely armed ; mless 
we add ocre€B or greaves, whi^ they were on their legs ; which 

* Idem in Carnal. ^ Idem in Pyrrho. 
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perhaps they borrowed (as paany other customs) from the Gre- 
ciansy ao well knowa by the title of 

In the elder times of the Romans, their bOrse used only n 
round shield, with a helmet on their head, and a couple oF ja- 
velins in their hands ; great part of their body being letl wit'iout 
defence. But as soon as they found the great inconveniences 
to which they were hereby exposed, they began to arm them- 
selves like the Grecian horse, or much like their own foot, only 
their shield was a little shorter and squarer, and their laince or ja- 
velin thicker with spikes at each end^ that, if one miscarried^ 
the other might be serviceable. 



CHAP. X. 

THE ORDER OF THE ROMAN ARMY DRAWN UP IN BATIALtA. 

fV HEN the officers marshalled the army in order to an engage- 
ment, the hastati were placed in the front in thick and firm 
ranks ; the principes behind them, bat not altogether so close^ 
and after them the triariif in so wide and loose an order, that^ 
upon occasion, they could receive botli the principes and the 
hascati intp their body in any distress. The veUtes^ and in la- 
ter times the bowmen and slingers, were not drawn up in .this re* 
gular manner, but disposed of either before the front of the hcbs^ 
tatif or scattered up and down among the void spaces of the 
same hastaii^ or sometimes placed in two bodies in the wings ; 
but wherever they were fixed, these light soldiers began the 
combat, skirmishing in flying -parties with the first troops of the 
onemy. If they prevailed, which very seldom happened, they 
prosecuted the victory ; but upon a repulse they fell back by the 
flanks of the army, or rallied again in the rear. When they 
were retired, the hasiati advanced against the enemy ; and ill 
case they found themselves overpowered, retiring softly toward 
the principes^ fell into the intervals of their ranks, and, together 
with them, renewed the fight. But if the principes and thfc 
hastati thus joined were too weak to sustain the fury of the bat- 
tle, they all fell back into the wider intervals of the triarii ; 
and then all together being united into a firm mass, they made 
another eflbn , much more impetuous than any before : If this 
assault proved ineffectual, the day was entirely lost, as to the 
foot, there being no farther reserves. 

lliis way of marshalling the foot, was exactly like the order 
of trees which gardeners call the Quincunx ; which is admirably 
compared to it in Virgil* a 
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Ut sc€pe ingcitli bcUo cum longa cf)Iiortes 
Explicuit legio, et campo steiih &grAen c^tto / 
Directcegue acies, ac tatejluttuat omnis 
JEre renidentitellus, necdum horrida miscerU 
Prcelia, sed diitius medium Mars errat in nrmk .• 
• Omnia sird paribus numerts dimenstt imrum ; 
NoH animum modo uti pascat prospectus inaiMn / 
Scd quia non oHter vires dahit omnibus aquas 
Terra^ neque in vacuum poterunt se extendere ramim 

As legions in the field tiheir front display^ 
To try the fortune of sOm^e doubtful day, 
And move to meet their foes with sober pace. 
Strict to their figure, though in wider space, 
Before the battle joins, while from afar 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war ; 
And equal Mars, like an impartial lord, 
leaves all to fortune, and the dint of sword ; 
% let thy ykieft in intervals be set, 
But not their rural discipline forget. 
Indulge their width, and add a rOomy space. 
That their extremest lines, may scarce embrace. 
Nor thi6 alone t* indulge a vast delight. 
And make a p!ea«ing prospect for the sight : 
But for the groand itself, this only way 
Can equal vigour to the i^ants convey, 
* Which crowded, want tlie room tlieir branches to dii 

Mr Dr^n. 

. And iwthe reason of that position of the trees is not only for 
^auty. and figure, but that every particular tree may have room 
4o spread its roots and boughs^, without entangling and hindering 
the reU ; so in tliis ranking of the men, the army was not only 
set out to the best advantage, and made the greatest show, but 
jeveiy particular soldier had free room to use his weapons, and 
to withdraw himself between tHe void spaces behind him, with- 
out occasioning any confusion or disturbance. 

The stratagem of rallying thus three times, has been reckoned 
almost the whole art and secret of the Roman discipline ; and ft 
was almost impossible it should prove unsuccessfiil, if duly ob- 
8erv€;4 ; fior fortune, in every engagement, must have failed them 
three several times, before they could be routed ; and the ene- 
my must have had the strength and resolution to overcome them 
in thre^^ several encounters, for the decision of one battle ; where- 
as most other nations, and even the Grecians themselves, drew 
up their whole army, as it were, in.one front, trusting themselves 
and fortunes to the success of a single charge. * 

f " Georg. ii. 279. 
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The Roman c<»va1ry was posted at the two coraers^ of the 
army^ Kke the wmgs on a bodjr, and fought sometimes on foot, 
sometimes on horseback, as occasion required^ ki fthe same man- 
ner as oiir dr^gooas ; the confederate, or auxiHary forces, com- 
posed the two points of the battle^ and covered tiie whole body 
of the Roman*. 

As to the st^tdite of ttfe contoaA^tts, the ^nefal cocMmonly 
toot up his post near the middle of the atmyj b^twe>eii t)ie 
principes tmrd the triarn^ as the fi?(te9t plae6 t6 give o^rdo^s 
equally to all the troops. Thus Virgil disposes of Tufnus : 



^Medio dux agmine Tutnns 



Vertitur arma tenens, » Mn, ix. 28* 

The Legati and Tribunes were usually posted by him ; unless 
the former were ordered to command the wings. Or tlfe otbefs 
some particular part of tlie army. 

The Centurions stood every man at the head of his century 
to lead Item up ; though sometimes, out of courage a]tid honbur, 
they lexposed tbeniselves in the van of the army ; as Safltisl te- 
)ports of Catiline, that he posted all his choice Centurionis, with 
the £vocati^ and the flower of the cohimdn soldiers, fti the front 
of the fcattle* But €lie PrmipiU or chi^f Centuriohs, had the 
honour to stand with the Tribunes near die general's person. 

Tlie common soldiers were placed in several ranl^s, at the dis- 
oretk>n of the Centurions^ according to their age, strength and 
experience, every man haying three feet square allowed hini to 
manage his arms in ; and it was most religiously observed in 
tkeir disotpline, never to abandon their ranks, or break their or- 
der upon Any accourtt. 

But besides t;hc common metliods of drawitig up ttm ar^rhy, 
which are suificieiltly explained by every historian of any note, 
there were several other very singular methods o^ forming their 
battle into odd shapes, according to the nature of Che enemy's 
bod}'. 

Such as the tfuweiis ; when an army was Wmgcrd in the figure 
of a wedge, the fi^^t proper to pierce ak)d bneak khe order of 
the enemy. This was otherwise oalled caput porcinum^ which 
in some n)easure it resembled. 

The ghius ; wl^en the soldiers east themselves into a .firm, 
round body^ practised usually in cases of extremity. 

XKe./^^'jp^ an army drawfa up as it were into thi form of a 
pair slieere. It seems to have been invented on purpose to re- 
ceive the Cuneus^ in case the enemy sliould make use of that fi- 
gure. For while he endeavoured to open, and^ a^ it were, to 
cleave their squadrons with his wedge, by keeping their troops 
open lik^ IJieir sheers, and receiving him in the middle, Chey 
not only hindered the damage designed to their own ineii, but 
commonly eut tlie adverse body in pieces. 

The serra^ an obl0iif sauare %ui&| after the fasliion of a 

o2 
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tower, with very &w mea in^ a file, and the files extended to 
g reat length. This seems of very ancient original, as being men* 
tioned in Homer : 

Oi X r% Tv^ffiih t'piect »Mf u^vf»mi* Iliad. ^. 43* 

The serra^ or saw, when the first companies in the front of 
the army, beginning the engagement, sometimes proceeded, and 
sometimes drew back ; so that, by the help of a large fancy, one 
might find some resemblance between them and the teeth of that 
instrument. 



CHAP. XL 



THE ENSIGNS AND COLOURS ; THE MUSIC ; THE WORD IN EN* 
GAGEMBNTS ; THE HARANGUES OF THE GENERAL. 

There are, several things still behind, relating to the army, 
very observable, before we come to the camp and discipline ; 
8ucn as the ensign, the music^ the word or sign in engagements^ 
and the harangues of the general. 

As to the ensigns, they were either proper to the foot, or to 
the horse. Ensigns, belonging to the foot, were either the com- 
mon one of the whole legion, or the particular ones of the several 
manipulu 

The common ensign of the whole legion was an eagle of gold 
or silver^ fixed on the top of a spear^ holding a thunderbolt in 
her talons, as ready to deliver it. That this was not peculiar to 
the Romans, is evident from the testimony of Xenophon ; who 
informs us, that the royal ensign of Cyrus was a golden ea^ 
spread over a shield, and fastened on a spear ; and that the same 
was still used by the Persian kings K 

What die ensigns of the manipuli formerly were, the very 
words point out to us ; for as Ovid expresses it, 

Portica suspenses portabat longa maniplos, 
Unde maniplaris nomina mues hahet. 

Manipulus properly signifies a wisp of hay, such as in ruder 
times the soldiers carried on a pole for an ensign. 

But this was in the rustic age of Rome ; afterwards they made 
use of a spear with a transverse piece on the top, almost like a 
cross ; and sometimes with a hand on the top, in allusion to mani- 
jmltis ; below the transverse part was fastened one little orbicu- 
lar shield, or more, in which they sometimes placed the smaller 
images of the godis, and in later times, of the emperors. 

Augustus ordered a globe fastened on the head of a spear to 
serve for this use, in token of the conquest of the whole world. 
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The ensign of tbe horse was not solid as the others, but a 
cloth, almost like uur colours, ^reading on a staff. On these 
were commonly the names of the emperors^ in golden or purple 
letters. 

The religions care the soldiers took of the ensigns was ex* 
traordinary ; they worshipped them, swore by them, and incurred 
certain death if they lost them. ,Hence it was an usual strata? 
I^em in a dubious engagement^ for the commanders to snatch 
the ens^ns out of the bearers hands^ and throw them among the 
troops of the eoemy, knowing, that their men would venture the 
extremest danger to recover them. 

As for the several kinds of standards and banners introduced 
by the later emperors, just before Christianity, ai^d afterwards, 
^ej do not fall under the present enquiiy, which is confined to 
the more flourishing and vigorous ages of the commonwealth. 

The Romans used only wind-music in their army ; the instru- 
ments which served for that purpose may be distmguished into 
the ttdfa^ the cornua\ the huccimBy and the lituu 

The tuba is supposed to have been exactly like our trumpet, 
running on wider and wider in a direct line to the orifice. 

The comua were bent almost round ; they owe their name and 
original to the horns of beasts, put to the same use in the ruder 
ages. 

The buccime seem to have had the same rise, and may derive 
their name from bos and cano. It is very hard to distinguish 
these from the anmwiy unless they were somethii^ less, and not 
quite so crooked ; yet it is most certain that they were of a dif- 
ferent jspecies ; beouise we never rea4 of the comua in use with 
the watch, or centinels, but only these buccinap. 

The lUtd were a middle kind. between the comuay^ and the 
iuba^ being almost straight, only a little turning in. at the top 
like the UttaUf or sacred rod of the Augurs, whence they borrow- 
ed their name. . 

These instruments being all made of brass, the players on 
them went: under the name of isneatores^ besides the particular 
terms of iubicme*9 cornkines^ buccinqtoresy &c ; and there seems 
to have been a set number assigned to every manipidus and tjir^ 
ma ; besides several of a higher order.and common to the whole 
legion. In a. battle, the former took their station by the ensign 
or coloius of their particular company or troop; the othecs 
stood near the chief eagle in a ring, hard by the general and 
prime officeca ; and when the alarm was to be given, at the word 
of the general, these latter began.it, and were followed by the 
comraon.soiuid of the rest, dispersed through the several parts 
of the army. 

Besides this ^fa^^icum, or .alarm,, the soldiers gave a general 
shout at the .first encounter ^, which in latter ages they called 
harrku9^ from a German original. 

^"- t " " : '■* . ' " ■ 

•Gell. Noct. Attic. UIj. 1. cap. U. 
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ThU custom seems to have risen from an-iiddtmct of Mtiire, 
and 18 attributed almost to aH' tPatiens Ihefi engaged in aay nmtr 
tial aotioii ; as by Homer t» the i^ojians ; hj Tacf|tt»tw thUt Ger- 
mans ; by Liyy to the Gauls ; by Quintus Curtius to the Macedo- 
nfans and Persians; by Ttiucydides; Fl»tarci), aiMl<i|hbr authors, 
to the Grecians. Pblysnius honours ^n wMi lAe imremiio» af 
tjie device, when he svn& tieutenaiit-general 'to Bacehus- im the 
Indian expedition ; and if so, we have a very gMif ongmsA for 
the furores panici^ or panic fettn^ whteh might wei# be th« cen- 
sequence of such a dismal and surprising ellan^otir. ' The K^ifnans 
pade one addition to this custofm, at the same tln>0 elashiiig their 
arms with great violence, to improve the strength and tervov of 
the noisel Thi» they called cdncussio wrmorum^ 

Our fkmous Mihon ha» given i!is a nobfe description of it, as 
used by the rebel angeh.aSer theil^l^ader^^ spee«li for tlie r&^ 
newipg cf the war : 

He spake : And to confirni hiis word^, out flew 
])di)li9i3i;s of fla^io^ swords,, droiwix from the tlughs 
Of mighty cherubuiw; th<B.Si^(J<iqipi bJaze 
Far round illurainedj^^lj'; Highly tbey ragM 
Aghast the High^^, 9p<l (jerce with grasp^, a^m^^ 
Clasli'd on their soundmg shields the din of war, 
Hwriing defiance tov'rcjLtJbup v^ult of heaven. 

\ Parad. Losf^ p. J, 

The signs of battle^ besklee the eftt^MOflM^ were eilhe» aiag 
or standard, erected ^r that purpose, wfcich IHtflarcby ia ti|o 
several places, calls a purple robe ; or more properly sopag- word 
or sentence commtmtcated by the'generai) to*^ ehiefoilcon, 
and by them to the whpfe army^ Thie commonly eoiDtained 
some gootf omen ; as, FttickaSy LiherPas^ Vkt^iu^ foriung. Co- 
saris, and die Mice; or«lse tire name cf sotoe doily, as-Jcriias 
Cssar u^ed Venus Genetrix ; and Augustas, AjM»i iTho M 
tessera^, put to thjs use, seem» to have 6een ft sort of tolly deli- 
vered to. every soldier to distinguii^h him from tho-onooiy ^ and, 
perhaps, on that they used to imeribe somo" f aMimiiiir word or 
sentence, which aftj^wards they, made oso of without the tafiy. 
One great encouragement, which the so)di€vs rocomdin their 
entrance on any adventure, was ^wn the harongnoo^th^gooo- 
ral ; who, upon the undertaking ao ente^riise^' hod * thraiie e- 
rected with green, tqrf, sucrotm^d* witl^ tlie^cMr«noign% and 
•other rpilitarj^ oroaraents ; frtwft whehoe he adch'ossed hitnsolf to 
the army, put them in mifid of the noble acMbveiiioot^.o^ their 
ancestors,' toMthech their own strength, and OKf»liih>od t» them 
the order and force of the enemy; raising their hofioa-wltil'the 
gfpriotts jrewards of honour and vfctory, and^ dba^ating Iheir 
fears by all the arguments that/a natuK^eourago'atlii- eloquence 
could suggest ; this was termed a/A>ctt^to. Whi^custona, though 
now lahdaside as antiquated and useless, yet i» highly oommend* 
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«d in the anci^t dt8CipliDe> and, without doulit, ht» been #ft«9| 
the cause of extraordinary sueeeases^ and the BWdna of fttiflirc 
sedition, hindering rash action^ and pre venting. ma»yunfortmia^e 
disorders in the field. ' 
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THE FORM AND DIVISION OF THE ROM^ CAMP. 

J- HE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forn»£|g their 
camp ; and two very great coBUBanders, Philip ol Macedon and 
king Pyrrhtts, upon view of their admirable order 0^4 contrivance 
herein,. are reported ta have expressed the gre^|ti«3t adwiratioii 
imaginahle of the Roman art, and to hare thought. t]>eQa n)or«) 
than haf%arians, as the GceeionfttemMd all people besides them- 
selves 

Before we take a particular pr^^ct of the eamp, w^ hfid k^ 
distinguish between the castm mstiva^ and cn^q,\hgierna ; th« 
former were sometimes light and moveable, so that t^l^y m*gk^ 
be set up or taken down, in a night; and th0n tl^ f^aUed 4hein 
dimply castra, A% ^tber thnes, when they deiigyi^d %o CQHiav^ 
long in their ehcaaipQierite, they toc^ more pnmr^.fortify HOil 
regulate them, for the convenience and defenMie of ih^r mf 9 s 
and then tli«y tervied them castra stotiva. 

As for the kybernaf or vrinter-quarters, they w^e coEXuaonly 
taken up in some city or t«wn^ or ebe so b^Ut a»A contrived an 
to make idmost a town of themseivnu And hfmi0 llm a«t^i«»r 
rhans observe, tlmt the modern towns whose AQwnft^nd m.€^4t4tr 
were originally theae ca9tra h^berisM e^lhi S^nianft, y 

The figure of the Roman casnp was fpur*s<|tiftre^ d^ided inti^ 
tw«» chief pai^titiotid) the upper and the Lower. Im the upper 
partition^ were the pavilioTi ol'the gsneeal, and l)he lo^tnontfrtof 
the chief officers ; in the lower were 4isp<«ied ^ denlst oCtJjH» 
common dc^diers, horse and fboD« 

The general^ apartment, widfihAhey eaUftd i^KR^ar^ (he*- 
cause the ancient Latins stiled all their commanders PrcBtores) 
seems to have been of a round figure ; the ehief parts of 't were 
the tribunal, or generaPs pavilion ; the augurale set aside for 
prayers, sacrifices, and otlt^ religioiis uses ; the apartments of 
the young noblemen, who came under the care of the general, 
to inform theitiselves in die nfthire #f ^he cmiQtaefi^ aiai to gnin 
^me expjedence in military ^airs; jthese gentlemen had i\x& 
honouraWe title o£ Imperatores C(mtuherfu$ies. . » 

On the dgHt-stdci m the iWto9'#tff» sloodjAie Q^atAornm^ m»» 
signed to the Cfuastor^ or treasurerbfttotir«iy<, and haiidl>j; tke^ 
Fdnim; serving not only f»r the 6^e sfC <oinmo4^tie8, bnt alsQ 
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4br the meeting of councils, and giving audience to ambassadorSt 
This is sometimes called Q^iniana, 

'On the other side of the Pneiorium. were, lodged the Legati^ 
or lieutenant-generals : And below the Preetorium, the Tribunes 
took up their quarters by six and six, opposite to their proper 
legions, to the end they might the better govern and inspect 
them. 

The Prafecti of the foreign troops were lodged at the sides of 
the Tribunes, over against their respective wings ; behind these 
were the lodgments of the evocatij and then those of the extra" 
ordinarii and abfecti equites, which concluded the higher part of 
the camp. 

' Between the two partitions was included a spot of ground a- 
bout an hundred feet in length, 'which they called principia, 
where the altars and statues of the«gods, and (perhaps) the cnief 
ensigns, were fixed all together. 

The middle of the lower partition, as the most^ bcmourabld 
place, was assigned to the Roman horse ; and next to them were 
quartered the triarii, then the frinctpes : close by them the has- 
tatiy afterwards the foreign hone ; and in the l^st place. the fo» 
reign foot. 

But the form and dimensions of the camp capnpt be so well 
^kscribed any other way, as in a table where they are exposed 
to view. How«ver we may remark two great pieces of policy 
in the way of dimming the confederates ; for in the first place^ 
they divided the whole body of foreigners, [facing part in the 
highest partition of the camp, and part in the lower ; and then 
tfie matter was ordered, so that they should be spread in thin 
ranks round the troops of the state ; bo tha^ the latter, possessing 
the middle space, remained firm .and solid, while the others were 
masters of very little strength, being separated at so vast a dis* 
tance from one another, and lying just on the skirts of the anny. 

The Romans fortified their camp with a ditch and parapet, 
which they ietxxitdfossa and vaUum i In the last, some distin- 
guish two parts, the av^er and the sudts. The agger was no 
more than the earth cast up from the vaUum ; and the iudes were 
a sort of wooden stakes to aedure and strengthen it. 



CHAP.XUI. 

OF THS nVTiBS, WORKB, AND BXfiRCISES OF THE SOLDIERS. 

X HB duties and works of the soldiers consisted chiefly in their 
watclies and guardSy and their diligence in casting up intrench- 
ments and r^nnpartSi, and such other laborious services. 

The watcbe>j and guards were divided into the excuhia and 
the vigitiai tk& first Jcept by day» and the other by night. 
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As to Ae micuMa:, they wei^ kept either in the oamp, or at 
the gates and intvenchments. For tl^e former, there was allowed 
a ^v£ole wtanipuLua. to attend beforje^ the Pratorium $ ^and four 
soldiers to the tent of e^ry Tribune^ 

The triarii^ aa the ^ most hoROujrable order, were excused from 
the ordinary watches, yet being, {placed .exactly opposite to the 
equitesy th^ were obliged to have an ey^. over their horses. 
' The e^if6i<e,.at'fthe gates of thecamp, and at the ihtrench- 
ments, they (pns^ly* called stcUitmes. There seenis to have been 
assigned one:cdiiipttiy:Df foot, and one tro<^ of hprae to each of 
the four gates tgreq^ day. And. it w:as a roost unpardonable 
crime to desert their post, or abandon their corps oi guards. 
The excellenQiLjof.the lUmian discipljoe, in this part^jycul^r, has 
appeared on. maoyi. occasions to their gpreat honour, and to the 
benefit of their affiura. To give ..one. instance : At the siege of 
Agrigentum> in (Sicily, in the iirs( .Punic war, when jtl^e Boman 
guards had disperted, themselves atatro^-a little farther than, they 
ought tnta the fidda. for forage; and.jthe. Carthaginians layiiig 
hoM on the opportunity, made a 'ngotfoui sally froip the town, 
and in.^pi:dbahilitD/i:W0Qld.hay9.:^4?ed.th^ cfunp; the soldiers, 
who had careleaaty neglected the^ duty, be^ ^psible oi the ex- 
treme penalty th^ had incurred* resolved to repair the. fault by 
some reraaiialHe bdiaviour ; and ac<cor4ingly rallying together, 
they not only sustained the dbpcjc. of^the.enemy^ to whom they 
were farllnlsrilov inrrnSmbert but in -the end made sq grqat a 
slaughter amnnglbeniA as compelled ;them to retreat to their 
wiorks, when th^) baa well aigli ^oKced^the Roman lines \ 

The night*gu0i49j SMiguedtpi the gjsneral and Tribunes, were 
of the same nature as those in the 4ay. But the proper vigiles 
were four in every fnanipulus, keeping guard three hours, and 
then relieved by fours; so that there were four sets in a night, 
according to thefouK watches^: which took their name from this 
custom. ;, . 

The way of setting this nightly guards was by a tally or tessera^ 
with a particular inscription given from one centurion to ano- 
ther, quite through the army, tlD it came again to liie Ttibune 
who at iirst delivered it Upon the receipt of this, the guard 
was immediately set. The person, deputed to carry the^e^^era 
from the Tribunes to the centurions, was called tesserarius. 

But, because this was not a sufficient regulation bf the busi- 
ness, they had the circuitio vigilum, or a visiting the watch, per- 
formed commonly about four times in the, nighty by some o( the 
horse. Upon extmordinary occasioi\|B, the 1 ribunes and lieu- 
tenant-generals, and sometimes the general himself, made these 
circuits in person, and took a stwt yiew of the watch in every 
part of the camp. 

Livy ^, when he takes an occasion to compare the Macedo- 
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mans with tlie R<mia» soldiersy pvcs the laltel» li» pneferadce, 
particulariy for iheir umreftrie^ kbour aod patience in cwtrymg 
CO their w^rks; And that thHi^vas na mean encomiunft, aftpoars 
liroiQ the character Polybiiu * haa bestawed on the MaaedMMaa«> 
tfiat scarce any people endured hardfihips bettw, or ware more 
pattent of Isabaur ; whether ia their ibitifioatmit or encarapneats, 
or in sAy other paiaftil and hardy etiiploymeot incickcQt to the 
Kfe of a soMier. Thei^ k no way of thewiiig th/a^ncceUencj of 
the Romam in this afihh\ but b^y giving aome la a trlc able iactaii' 
ces of the milkary works; and we may be n^iified with an ac- 
count olPsome of them which dccur under iho'coadtict of Jubtis 
Caesar. . f. t ) • 

When he besieged a town of the AUiatici iii'OaUia» he begirt 
it with ai rampart of twelve feet high, and. at'maay broad; 
etrengthetring it with a -Test 'number of woedfeo forts i the wlioJe 
eompais included fifteeil' ^es $ and aH this he finished with auich 
woftderfiil expedition^ ttiatr the enemy we#e efc^ged ta caftleas, 
they thought the RoflMis' were assisted in these attei^plis by 
some sttpematttral or divide, power ^« 

At another tiine, ivean' expedition agaioa^ iihe iiehretii in the 
saihe ooubtry;, with -the' assMtaMot^oiily of fMe legieiE, aad some 
jproirincial soldim, Ike reised'lt mi& ttinetessi iQiilefe tong, qod atx* 
teen feet high, with a ditt^h^proportionabieto^ defend its 

More rc^mkrkibk thanefther oT these weito his fbrtiftcatioos 
Ibefore Aiesia or Alekia^ ^ir Btl#gu4idyv dii«o»%NKibff himsdf at 
hrgG in his seventh book? by whieh he ^voieeted hiaasnBiur ^ 

fainst fotlrscdre thousafid riien that were ' iti't)|el)Diiai| and two 
^tmdr^dtMd'ibrty thoasand ib^t,«id ei^ thottWHid harsey diat 
were armi^d.to the aBsistftnee ef Iihe etteiiiyA 

Bat hts'nxost wondietifitf peH^manee^ ef tll^i^ natMie^were the 
works with whicfy he khiit i^ Pempey aaad bfearriiy in. Dyrr»- 
diiam, Ve^chh^g irohiUesi k> seii ;^ whi^h M^ tkm eteg^% des^ 
cribed by Lucan^ Lab. vi. 

JO^isponii^d^elJkJugtSffia^noifue rece'ssu/ 

* Et silv^^t, vu^s^t^qMeJiras mdffgine dw^aif : *-' 
- Nmi j^emi\ ^amp^ripniiesuT^ pabuh MagnOf 
Coi^Upqm C{SSQrf(^<dhotun(ihius aggere mutate S^c* 

Vto timb, heat' dbwn> no moi^ o'orlook ikm naimy 
And levelled modnttdBS i^ftm a. wondcsos. piaiis :. 
' ' Unbounded trencher Vt^ high f(Mi seoure 
The stately work9»' tok^ soem a rieal pow^* . . 

» I 'I 

"»L. #. »^Cu26£Lf afe Bell. 6rft, lib. »j ctfp. «i' •td«ii»B«|I-eaU. 

fid-iittr.- . - 
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Woods, foresfcl, parks, in endless circuits joih'd. 
With strange meiostires clieat' the savage kind. 
^ Still Pompey's foragers seeure may range ; 

Still he his camp, without cofiii^eBient, change^ 4c. 

The f xerci«es iff tfufsix ba4y were w^lng, running, leaping, 
vaulting, and swimming. The first was very serviceable upon 
accoibnt of tedious marehes^ which were sometimes o^ necessity 
to be undertaken ; the next t<y make tliem^ ^v« a more violent 
charge on the enemy ; and the tvi^o la^ fdr cMmbing the ramparts 
and passing the ditches. The v<ftuhtng bdbdBgcd properly to the 
cavalry, and is sttfl owned as tfselol as evet. 

The exercises of thetr arms Lipsius divides into pMlaria and 
armatura. 

The exercitid ad'palum, otpaiama^ were performed la this 
manner ; they set up a great post aboiit sks feet hlg4^ suitable 
to the stature Of a man; and this thesoldievs were wont to as- 
sail wiHt all instruments of wav, as if it were indieed ja veal ene« 
my; learning upon ^is, h j th& aamtJmee of the ^ampidoct ore s^ 
how to place their hl&m arig^ Juv^aal brings in the very 
women affe^inigthts exereae: 

''^^^^J^ quiimm^ xidit'vuiiiera pali 

Qju&n, c^vat tituidms ^sueUku^^ sattoqu/e lotesnt t >8^» vi. £^. 

Whp I^^ jpot sj^en tUcjw* vh^n, withojut a blush, "j 

Ag^at tfie pos^ tk^ix wi^^Jcer-i^hielcis Uiey crush, > 

Flourish the sword, and at the plastron push I \ 

[ Jfr Drj/den. 

Armatura con^ist^ chiefly in th^ exercises performed with 
^11 manner of. i^oissivc we^^ons; a? throwing of Uie spear or ja- 
velin, shooting of arrows, and the like ; in which the tyrones^ dr 
new listed men, were trained with great care, aad with the se- 
verest discipline : Jwreaal mi^, periiaps, atiude to this custom in 
\i\& fifth satyr : %&$• 

Tu scahiefiueris mali, quod in agger e rodit 
Qui tegitur parma et salea^ metuensqueJlageUi 
Discii ab hirsutajacumm torquere capella. 

To you such scabbed harsh fruit is given, as raw 

Ypung soldiers at their exen&^iog gnaw. 

Who trembling learn to throw the fatal dart. 

And under rod& of rougk ceatunons smart. Mr Dryden. 

Noji; 4^^ ih^. ^P^VBLon ^oldyy^r^ ^nly practise these feats, ^t 
the commanders themselves often set them an example of indus- 
try^ ^n.d wej:e vejy' emifient for their dexterity in performances 
pit this jiuture. Thus th^ famous Scipio is described by Itajicqs: 

' Jf$eitibfr'medio8^wiii%9ia4ng«f9^la^ 

Sis^na dabat, vibrare mdeniy transmitiere saltu 



\ 
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Mtircl0sfo9sai% undosumjr anger e nando 

Indutua ihoraca vadum ; spectactda tarda 

Ante acta viriutis erant ; sigpc alite jdanta 

Ilia per/ossum, et campiper aperta volantem 

Ipse pedes prcevertit equum : seepe arduus idem 

Castrorum spatium et saxo trdnsmmt et hasta* Lib. viiL 

Among the rest the noble chief came forth. 

And shewed glad omens of his future wort^h ; 

High o'er his head, admired by all the brave. 

He brandished in the m his threatening staff.; 

Or leap'd the ditch» or swam the spacious moat. 

Heavy with arms and his qpotibroider'd coat ; 

Now fiery steeds, though spurr'd with fury on^ 

On foot he challenged,, and on foot out-run. 

While cross the pkun he shqped his airy counb?. 

Flew to the goal* and shamed the gen'rous horse ; 

Now pond'rous. stones, we^ poised, witl^ both his hands 

Above the wond ring crowd unmoved he sends; 

Now cross the campaims his Iqng ashen spear. 

Which o^er ten thousand heads flies singing thro' the air. 

Thus have we taken a short view of the chief duties, works 
and exercises of the soldiefrs; but we must not forget their con- 
stant labour and trouble of carrying their baggage on their 
shoulders in a march ; this was commonly so heavy a burden, 
and so extremely tiresome, that Virgil calls it injustus Jasds, 
Geor. iii. 346. 

Non sfcus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis 
Injustd suJ)fosce inam dum carpH, et hosti 
Ante expectatufn positis stat in or dine castris: , 

Thus under heavy, arms the youth, of Rome t 
Their long laborious marches ovencome ; : 
Bending with unjust loads they chearly go^ 
And pitch their sudden camp before die ioe. 

Mr Ihyden. 



CHAJP. XIV. 

OF TH« SOLDIERS ^AY* 



The Boman pay consisted of three parts; money,' com, and 
deaths. 

As to the money, it is veiy certain that for above three hun- 
dred years together the army served gratis^ and at their own 
charge ; and when afterwards a certain pay came to be establish"* 
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ed, it wad 4»> oiore than two MUb, day to the coimnoQ foot;: 
to the horse a c^racAma a-piece. It is probable that the tribunea 
received what was counted very considerable, (though Poly bins 
18 silent in this matter) ; since; in seteral authors, we find a large 
aalary expressed by a metaphor taken from a Tribune's stipend ; 
Thus Juvenal particularly : 

Alter enim^ quantum in legiqne Trihuni 
Jccipiuttt, donat Cahincs vel Catience, Sat. iii. r32« 

For t'other wealthy rogue can throw away 
Upon a single girl a tribune^s pay* 

Yet Lipsius has conjectured, from very good authority, that 
it could not be more than four times the ordinary stipend^ or a 
drachma and two oboli. 

And these were all such mean considerations, that Livy had 
very good reason for his remark : Nulla unquam respublicajuit, 
in quam tarn sens avaritia luxuriaque immigraverint^ nee uhi 
iantus ac tarn diu paupertati ac parsimoni^B honosjuit \ " Never 
** was there any state or kingdom in which avarice and luxury 
^ so late gained a head, or where honest poverty and frugality 
^ continued longer in esteem and veneration.*' 

Julius Caesar was the first that made any considerable altera- 
tion in this afiiur ; who, Suetonius .affirms, doubled the legionary 
pay for ever. 

Augustus settled a new stipend raised to ten asses a day; and 
the following emperors made such large additions, that in the 
time of Domitian^ the ordinary stipend was twenty-five asses 
^er diem. 

The officers from whom they received the money, were the 
Quaestors, or rather the Tribuni JErarii, who were a distinct 
society from the former, and who, (as Vossius ^ has settled the 
point) were commissioned to take up money of the Quaestors to 
pay off the army. But it is probable^ that being many in num- 
ber, as they are constantly represented in history, they had some 
other business besides this given in charge. Calvin the Civilian 
aitys, that they had the supervisal of all the money , coined in 
the city, as the Quaestor took care of the taxes coming in from 
the provinces <^. 

Besides the pay received in money, we read of corn and 
cloaths as oflen given to the soldiers ; but Polybius assureis us, 
that the Quaestor always substractcid some part of their pay on 
that account; And Plutarch, among the popular laws of C. 
Gracchus, makes him the author of one^ ordaining, that the 
soldiers should be cloathed at the expence of the state, without 
the least dimunition of their stipend. The wheat allowed to the 

a Lit. lib. 1. * In Etym. Lat. in Vo. TriU. ^ .CmIv. Jur. in 

.Ve» Trib* iBrarii. 



fixft wnm efoy man four nMxl^'ainoEith;tbthefa)fsetwoniocSi, 
tad seven of iMriey. 

tt wu eooKBOii £ar the toUtera, especiaHy m the tune of the 
Arict discipline, to fMcpise tiie corn (hemdves fof tliieir own 
use; smd themfoie soHe canried kiitdHdUs abeui with thew^ to 
grind it with ; others pounded it with rtoa«s ; «nd this, haidkiiy 
baked upon the coals^ very ofien fornislied thera with a meal, 
which they rafade upon tables of turf, with no other drrnlr than 
bare water, or what they called posca, Mratet sharpened with a 
mixture of vinegar. 



CHA!>. XV. 

0# THE MlttTAKT PUWISHMEl^TS. 

The punishments used in tfie camp, were such as ^eachietil either 
the oftendcrs bodies, credit, or goods. The corporal pimish- 
ments were usually/ Beatii^ "with the vites or rods, ^ bastina- 
ding with the^^to ; the last, though jrfready reckoned up a- 
roong the civil punisfatnents tehfcfi did not touch Ibe ^ ^ the 
malefactors, yet in the camp it was for the most part cajAtal, 
and was perfotmed after this nrimher : Tfte cMMi^kted pet^on 
being brought before tlie Tribune, was by him gently sfrudt OfVer 
the shoulders with a staff; after this, the criminal htMl liberty to 
run, but, at tShe same tiibe, ^ rest of l!tie soMiets had ^befty 
to kill him if they could ; iti that being pros et q te d with 9w«l^, 
darts, stones^ and all manner of weapons on every hand, ^e was 
presently dispatched. This penalty was incih'il?d by stealing any 
thing out of the camp ; by giving felse evidence ; by d>and^niiig 
their post in battle ; by pretendmg falsely to have done setne 
great exploit, out of hoped of a re#atd ; ot by fig4itihg wftbeut 
the general^s order ; by losing their weapons ; or aggravatiag a 
misdemeanor lete thi&h either of these, in repeating It three tifnes. 

If a great number had offehded, to running from ^fteit eokrars, 
mutinying, or dther general crhtjes, the coittmi[>tt w&y of pro- 
ceeding to justice was l)y decimatityn, or putting all dte <^iminats 
names together in a shield or vessel,, and drawitig ^Sf^YA dhf by 
lot ; every tenth man being to di6 witht>iit tjcprieve, tK»hitnenly 
in the manner jiist now described ; so that by this meaiA, thotigh 
all were not alike serii&ible df thfe pimishmeitts, y»t aH^ were 
iVightcd into obedience, in later aifthors \ve meet sometiines 
with vkemialioj and centesimcOiOi winch words stiffi<*ft6Wiy ex- 
plain themselves. 

The punishments which l-eaijhed no farther than i^ek credit, 
by exposing them to public shame, were such as these; degra- 
ding them from a higher stMion to a lonMr ; giving ihem a set 
quantity of barley instead of wheat ; ungirding them, add i»- 



kitig away cheir htik ; making them Hahd ail sofipct tiose, while 
the rest sat dowa^ and tvch odier littfe marks af ^kgrmce. 

BeKid^s th0se A. OellKis has Tecordei a very ciagular pualsh- 
ment^ viz. Ueei^iiig tiie delinquemu His judgneat oaftcer^ 
fling the origiaal of this custom is ta this purpose ; he faoeiea 
that, in elder times^ this used to be prescribed to the dvomy 
and sluggish sddiefs, rather as a mediciml vemtdj tfaian a pu- 
nishment ; and that in afler ages it might hare be^n applied m 
most etheV faalts, upon thia cofmhemtiaas, liiat all those frho did 
not observe the rufes of their discipliae, wens to be iooiced apoA 
as stupid or mad ; arid ^ persons in dioae .c<md]ftioBa» biaad4et* 
ting is commonly saccessful *. But, bcbause this raaaoo is hmU 
iy aatisfaotor}'^ the great critic Muietushaa obUged as with mmt* 
ther, believing the design of this custom to have been, thai those 
mean-spirited wretches might lose that blood with shame and 
disgrace, which they dared not spend nobly and honourably in 
the service of their country ^ 

As for the punishments ralating to thdr goods aadmon^*^ 
the tribunes might for seveHil ^nlts impose a ime on the deUa- 
quents, and force them to give a pledge, in case they caM. not 
pay. Sometimes too they stopped the stipend; wheaioe they 
were called, by way of reproad), mre diratL 



' CHAP. XVL 

or THE MILITARY HEWARDS. 

SvT the encouragements of valour and industry were mach 
more considerable than the proceedings agakxst the contiiary 
vices. Tlie most considerable (not to speak of the plromotioa 
from one station to the other^ nor of the occasional d^nationt in 
money, distinguised by this name from the largesses bestowed an 
the common people^ and termed congiariay) were first the dofOt 
imperatoriay such as 

The hasta pura, a fine spear of wood without any iitm on it ; 
such an one as Virgil has given SyWias in the sixth of tiie 
iEneids: 760. 

Ilk vides ? purajuvenis qui niiitur host a. 

This present was usually bestowed on him who in some little 
skirmish had killed an enemy^ eugagiag him hand to hand. 

They were reckoned very honourable gifts, and the gods are 
commonly represented on the old coins with suah ^ears. Mr 
Walker derives hence the custom of our great officers carrying 
white rods or staves, as ensigns Of theif places. 

• A. G€ll. lib. 10. cap. 8v t Muret. VarUr. hmst. lib. 13. cap. 20. 
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The armiUa^ a sort of bracelets, given up(m acceant of some, 
eminent service, only to such as was born Romans. 

The torques, golden and silver collars, wreathed with curious 
art and beauty. Pliny attributes the golden collars to the auxi- 
Karies, and the silver to the Roman soldiers ; but this is suppo* 
sed to be a mistake. 

The phalera, commonly thought to be a suit of rich trappings 
for a horse ; but^ because we find them bestowed on the foot as 
well as the cavalry, we may rather suppose them to have been gol- 
den chains of like nature with the torques^ only that they seem to 
have hung down td the breast ; whereas the other went only 
round the neck. The hopes of these two last are particularly 
urged, among the advantages of a military life, by Juvenal, Sat. 
xvL60. 

Ut IcBti phaleris omnes, et torquihus omnes. 

The vexillOf a sort of banners of different colours^ worked in 
fiik, or other curious materials, such as Augustus bestowed on 
Agrippa, after he had won the sea-fight at Actium. 

Next to these were the several coronets, received on various 
occasions. As, 

Corona civica^ given to any soldier that had saved |he hfe of 
a Roman citizen in an engagement. This was reckohed more 
honourable than any other crown, though composed of no bet- 
ter materials than oaken boughs. VirgU calls it emits quercus, 
JEn. vi. 772. 

Atque umhrata gerunt civili iempora quercu, 

Plutarch has guessed very happily at the reason why the 
branches of this tree should be made use of before all others. 
For the oaken wreath, says he, being otherwise sacred to Jupiter, 
the great guardian of their city ; they might therefore think it 
the most proper ornament for him who had preserved a citizen. 
Besides, the oak may very well claim the preference in this case ; 
because in the primitive times that tree alone was thought al- 
most sufficient for the preserving of man's life : Its acorns were 
the principal diet of the old mortals, and the honey, which was 
commonly found there, presented them with a very pleasant li- 
quor *. 

It was a particular honour conferred on the persons who had 
merited this crown, that, when they came to any of the public 
shows, the whole company, as well senate as people, should sig- 
nify their respect, by rising up when they saw them enter ; and 
that they should take their seat on these occasions among the 
senators ; being also excused from all troublesome duties and ser- 
vices in their own persons, and procuring the same ipunupity 
for their father and grandfather by his side ^. 

• Plutarch, in Coriolan. •» Plin. HI), 1^. cap. 4. 
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Corona MuraUs, given to him who first scaled the walk of ^a 
eity in a general assault; and therefore in the shape of it thel-e 
was some allusion made to the figure of a wall. 

Corona Castrensis^ or Vallaris, the reward of him who had 
first forced the enemy's intrenchments. 

Corona Navalis, bestowed cm such as had signalized their va- 
lour in an engagement at sea ; being set round with figures like 
the beaks of ships^ . • 



~Cui belli insigne swperhum 



Tempora navali fulgent rostrata corona. Vir. JEn. viii. 684'. 

Lipsius &ncies the Corona Navalis,^ and the Rostrata^ to have 
been distinct species^ though they are generally believed to be 
the same kind of crown. 

Corona Obsidionalis ; This was not like tbe rest given by the 
general to the soldiers, but presented by the common consent 
of the soldiers to the general, when he had delivered the Rod- 
mans or their allies from a siege. It was composed of the grass 
growing in the besieged place. 

Corona TriumphalUy made with wreaths of laurel, and pro- 
per only to such generals as had the honour of a triumph. « Id 
after ages this was changed for gold *, and not re- , ^ • 

strained only to those th^t actually triumphed, but romriwmi ^' 
presented on several other accounts, as commonly^ 
by the foreign states and provinces, to their patrons and benefac- 
tors. Several of the other crowns too are thouglit to have been 
of gold; as the Castrenns, the Mural, and the NavaL 

Besides these, we meet with the CisroniB aurea, often bestow- 
ed on soldiers without any other additional term. 

And Dion Cassius mentions a particular sort of coronet made 
of olive boughs, and bestowed, like the rest, in consideration of 
some signal act of valour. 

Lipsius believes these to have succeeded in the room of the 
golden crowns, after tJiey were laid aside. 

The most remarkable person upon record in history, for ob« 
taining a great number of these rewards, was one C. Siccius (or 
Sidinus) Dentatus ; who had received in the time of his military 
service eight crowns of gold, fourteen civic crownsy three mural, 
eighty-three golden torques^ sixty golden armilkSf eighteen ha$* 
i<s purtPf and seventy-five phalera *. 

But far greater honours were conferred on the victorious gen- 
erals, some of which were usually decreed them in their absence t 
others at their arrival in the city. 

Of the former kind were the salutatio imperatoris, and the 
supplication $ of the latter the oration and the triumph. 

The first of these was no more than the saluting the command- 

•A. GeU. lib. 2. cap. 11. Valcr. Max. &c. 

p 
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€r lit chief with the title of imperator^ upon account of any fe- 
rtiarkablc success ; which title was decreed him by the senate aif 
Rome, after it had been given him by joint acclamations of the 
fioldicrs in the camp. 

The supplicatio was a solemn procession to the terai^le of tbe 
gods, to return tiianks for any victory. 

After obtaining any such remarkable advantage, the general^ 

cooHnottly gave the senate an account of the exploit by letters 

^ wreathed about with laurel *, in which, after 

^^^ the account of his success^ he desired the favour 

of a supplication, or public thanksgiving. 

This being granted for a set number of days, the senate went 
hi aC sotemm manner to the chief temples^ aifd assisted at the sa- 
crMceB proper to the occasion ; holding a feast in tbe temples to 
the honour of the respective deities. Hence Servhis explains 
tha£ of Virgil, 

Simul Diviim templis indicit honorem / jEn. i. 6S6^ 

as alluding to a solemn supplicationr 

In the mean time the whole body of the conmiOA*ialty kept ho- 
ty-day, atid frequented the religious assemblies; giving thanks 
for the late success, and imploring a long continuance o( the di-* 
vine favour and assistance. 

OctaVius Caesar, together with the Consult Hirttus and Pnsa, 
upon their raisings Ihc siege of Mutina, were honoured with a 
supplication fifty days long. 

At last this ceremony became ridiculous ; as appears from the 
supplications decreed Nero, for the murder of his motlier, and 
for the fruitfulness Of Poppftti, of which we read in Tacitus. 

The ovation sokne fancy to have derived its name from shout- 
ing Evion ! to Bacchus*; but t)^ true origini^ is ovis^ the sheep, 
which was usually offered in this procession, a» an ox in the tri- ^ 
umph. The show generally began at the Albanian mountain, i 
whence the general, with his retinue, made his entry into the i 
city ; he went on foot with many flutes^ of pipe», aoundifflg in | 
concert as he passed ak>ng, wearmg a garment of myrtle as a , 
token of peace, with an aspect rather raising love and respect 
thati fear. A. Gellius informs us, that this honour was then con* ' 
ferred on the victor, when either the war had not been proclaim- 
ed in due method, or not undertaken against a lawful enemy, 
and oti a jmt account ; or when the enemy was but mean and 
inconsiderable *, But Plutarch has delivered his judgment in a 
different manner; he believes that heretofore the difference be* 
twixt the ovation and the triumph was not taken fipom the great- 
ness of the achievements, but from the manner of performing 
Ihem ; for they who having, fought a set battle, and slain a great 
number of the enemy, returned victors, led that martial and (a^ 
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It Were) bruel procession of the triutnph. But those Who with* 
out force, by benevolence and civil behaviour, had done the bu- 
siness, and prevented the i^edding of human blood ; to these 
commanders custom gave the honour of this peaceable ovation. 
For a pipe is the ensign or badge of peace^ and myrtle the tree 
of Venus, who, beyond any other deities, has an extreme aver- 
sion to violence and war *. 

But whatever other difference there lay between these two so- 
lemnities, we are assured the triumph was much the more noble 
and splendid procession. None were capable of this honour but 
Dictators, Consuls, or Praetors ; though we find some examples 
of difierent practice ; as particularly in Pompey the Great, who 
had a triumph decreed him, while he was only a Roman knight^ 
and bad not reached the Senatorian age \ 

A regular'account of the proceedings, at one of these solem- 
nities, will give us a better knowledge pf the matter, than a lar- 
ger disqui^tion about the several parts and aj^endages that be* 
longed to it. And this the excellent Rutarch has favoured us 
with, in his description of Paulus iEmilius^s triumph after th)s 
taking king Perseus prisoner, and putting a final period to the 
Macedonian empire. This must be owned to be the most glorious 
occasion imaginable ; and therefore we may expect the most 
'complete relation that can possibly be desired. The ceremony 
then of iEmilius^s triumph Was performed af^er this manner : 

<« The people erected scaffolds in the Forum and Circos^ and 
** a!] the other parts of'the city where they could best behold 
** the pomp. The spectators were clad in white garments ; all 
<* the temples were open and full of glands and perfumes ; the 
" ways cleared and cleansed by a great many officers and tip- 
«< staffs, that drove away suich as thronged the passage, or strag<* 
<' gled up and down. This triumph lasted three dkya; on the 
** first, which was scarce long enough for the sight, were to be 
** seen the. statues, pictures and images of an extraordinary big^ 
<^ ness» which were taken from the enemy, drawn upon seven hun- 
*^ dred and fifty ehariots. On tlie second was carried, in a great 
** many wains, the fiurest and the richest armour of the Macedo^. 
*^ niaos, both of brass and steel, all newly furbished and glitter* 
^< ing ; which, although piled up with the greatest art and order^ 
*' yet seemed lo be tumbled on heaps carelessly and by chance t . 
*< helmets were Ihrown on shields, coats of mail upon greaves, 
<* Cretan targe^^ andThracian bucklers and quivers of arrows lay 
*^ huddled among the horses bits ; and through these appeared 
V the points, of naked swords, interiaaixed with long spears. All 
** these SLrsbs were tied together with such a just liberty, that 
^ they knocked against one anotlier as they were drawn along^ 
<* and made a harsh and terrible noise ; so that the very spoils of 

•Plut. in Marcell. *• Plut. Jn Pomp. 
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« the conquered could not be beheld without dread. After 

•« these wagons loaden with armour, there followed three thou- 

«« sand men, who carried the sflver that was coined, in seven 

« hundred and fifty vessels, each of which weighed three tsdents, 

« and was carried by four men. Others brought silver bowls, 

♦*,and goblets, and cups, all disposed in such order as to make 

*' the best show, and all valuable, as well for their bigness, as the 

w thickness of their engraved w<Mrk. On the third day, early in 

*< the morning, first came the trumpeters, who did not sound as 

«« they ^ere wont in a procession or solemn entry, but such a 

« diarge as the Homans use when they encourage their soldiers 

w to fight. Next followed young men girt about with girdles 

" curiously wrought, which led to the sacrifice 120 stalled oxen, 

<« with their horns gilded, and their heads adorned with ribbons 

** and garlands; and with these were boys that carried platters 

«« of silver and gold. After this was brought the gold coin, which 

<^ was divided into vessels that weighed three talents, like to 

M those that contained the silver ; they were in number fourscore 

</ wanting three. These were followed by those that brought 

'* the consecrated bowl, which' iEmilius caused to be made, that 

<« weighed ten talents, and was all beset with precioiis stones : 

« Then were exposed to view the cups of Antigonus and Se- 

** kucus, and such as were made after the fashion invented by 

<< Thericles, and all the goW plate that was used at Perseus's ta- 

'' ble. Next to these came Perseus's chariot, in the which his 

<f armour was placed, and on that his diadem : And after a little 

*' intermission, tibte kmg's cluldren were led captives, and with 

" them a train of nurses, masters, and governors, who all wept, 

<' and stretefaed forth their hands to the ^ectatbrs, and taught 

t< the little infants to. beg and intreat their compassion. There 

<< were two sons and a daughter, who^ by reason of their tender 

«^ agt^, . were altogether insensible of the greatnessof their misery; 

«« which inaenaibility of their condition rendered' at much more 

^« deplorable ; insomuch that Perseus hicnself was scarce regard- 

*f ed as he went along, whilst pity had fisced the eyes'of the Ro- 

^ mans upon the infants, and many of them could not forbear 

f' tears ; aU beheld the sight with a mixture of sorrow and joy, 

«« until the children were past. After his childsran and thdr at- 

<< tendants, oame Perseus hknself, clad all in blades and wearing 

*^ sHpp^s^ after the fiashion of his country ; he looked like one 

<f altogether astonished and deprived of reason, through the 

« greatness of his mic^rtunes. Next followed a great company 

** of his friends ^ad familiars^ whose countenances were disl^r- 

^ ed with grief, and who testified .to all diat biefaeld them, by 

. '< their tears and their continual looking upon Perseus, that it was 

^ his hard fortune they so much lamented, and that they were re- 

*' gardless of their own. — After these were carried four hundred 

^' crowns all made of gold^ and $entt from the cities by their ie« 



** speoiiTe ambaisadois to i£intitii8, as a reward due to hid va* 
<<.laur^ Tkeo he hiniBelf caoie seated on a chariot magnificent- 
" ly adorned (a man worthy to be beheld, even without these 
'^ ensigns of power ;) he was clad in a garment of purple inter- 
** woven with gold, and held out a Jaurel-branch in his right- 
'^ hand. All the army in like manner, with boughs of laurel in 
*^ their hands, and divided into bands and companies, foUowed 
'< the chariot of their commander, some singing odes (according 
'^ to the usual custom) mingled with raillery ; others, songs of 
'^ triumph, and the praises of iBmilius's deeds, who was admired 
« and accounted happy by all men, yet unenvied by every one 
*' that was good. *' 

There was one remarkable addition to this solemnity, which, 
though it seldom happened, yet ought not to escape our notice ; 
this was when the Roman general had, in any engagement, kill- 
ed the chief commander of the enemy with his own hands ; for 
then, in the triumphal pomp, the arms of the slain cafitain were 
carried before the victor, decently hanging on the stock of an 
oak, and so composing a trophy. In this manner the procession 
went on to the temple of Jupiter Feretrius (so called ajeriendo); 
and the general making a formal dedication of his spoils (the 
spoUa opima^ as they termed them) hung them up in the temple. 
The first, who performed this gallant piece of religion, was Ro- 
mulusy when he had slain Acron, king of the Coeninenses ; the 
second Cornelius Cossus, with the arms of Tolumnius, a generd 
of the Yeientes ; the third and last IVf . Marcellus, with those tak- 
en from Viridomaros, king of the Gauls ; whence Virgil says of 
lum, Mn. vi. 859 : 

Terliaque arma patri suspendet cApki Quirino* 

Where Quirino must be understood only as an epithet applied 
to Jupiter, as denoting his authority and power in war ; as the 
same word is attributed to Janus by Horace and Suetonius* 
Therefore Servius is most certainly guilty of a mistake, when he 
tells us, that the first spoils of this nature were, according to Nu- 
ma's laws, to be presented. to Jupiter; the second to Mars; and 
the third to Quirinus, or Romulus ; for that decree of Nuraa only 
took place, if the same person had the good fortune to take these 
spoils three times ; but we are assured, that not only Romulus 
but Cossus and Miircellus too all made the dedication to Jupiter. 

The admirers of the Roman magnificence will be infinitely 
pleased with the relation already ^iven from Plutarch of the 
trimnphal pomp ; while others who fancy that people to have 
been possessed with a strange measure of vain-glory, and attri- 
bute all their military state and grandeur to ambitious ostenta- 
tion, will be much better satisfied with the satirical account 
which ^Juvenal furnishes us with in his tenth satyr. He is say- 
iagy that Democritus found subject enough for a continual 'fit of 
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laughter, in places where there was im sueh ftrtna] pageantry 
as is commonly to be seen in Aoma ; and then he goes on, 36; 

Quidf si vidisset Pratoreni curribus t^ltis 
£xstantem, et medio sublimem in pulvere Circi 
In tunica Jovis^et pictie Sarranajerentein 
Ex humeris aulaa togcBy magnceque coronte 
Tantum orbem^ quanto cervix non sttfficit ulla ? 
Qtiippe tenet sudans hanc publicus^ et sibi Consui 
Jfe placeat^ curru servus portatur eodem. 
J)a nunc et volucrem^ sceptro quce surgit eburno; 
\ mine cornicineSf kinc prcecedentia longi 

4gfninis officia^ et niveos adjrcena Quintes^ 
Defossa in loCulis^ quos sportutajecii amicos. 

What had he dooe, had he beheld on high 
Our Consul seated in mock-majesty: 
His chariot rowlhf^ o^er the dusty place. 
While with dumb pride^ and a set formal facCji 
He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 
With Jove's embroider^ coat upon his back : 
,A suit of hangings had pot more opprest 
His shoulders, than a long laborious vest. 
A heavy gewgaw (called a Crowi>} that spread 
About his temples, drownM his narrow head ; 
And would have erush'd it with the massy freiglat. 
But that a sweating slave sustain^ the wejgh{| 
I A 9lave in |;he same chariot seep to rid^ 
To mortify the mighty madman's pride. 
And now th' imperial eagle raised on higl) 
With golden beak (the mark of majesty) 
Trumpets before, and on t^he lefl and right 
A cavafcade of nobles all in white : 
Jn their own natures false and flattering tribes ; 
But made his friends by places and bv bpbes. 

[Afr Dryden^ 



CHAP, xvn. 



THE ROMAN WAV OF DECLARING WAR^ AND OF MAKING 
LEAGUES. 

The Romans used abundance of superstition in entering upon 
any hostility, or closing in any league^ or confederacy ; the pub- 
lic ministers, who performed the ceremonial part of both these, 
were the Jeciales, or heralds already described among the priests ; 
wptliing remains but the ceremonies theniselves, which were of 
this nature. \Vhen any neighbouring sW^ had given sufficient 
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tttasmifinr the senate to mtipect a design of breaking with ihem; 
or had offered any vidence or injustice to the subjects of Rome, 
which was enough to give them the repute of enemies ; one of 
the JecialeSf chosen out of the college upon this occasion, and 
Ikabited in the vest belonging to his order, together with his other 
ensigns and habiliments, set forward for the enemies country^ 
As soon as he reached the confines, he pronounced a formal de* 
claration of the cause of his arrival, calling all the gods Xo wit- 
ness, and imprecating the divine vengeance on himself and his 
country, if his reasons were not just. When he came to the 
chief city of the enemy, he again repeated the same declaration, 
with -seme addition, and withal desired satisfaction. If they dje.- 
livered into his power the authors of the injury, or gave hosta- 
ges for security, he returned satisHed to lionie ; if* otherwise, 
they desired time to consider; he went away for ten days^ and 
then came again <to hear their resolution' And this he did, in 
some cases^^ree .times.; b\ity if .nothing was done toward an ac- 
(X>nmiqd^tioii in about Xbiifty days, he deqiaced that the Romans 
would endeayour to assert their right by ,Uieir i^ms. Afler this 
the herald ivas obliged to retnmt <^d to n^ike a true repo^ .of 
his embassy beftire ^e senate, assuring them ,of ,the legality of 
the war which they were now consi;$ing to undertake ; and 
was then again dispatched to perfonpn the last part of the cere- 
mony, which was to throw a spear into (or towar^ds) the enemy ^s 
country, in token of defiance^ and, as a summons to war, pro- 
nouncing at the same time a set form of words to the like purpose. 

As to the making of leagues, Polybius acquaints us, that the 
ratification of the articles of an agreement between the Romans 
and the CsM^agiQi&QS was performed in this manner : The Car- 
thaginia<is Byroi;^ by the gods of their country ; and the Romans, 
fifker^thieir ancient custom^ swore by a stone and then by Mars* 
They swore .by astone th^s ; the herald who took the oath having 
sworn in behalf of the public^ takes ,up a stone, and then pro- 
nounces these words; 

'< If I keep my faith, may the gods vouchsafe their assistance, 
** and give me success; it, on the contrary, I violate it^ then 
<< may the other party be entirely safe, and preserved in their 
^« country, in their laws, in their possessions, and, in a word, in 
•< all their rights and liberties ; and may I perish and fall alone, 
*« as now .this stone does : '' And then he lets the stone fall out 
of his hands \ 

Livy's a^^CQiuit of the Uke ceBemony Is something more parti- 
cular ; yet difters .little in substance, only that he says the herald's 
concluding clause was, otherwise may Jove strike the Roman 
people, as I do this hog ; and accordingly he killed an hog thi^ 
siU>od ready by, with the stone which he held in his hand. Tl^^ 

• Folyb. lib. 3. 
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last opinion is confirmed by the aiUhorily of Virgit, wfaen» qpeak* 
ing of the Romans and Albaniaas, he says, viiL 641 : 

- Et c<Bsa ju ngeba nt feeder a pore a. 

And perhaps both these castoms might be in use in difterenf 
times. 



CHAP. XVIII. 



THE ROMAN MITHOD OF TREATING TITE PEOPLE THEY COKQlTER- 
ED ; WITH THE COMSTlTUtlOW OF THE COLOKIiE, MUNICIFIA 
PRJEFECTURJE, AND PROVINCI^. 

1 HE civil osage and extraordinary favours with which the Ro-* 
mans obliged the poor conquered nations, has been reasenabty 
esteemed one of the prime causes of the extent of their domf-* 
nions, and the establishment of their command ; yet vHhen tbejr 
saw occasion^ they were not behmd in severer methods, sneii 
as the seizing on the greatest part of the enemy^ land, or re« 
moving the natives to another soil. If a state or people had 
been necessitated to surrender themselves into the Roman power, 
they used subjugum rrdtii^ to be made pass under a yoke, in lo^ 
ken of subjection ; for this purpose they set up two spears^ and 
laying a third cross them at the top, ordered those #ho had sup* 
rendered their persons to go under them without arms of bdts. 
Those who could not be brought to deliver themselves ly, but 
were taken by force, as they sufiered several penalties^ so veiy 
often sub corona venibant^ they were publicly sold ibr slaves; 
where by corona some understand a sort of ehaplets which 
they put about the captives heads for distinction ; others would 
have it mean the rmg of the Roman soldiers, who stood round 
the captives while they were exposed to sale. A. GelHus prefers 
the former reason * 

The several forms of government which the Romans esti^li- 
shed in their conquests are very well worth our knowledge, and 
are seldom rightly distinguished; we may take notice c? these 
fbur : Colonitp^ Munkipia, Pretfecturce, and Promncke. 

Colonia (properiy speaking) were states, or communities, 
where the chief part of the inhabitants had been transplanted 
from Rome ; and though mingled with the natives who had been 
left in the conquered place, yet obtained the whole power and 
authority in the administration of affairs. One great advantage 
of this institution was, that by this means the veteran soldiers, 
who' had serted out their legal time, and had spent their v%our 

« Lib. y. cap. 4w 
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in the honoilr and defence of tiieir coontiy, ni^ht be fiiToored 
with a very agreeable reward^ by forming diem into a colony, 
and sendbg them where they might be meters of large posses- 
sioDSy and so lead the remainder of their days in ease and plenty. 

Munidpia werejcomraonly corporations, or eniranchised places 
where the natives were allowed the use of their old laws and 
constitutions, and at the same time honoured with the privilege 
of Roman citizens. But then this privilege, in some of the Mu^ 
nicipia^ reached no &rther than the bare title, without the pro- 
per righfs of citizens^ such as voting in the assemblies, bearing 
offices in the city, and the like. The former honour gave them 
the name of Cvoes Romania the other only of Romani ; as P. 
Manutius with his usual exactness has distinguished \ Of this 
latter sort, the first example were the Caritet^ a people of Tus- 
cany, who, preserving the sacred relies of the Romans, when 
the Gauls had taken the city, were afterwards dignified with the 
name of Roman citizens ; but not achaitted into any part of the 
public administration. Hence the Censor's tsA>le8, where they 
entered the nunes of such persons as f4M* some Misdemeanor were 
to lose their right of suffice, had the name of Carites Tabuke \ 

The Prmfectura were certain towns in Italy, whose inhabi- 
tants had the name of the Roman citizens ; but were neither al- 
lowed to enjoy their own lawa nor magistrates, being governed 
by annual Frsel^cts sent from Rome. These were generally such 
places as were either suspected, or had some way or other in- 
clined the displeasure of the Roman state; this being accounted 
the hardest condidoQ that was imposed on any people of Italy \ 

The di&rences between the proper citizens of Rome, and the 
inhabitants of MMnkipia^ colonies, and Prafectura^ may be thus 
m short soBomed up. The first and highest order were register- 
ed in the Census, bad the ri^t of suffirage and of bearing ho- 
nours, were assessed in the poll-tax, serv^ in the legions, used 
the Rioman laws and religion, and were called Quirites and Po' 
puhu Bomanus. The Munkipes were allowed the four first of 
of these marks, and were denied the four last. The Coloni were 
in these three respects like the true .citizens, that they used the 
Roman laws and religion, and served in the legions ; but they 
were debarred the oUier five conditions. The people in the 
Prafectune had the hardest measure of all : being obliged to 
sid>mit to the Roman laws, and yet enjoymg no farther privilege 
of citizens^. 

AU other cities and states in Italy, which were neither Colo- 
nt€Bf Munidpiay nor Pnefectune, had the name of Fcederata 
Civitatesy enjoying entirely their own customs, and forms of go- 
vemroent, without the least alteration, and only joined in con- 

^ De Civitat. Rom. p. 29. ^ A. Cell. lib. 16. cap. 13. < Calr. 

Lexicon Juridic. in voce. ' P. Marnxt* de Civ. Rom. p. 30. 
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federacy with the Romans, upon such terms as had been trus- 
ted between them *• 

The Provinces were foreign countries of larger es^tent, which, 
upon the entire reducing them under the Koman dominioiia^ 
were new modelled according to the pleasure of the conquerors, 
and subjected to the command of annunl governors sent from 
Itome, being commonly assigned such taxes and contributions 
as the senate thought fit to demand. But because the several 
iowns and communities in every country did not behave them- 
selves in the same manner toward. the Romans, some professing 
more friendship, and a desire of union and agreement ; while 
others were more obstinate and refractory, and unwilling to part 
with their own liberty upon any terms; therefore, to reward 
those people who deserved well at their hands, they allowed some 
places the .uie of their own constitutioBs in many respects, and 
sometimes excused the inhabitants from paying tribute ; whence 
they were termed Immunes^ in opposition to tlie Vedigales, 

The tribute exacted from the provinces, was of two soits^ 
either certain or uncertain. The certain tribute, or Siipendmm^ 
was either a set aum of money to be collected by the provincial 
Quaestor^ which they called Pecunia ordinaria^ or else a subsidy 
jTdised on the provincials for .particular oocaaions, such as the 
maintaining of so many soldiers, the rigging out and paj^g 
auch a number of vessels, and the like, termed Pecunia extntor^ 
dinfuria* 

The uncertain tribute consisted of what they called, PwiO" 
riunif Scriptura, and Decuma. The Portorium was a duty im- 
posed upon all goods and wares imported and exported* 

The Scriptura was a tax laid upon pastures and cattle. 

The Decuma was the quantity of corn which the fiumers were 
(obliged to pay to the Roman state^ commonly the tenth part of 
their crop. But beside this, which they properly tenned Fru^ 
tnenium Decumanumf and which was farmed by the puhiicans, 
hence called Decumani, there was :the Frumentum cmptum, and 
Frumentum festimatum^ both taken up in the provinces. The 
Frumentum eynptum was of two sorts, either decumanunif or t«- 
peratnm ; the former was another tenth paid upon tlie considera- 
tion of such », sum as the aenate had determined to be the price 
of it, who rated it so inuch a bushel at their pleasure. The jFru- 
snentum imperatum was a Quantity of com equally exacted of the 
provincial farmers after the two tenths at such a price as the 
ichief magistrate pleased to give. Frumentum testimatum^ was 
a corn i'^x required of the chief magistrate of the province for 
his private ,UKe> and the occasions of his iiimily. This was com- 
monly compounded for in moiie}-, and, on that account, took 
its name ah (Sbtimando^ from rating it at such a siun of money, 

• - JVIanut. de Civ. Poin. p. 3C. 
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Besides all th^sey Sigonius mentions Frumentum honorarium ^ 
upon the authority of Cicero, in his oration against Fiso : bat 
perhaps Cicero, hi that piace, does not restrain the honorarium 
to corn, but may mean^ in general, the present usually made to. 
provincial governors, soon after> their, entrance on their office* 

After Augustus had made a division of the provinces betireen 
himself and the people, the annual taxes jwid by the provinces 
under the emperor were called stipendia ; and those that were 
gathered in the people's provinces, tributa \ 



CHAP. XIX. 



THB ROMAN WAT OP TARING TOWNS; WITH THE MOST RE- 
MARKABLE INVENTIONS ANB ENGINES JklADE USB OF IN 
THEIR SIEGES. 

JBEroRB we enipiire into this subject, a very memorable custom 
presents itself to our notice, which was practised almost as soon 
as the Roman army invested any town ; and that was the evoca* 
iio Deoirum iuitlarium^ or inviting out the guardian deities ; tlie 
reason of which seems to have been, either because they thought 
it impossible to force any pia^e, while it enjoyed such powerful 
defenders ; or else because they accounted it a most heinous act 
of impiety, to act in hostility against the persons of the gods. 
This custom is described at large by MacrobiUsinhis^a/«r»a/ia, 
lib. 3. cap. 9. 

The Romans were sddom desirous of attempting any town by 
way of siege, beca,use they thought it would scarce answer the 
expence and incommodity of the method ; so that this was ge- 
nerally their last hopes; and in all their great wars, there are 
very few examples of any long kaguers undertook by them. 
The means, by which they possessed themselves of any impor-^ 
tant places, were commonly, ehlier by storm, or immediate sur* 
rendry. if they took a town by storm, it was either by open 
force, or by stratagem. In the former, they made their attacks 
without battering the wall, and were only said aggredi urbem 
CUM corona, to begirt a town ; because they drew their whole 
army round the walls, and fell on all the quarters at once. If 
this way was ineffectual, they battered down the walls viith their 
rams and other engines. Sometimes^ they mined and enter* 
ed the town under ground : Sometimes, that they might engage 
with the enemy upon equal terms, they built wooden towers, or . 
raised mounts to the height of the walls, from whence they might 
gall and molest them within their works* The besieged were in 

* Calvin LexfcoD. Jurid. in Tributa. 
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most danger in the first case, upon a geiMral aaiaiilt; for their 
waik were to be made good in all places at jooce;. and it fell oat 
man^ times, that there were not men enoc^i to auppl j satd re- 
lieve all the parts ; and if they had a sufficMot min^wr of men, 
yet all perhaps were not of «qual coarage ; and if any. gave ground^ 
the whole town was in a great hazard of being lost ; so that the 
Romans oftentimes carried veiy considerable places at one storm. 
But if they battered the waHs wkh engines, they were under 
some disadvantage, their quarters being of necessity to be exien* 
ded, so that they must be thinner and weaker in some places 
than in others, and unable to make a stout opposition against any 
considerable sally. Besides, the besieged were not at a loss for 
ways of defeating their stratagems ; as, they eluded the force of 
their mines by countermining, or by disturbing them in their 
works ; particularly putting oil and featkera^ wkh other stinking 
stuff, into barrels of wood ; then setting them on fire» thoj turn* 
bled them among the Romans, that the noisomeness of the stench 
might force them to quit their stations. Their towers of wood, 
their rams and other engines, thty coamonhf set on fire and de* 
atroyed; and then for the mounts which were:saijaed against their 
walls, they used, by digging uadem^i^, to steal away the earthy 
and loosen the foundations of the mounfctiU it fell to the ground. 
Upon this account the Romans (aawas before observed) «Midi 
preferred the sudden and brisk way -of attacking aplacie ; and if 
they did not carry it in a little time, they frequently ruaed the 
siege, and prosecuted the war by other mean& As Scipw, in 
his African expedition, having assaulted Utkaa without aaccess, 
changed his resolution, drew off his men from the place^ and ad* 
dressed himself wholfy to bring the Carthagkxian aamy to aa en- 
gagement. And therefore, diougfa somelmes they coatiaaed 
a tedious siege, as at Veii, Carthage,* aad Jeniiakn^ yet gaae*- 
rally they were much more desipous of drawing the enamy to a 
battle ; for by defeathig an araiy, they many taaes got a whdk 
kingdom in a day ; whereas an obs^ate toWn has cost them se- 
veral years. • ' . 

See Machiavers Art of Wai', Book 11. 

The inventions and engines, which the Bomaaa made use oi 
in their siegea, were very numeM>us^ and the; knowledge of them 
is but of little service at pteaeat; however we may Udce a short 
view of the most cdnsidarable of them, which most frequently 
occur in Csesar and other historians > these are the Turres mobi- 
les^ the Tesiudines, the Miucubu^ the VinecBj aad the PluUi, 
together with th^ Ariesy the BaUHa, the Catapuba^ and the 
Scorpio. 

The iurres mobiles^ or moveable turrets, were of two sorts, 
the lesser and the greater ; the lesser sort were about sixty cu- 
bits high, and the square sides seventeen cubito broad; they had 
five or six, and sometimes ten stories or divisions, every division 
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being made open od all. sides. The greater turret was 120 cu* 
hlta high, 23 cubits square ; containing sometimes fifteen, some* 
tiines twenty divisions. They were of very great use in making 
approaches to th^ walls, the divisions being able to carry soldiers 
with engines^ ladders, casting-bridges, and other necessaries. 
The wheels, on which they went, were contrived to be within 
the i^aviks, to defend them from the enemy, and the men who 
were to drive them forward, stood behind^ where they were most 
9e<Hare ; the soldiers in the inside were protected by raw hides 
which were thrown e>ver the turret, in such places as were most 
exposed. 

The testudo was properly a figure which the soldiers cast 
tiiemselves ii^to ; so that their targets should clpse all together 
ftbove their heads, and defend them from the missive weapons 
of the enemy ; as if we suppose the first rank to have stood up* 
right on their feet, and the rest to have stooped lower and lower 
by degrees, till the last rank kneeled down upon their knees ; so 
that every r^k covering with th^ir target the beads of all in the 
ranl^ biefbre them, they represented a tortoise-shell or a sort of 
pent-house. This wa? used as w^U in field-battles as in sieges. 
But besides this, the Romans caUed in general all their covered 
defensive engines, teaUtdmesg- aiqong which^ those which most 
properly obtained the naine, seemed to have been almost of an 
oval figure, compc^d of boards, aad wattled up at the sides with 
wickers ; serving for the conveyance df the soldiers near the walls, 
cm several occasions ; they r^ upon wheels, and so were distin- 
guished from the vinea^ with .which they are sometimes, con- 
founded. 

Tb« musculm is conceived to have been much of the same na- 
ture as the iestudines 3 but it seems to have been of a smaller 
si^e, and composed of stronger materials, being exposed a much 
longer time to the force of the enemy ; for in these mUsculi the 
pioneers were sent to the very walls, where they were to pon- 
tinue, while wil^ tlieir doiabr€Bf or pick-axes, apd other instru- 
ments, they endeavoured to undermine the foundations. Caesar 
has described tlie musculus at large in his second book of the 
civil wars. 

The vinece were composed of wicker hurdles laid for a roof on 
the top of po8t9» which the soldiers, who went under it for shel- 
ter, bore up with theur hands. Some will have them to have been 
contrived with a dpuble roof; the first and lower roof o(^ planks, 
and the ^pper roof of hurdles, to break the force of any blow 
wit^Iiout disordering the machine., ; 

The piutef. coi^isted of the same materials as the former, but 
were of a much difiereat figure^ being shaped like an arched sort 
of waggon ; and .haying, three wheels, so conveniently placed^ 
that the machine would move eithelr way with equal ease. They 
were put much to the same use as the musculu 

The engines hitherto described were primarily intended for 
the defence of the soldiers ; the offensive are yet behind* Of 
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these the most celebl'atedy arid which only dfes^rves a particuW 
description, was the anes or rani ; this was of two sorts,* the oti^ 
rude and plain, the other artificial and compound. The fyntiet 
seems to have been no more than a gfeat beam which the sirldiers 
bore on their arms and shoulders, and with one end of it by main 
force assailed the wall. The compound ram is thus described 
by Josephus : '' The ram^ (says he} is a vast long beam, like the 
<* mast of a ship, strengthened at one end with a head of iron, 
«' something resembling that of a ram, whence it took it's name. 
«< This is hung by the midst with ropes to another beam, which 
<< lies cross a couple of posts, and hanging thus equally balanced, 
*' it is by a great number of men violently thrust forward, and 
^ drawn backward, and so shakes the wall with its iron head* 
<« Nor is there any tower or wall so thick or strong, that, after 
*« the first assault of the ram, can afterwards resist its force in 
*« the repeated assaults *. " 

Plutarch informs us that Mark Antony, in the Parthian war, 
made use of a ram fourscore feet long ; and Vitruvius tells us, 
fhat they were sometimes 106, sometimes 120 feet in length; 
and to this perhaps the force and strength of the engine was m 
a great measure owing. The ram was managed at one time by 
a whole century or order of soldiers ; and they, being spent, were 
«econded by another century; so that it played continually with- 
out any intermission, being usually covered with a <oinea, to pro- 
tect it from the attempts of the enemy. 

As for the other engines, which served not for such great 
uses, and are not so celebrated in authors, a mechanical descrip- 
tion of them would be vexatious as well as needless ; only it may 
ill short be observed, that the balista was always employed in 
throwing great stones, the catapulta in casting th^ larger sort of 
darts and spears, and the scorpio in sending &e lesser darts and 
arrows. 



CHAP. XX, 

THE NAVAL AFFAlUS OF THE ROMANS. 

XuE Romans, though their city was seated very conveniently 
for maritime atlairs, not being above fifteen miles distant from 
the Tyrrhenian sea ; and having the river Tyber running throi^ 
it, capable of receiving the smaller vessels ; yet seem to have 
wholly neglected all naval concerns for many years after the 
building of Rome. And some are willing to assign this as one 
of the main causes which preserved that state so long in its pnmi- 
tive innocence and integrity; free from all those corruptions 



*Flav« Joseph, de Ezcidio Uierosol/m. lib. 3. 
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^Uch an intercourse with foreigners mi^it probably have brought 
into fashion. However Dionysius assures us^ that Ancus Mar* 
tius built Ostia at the mouth of the Tyber for a port, that the 
city might by this means be suppHed with the Getattodities of 
the neighbouring nations *• And it appears from the reasons of 
the Tarentine war agreed upon by aU histonons, that the Romans 
in that age had a fleet at sea. Yet Polybius expressly maintainf;, 
that the first time they ever adventured to sea was in the first 
Punic war*; but he must either mean this only of ships of war, 
or else contradict himself; for in another part of his works, gi- 
ving up ^ transcript of some articles agreed on between the Ro- 
mans and the Carlhag^mians in the consulship of M. Brutus and 
Horatius, soon after the expulsion of the royal family ; one of 
the articles is to this effect, that the Romans, and the' allies of 
the Romans, shall not navigate beyond the fair promontory^ unless 
constrained by weather, or an enemy, &c. And after this in two* 
other ti^aties which he has presented us with, there «re several 
clauses to the same purpose ^. But howsoever these matters are 
to be adjusted, we are assured, that about the year of the city 
492 ^, the Romans observing that the coast of Italy lay exposed 
to the depredations of the Carthaginian fleet, which often made 
descents upon them, and considering withal that the war was like- 
ly to last, they determined to render themselves masters of a na- 
val army. So wonderful was the bravery and res<^tition of that 
people in enterprizes of the greatest hazard and moment ; that 
having hitherto scarce dreamed of navigation, they should, at one 
heat, resolve on so adventurous an expedition, and make the first 
proof of their skill in a naval battle with the Carthaginians, who 
ha(l held the dominion of the sea uncontested, derived down to 
them from their ancestors. Nay, so utterly ignorant were the 
Romans in the art of ship-building, that it would have been al- 
most impossible for them to have put their design in effect, had 
not fortune, who always espoused their cause, by a mere accident 
instructed them in the method. For a Carthaginian galley^ 
which was out a cruising, ventaring too near the shore, chanced 
to be stmnded, and before they could get her oft', the Romans, in- 
tercepting them, took her: and by the model of this galley, they 
built their first fleet But their way of instructing their seamen 
in the use of the oar is no less remarkable, wherein they pro^ 
ceeded after this manner; they caused banks to be contrived on 
the shore in the same fashion and order as they were to be hi 
their galiies, and placing their men with their oars upon the banks^ 
there they exercised them; an officer, for that purpose, being 
seated in the midst, who, by signs with his hand, instructed them 
how at once and all together they were to dip their oars, and 
how in like manner to recover them out of the water ; And by 

• Dionys. Malic lib. 3. ^ Lib. 1. « Polyb. Ub. 3. ^ Casau^oiu 
Chrcnolog, ad Polyb. 
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tliig means they became acquabted with tbe management of the 
oar. But in a little time, finding their vessels were not built 
with extraordinary art, and consequently proved somewhat un- 
wieldy in working, it came into their heads to recompense this 
defect, by contriving some new invention, which might be of use 
to them in fight And tiien it was that they devis^ the famous 
machine called the corvus ; which was framed after this fi»llowing 
manner ; they erected on the prow of their vessels a round piece 
of timber, of about a foot and a half diameter, and about twelve 
feet long ; on the top whereof, they had a block or pulley. Round 
this piece of timber, they laid a stage or platform of boards, four 
&et broad, and about eighteen feet long, which was well framed, 
and fastened with iron. Tbe entrance was long-ways, and it mo- 
ved about the aforesaid upright piece of timber, as on a ^[Hndle, 
and could be hoisted up within six feet of the top ; about this a 
sort of a parapet, knee high, which was defended witli upright 
bars of iron, sharpened at the end; towards the top wheieof there 
was a ring ; through this ring, fastening a rope, by the help of 
8 pulley, Uiey hoisted or lowered the engine at pleasure ; and so 
with it attacked the enemy's vessels,, sometimes on their bow, and 
sometimes on their broadside, as occasion best served. When 
they had grappled the enemy with those iron spikes, if they hap- 
pended to swing broad-side to broad-side, then they entered 
irom all parts ; but in case they attacked them on the bow, they 
entered two and two by the help ef this machine, the fore-most 
defending the fore-part, and those that followed the flanks, keep- 
ing the boss of their bucklers level with the top of the parapet. 

To this purpose Polybius (according to the late most excel- 
lent version) gives us an account of the first warlike preparations 
which the Romans made by sea. We may add, in short, the 
order, which they.observed in drawing up their fleet for battle, 
taken from the same author ; the two Consuls were in the two 
admiral gallies, in the front of their two distinct squadrons, each 
of them just a-head of their divisions, and a-breast of each other ; 
the first fleet being posted on the right, the second on the left, 
making two long files or lines of battle. And, whereas it was 
necessary to give a due space between each galley, to ply their 
oars, and keep clear one off another, and to have their heads or 
prows looking somewhat outwards ; this manner of drawing up 
did therefore naturally form an angle, the point whereof was at 
the two admiral gallies, which were near together ; and as their 
two lines were prolonged, so the distance grew consequently 
wider and wider towards the rear. But, because the naval as 
well as the land army consisted of four legions, and accordingly 
the ships made four divisions, two of these are yet behind ; <^ 
which the third fleet, or third legion, was drawn up frontways 
in the rear of the first and second, and so stretching along from 

Soint to point composed a triangle, whereof the . third line was 
le^base. Their vessels of burden, that carried their horses and 
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biiggftge, were in the rear of these; and were, by the help of 
smaJi bof ts provided for that purpose, towed or drawn after them. 
In the rear of all, was the fourth fleet called the triarians^ drawn 
up likewise in rank or frontways, parallel to the third ; but these 
made a longer line, by which means the extremities stretched 
out, and extended beyond the two angles at the base. The se- 
veral divisions of the army^ being thus disposed, formed, as 19 
said, a triangle ; the area within was void, but the base was thick 
and solid, and the whole body quick, active, and very difficult 
to be broken. 

If we descend to a particular description of the several sorts 
of ships^ we meet commonly with three kinds, ships of war, ships 
of burden^ and ships of passage ; the first for the most part vowed 
with oars ; the second steered with sails ; and the last often tow-- 
ed with ropes. Ships oi passage were either for the transporta-* 
tion of men, such as the «9rA<r«f«yoi or f^etvwrthi ; •r of horses, 
as the Uppagines* The ships of burden, which the Roman au- 
thors call naves onerarue, and the Grecian f^ri»§4, and ixxtchf 
(whence the name o( hulks may properly be derived) served for 
the conveyance of victuals and other provisions, and sometimes 
too for the carrying over soldiers, as we find in Caesar. Of the 
ships of war, the most considerable were the naves hnga, or gal- 
lies^ so named from their form, which was the most convenient 
to wield round, or to cut their way ; whereas the ships of burden 
were generally built rounder and more hollow, that they might 
be the more easy to load, and might hold the more goods. The 
most remarkable of the naves longa were the triremis, the quad» 
riremis^ and the quinquersmis. Tpi^^h^, T*r^'^f, and Utfri^i 
exceeding one another by one bank of oars ; which banks were 
raised slopingly one above another; and consequently those which 
had most banks were built highest^ and rowed with the greatest 
strength. Some indeed fancy a different original of these names, 
as that in the triremis^ for example, either there were three banks 
one after the other on a level, or three rowerU sat upon one bank^ 
or else three men tugged all together at one oar; bat this is con- 
trary, not only to the authority of the classics, but to the figures 
of the triremes still appearing in ancient monuments. Besides 
these, there were two other rates, one higher, and the other 
lowen The higher rates we meet with are the hex^reSf the hep* 
teres f the octeres, and so on to the wirmcmiwn^ ; nay, Pc^ybius re- 
lates, that Philip of Macedon, father tp Perseus, had an c«m»<- 
i^^ A ; which Livy translates, navis quam sex sexdecim versus 
remorum agebant ^, a ship with sixteen banks ; yet this was much 
inferior to the ship built by Philopater, which Plutarch tells us 
had forty banks ^. The lower rates were the biremis and tj\*e 
moneres. The bireme^ in Greek hi^^ or iin^^f consisted of 
two banks of oars; of the^ the fittest for service, by reason of 

•Polyb. In Fragment. "'Lib* fiS. •In Demetrior. 
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their lightness and swiftness, were called Uhurmcte^ from the Li-' 
bumi, a people in Dalmatia, who .first invented that sort of build- 
ing ; for, being corsairs, they rowed up and down in these light 
vessels, and maintained themselves by the prizes they took*. 
Yet in latter times, aU the smaller and more expedite ships, whe- 
ther they bad more or less than two banks, were termed in gen- 
eral Uhurrue or libumica. Thus Horace and Propertius call the 
ships which AJUgustus made use of in the sea-engagement at Ac- 
tium ; and Florus informs us, that his fleet was made up of ves- 
sels from three to six banks K Suetonius mentions an extrava- 
gant sort of Ubumiae invented by the emperor Caligula, adorn- 
ed with jewels in the poop, with sails of many colours, and for- 
nished with large porticos, bagnios, and dining-rooms, besides 
the curious rows of vines and fruit-trees of all sorts *^. 

The moneresf menticmed by Livy, was a galley, having but one 
MD^e bank ef oars, of which we find five sorts in authors, the 
wMc^ or actuaria, the r^mMrr^^Hy the rwva^Muvr^^ti^ the «Ynw- 
Kim{#f and the aw^rowge?, of twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and an 
hundred oars. 

It may be observed, that, though these under-rates are sup- 
posed to have been built in the form of the nwoes fo«£^, yet they 
are not so generally honoured with that name ; and sometimes 
in authors of credit we find them directly opposed to the naves 
tonga^ and at other times to the fU^ifM, or war-ships. 

But the ships of war occur under several other different denomi- 
nations, as the teckB, or constrata^ or the aperta. The teda^ or 
K«T«(p^«»T«<, were so called, because they had imtmc^^umw, or 
hatches ; whereas the apertiB, or «f ^«»t«i, had none. The great- 
er ships, as the quadriremis and^ upwards, seem always to have 
had hatches ; the triremes and biremes are sometimes described 
otherwise ; and all below these were apeHm, Cicero and other 
authors sometimes use the word aphractum for a particular sort 
of ship ; and Polybius x«T«f ^«»t«$, for a quinquereme. Besides 
these we meet with the naves rostrata and naves turriia •- The 
first were such as had beaks or rostra^ necessary to all ships 
which were to engage in a battle. The others were such as had 
turrets erected on their decks, from whence the soldiers used all 
manner of weapons and engines, as if it had been on land, and 
so engaged with the greatest fury imaginable ; as Virgil describes 
the fight at Actium : 

'Pelago credas innare remlsas 
CvcladaSy aut monies concurrere montibus aUos ; 
Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus instant* JEn. viii. 691. 

The officers in the navy were, prafecius classis, or admiral, 
and sometimes the duumviri ^ when two were joined in commis- 

* Dacier on Horace, Sppd. !• ^ LIbb In cap. 11 ^ Sneton in Cslig- 
cap. 37. 
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Biofir togedber T^h the trierarchus^ or' captaia of » particular ship, 
moat properly of the trireme ; the gubernator^ or master ; the 
celeusteSf or t>oata«irain^ and others of inferior note. 

Under the emperors, as there were legions established in most 
parts of the Roman dominions^ so they had constantly fleets in 
tbotse seas which lay conv^eniently for the defence of neighbour- 
ing countries. Hence Augustus kept one navy at Misenum in the 
Mare Inferum, to protect and keep in obedience France, Spain^ 
Mauritania, JEgypt, Sardinia, and Sicily ; another at Ravenna 
in the Mare Superum, to defend and bridle Epirus, Macedon, 
Achaia, Crete, Cyprus, together with all Asia. Nor were their 
navies only maintained on the seas, but several too on the prin- 
cipal rivers, as the Germanica clasm on the Rhine, the DanuUa* 
na, the JEuphratemis, &c to be met with in Tacitus, and other 
historians. 

[See Sir Henry Savil's dissertation at the end of his translc^ 
tion of Tacitus.] 

To this subject of the Roman shipping, we may add a very 
remarkable custom of such as had escaped a wreck at sea, which 
tve find hmted at in sdmost every place of the poets, and often 
alluded to by other authors ; on which a great modem critic de- 
livers himself to this purpose. 

It was a Custom for those who had been saved from a ship- 
wreck, to have all the circumstances of their adventure repre- 
;sented on a tablet. Some persons made use of their tablet to 
move the compassion of those that they met, as they travelled 
up and down ; and ' by their charity to repair their fortunes, 
which had suffered so much at sea. These Juvenal describes, 
Sat. xiv. 301. 

'Mersa rate nau/ragus assent 
Dum rogatf et picta se tempestate tuetur, 

Ilis vessel sunk, the wretch at aomjB lane's end 
A painted storm for farthings does extmid. 
And lives upon the picture of his loss. 

For this purpose they hung the tablet about their necks, and 
kept singing a sort of canting verses, expressing the manner of 
their misfortunes ; almost like the modem pilgrims. Persius^ Sat. 
188. 



'Cantet si naufragus^ assem 



Protulerim ? Cantas cumjracta te in trabepictum 
' Ex humero partes ? 

Say, should a shipwrecked sailor sing his woe. 
Would I be moved to pity; or bestow 
An alms ? Is this your season for a song. 
When your despairing phiz you bear along, 
Daub'd on a plank, and o^er your isbottlders hung i 



] 
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Others hung up such a tablet in the temple of the partievdEar 
deity to whom they had addressed themselves in their exigence, 
and whose assistance had, as they thought, effected their safety. 
This they termed properly votiva taheUa. Juvenal has a fling 
at the Roman superstition in this point, when he informs us, that 
it was the business of a company of painters to draw pictures oa 
these accounts for the temple of Isis. 

— Quam votiva iestanturjana taheUa 

Pluritna^ pictores quis nescit ab hide pasci ? xii. 27* 

Such as in Isis^ dome may be survey^, "t 

On votive tablets to the life pourtray'd, > 

Where painters are employed and earn their bread. .3 

But the custom went much farther ; for the lawyers at the bar 
used to have the case of the client expressed in a picture, that^ 
by shewing his hard fortune, and the cruelty and injustice of the 
adverse party, they might move the compassion of the judge. 
This Quintilian declares himself against in hia sixth book. Nor 
was this all ; for such persons as had escaped in any fit of sick- 
ness, used to dedicate a picture of the deity whom they fancied 
to have relieved them. And tliis gives us a light into the mean- 
ing of Tibullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. S. 

Nunc Dea^ nunc succurre ntihi ; nam ^u mederi 
Picta docet Templis muUa tdbella tuts. 

Now goddess, now thy tortured suppliant heal ; 
For votive paints attest thy sacred skill. 

Thus some christians in ancient times* upon a signal recovery 
of their health, used to offer a sort of medal in gold or silver, on 
which their own effigies were expressed, in honour of the saint 
whom they thought themselves obliged to for their deliverance. 
And this custom still obtains in the popish countries K 



• CasaubOQ in Penium^ Sat. I. ▼. $8. ^ Dsdcr on Hornet, 2lbb U 
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UISCSLLANY CUSTOMS OP THE ROMANS. 



CHAP.l 
«V THE PRIVATS SPORTS AND GAMES. 

^ great part of the Roman pomp and superstition was takeA 
tip in their games and shows, and therefore very many of their 
customs have a dependence on those solemnities. But, in our 
way, we should not pass by the private sports and diversions ; not 
that they are worth our notice in themselves^, but because many 
l^assages and allusions m authors would otherwise be very diffi- 
cult to apprehend. 

The private games particularly worth our remark are the 2^- 
iruncuU, the Tali >and Ttsser^e^ the JHUb^ the Far impar, and 
the Tro^hus, 

The game at LainmevU seems to have been much of the same 
nature as the modem chess ; the original of it is generally refer- 
red to Palamedes's invention at the siege of Troy; though Se- 
neca attributes it to Chilon, one of the seven Grecian sages; and 
some fancy that Pyrrhus king of Epirus contrived this sport, to 
instruct h^ soldiers, after a diverting manner, in the military ^urt* 
However, it is certain, it expresses the chance and order of war 
so very happily, that no place can lay so just a claim to the in- 
vention as the camp. Thus the ingenious Yida tfegins his poem 
on this subject : 

Ltedtmus effigiem belli^ simulataque verts 
Preetia, buxo aciesjictas^ et ludicra regna ; 
Ut gemini inter se reges, albusque^ nigerque^ 
Pro laude oppositi, certant hicoloribm arrhu. 

War^s harmless shape we sing, and boxen trains 
Of youth, encount'ring on the cedar plains ; 
How two tall kings, by different armour known, 
Traverse the field, and combat for renown. 

The chess-men which the Romans used were generally of 
wax or glass ; their cbmmon name was calcidi, or latruncuU : 
The poets sometimes term them latrones^ whence kUrunculus 
at first derived ; for htro among the ancients signified at 
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first a servant (as the word knave in English] and afterwards a 
soldier. 

Seneca has mentioned this play oflener, perhaps, than any o- 
ther Roman author ; particularly in one place, he has a very re- 
markable story, in which he designs to give us an example of 
wonderful resolution and contempt of death ; though some will 
be more apt to interpret it as an instance of insensible stupidity. 
The story is this ;. one Caniua Julius (^om he extols very much 
on other accounts) had been sentenced to death by Caligula ; 
the centurions coming by with a tribe of malefactors^ and order- 
ing him to bear them company to eiJtecutfon, happened to find 
him engaged at this game. Canius upon his first summons,- pre- 
sently fell to counting his men and bidding his antagonist be sure 
not to brae falsely of the victory after his death ; he only desired 
the centurion^tODear witness^ that her had one man upon the 
board more than his companion ; and so very readily joined him- 
self to the poor wretches that were going to suffer ^ 

But the largest and most accurate aceoont oS die kttrunenlf, 
^en ut by the ancients, is to be met widi in the poem to Piso; 
which some will have to be Ovid% others Lucan% and many the 
work of an unknown author. 

The Ta^tand TesBetee^ by reason of so many passages^ m authors 
equally applicable to both, have oftentimes been confounded 
with one another, and by some dlstingmshed as a separate game 
from the lusus aleeB^ or dice ; whereas,, pn^erly speaking, the 
Greeks aAd Romans had two sorts of games at dice, die ludu4 
ialorum, or play at cocktail, and the iudus tesseparmn, or what 
we call dice. They played at the fhrst with* four tcU, and at the 
other with three tessera. The taU had but fbar sides, marked 
with four opposite ntuni^rs ; one side with a t^et, and Ae op- 
posite with a ptatre ; one with on aee, and the contiary widi a 
sice. The dice had six.faces, fomr marked with the same num- 
bers as the fait, and the two others with a deus and a emque^ al- 
ways one against the other ; so that in both plays the upper nnm-> 
ber and the lower, either on the talus or tessera, coustiaxttj 
made seven. 

There were very severe laws in force against these plays, for- 
bidding the use of them at. all seasons, only during the Saiur^ 
nalia ; though they gamed ordinarily at other times, notwith« 
standing the prohibition. But there was one use made of them 
at feasts and entertainments which perhaps did not fall under 
the extent of the laws ; and that was to throw dice who should 
command in chief, and have the power of prescribmg rules at a 
drinking bout ; who In Horace is called arbiter bibendi. 

They threw both' the taU and the tessera out of a long box, 
for which they had several names, aaJfitiUum^ fSfi^gusj turricsJa, 
oreoj &c. I 

• JScttsca de Tranqiiiil. ai^i,. cap. 14 
1 
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There are many odd terms scattered up and down in authors, 
b J which they signified their fortunate and unfortunate casts ; 
we may take notice of the best and the worst The best cast 
with the tali was, when there came up four different numbers, 
as tres, quatreif ske, ace : The best with the dice was three n- 
ces ; the common term for both was Venus or basiUcus ; the 
poorest cast in both having the name oicanis. Persius opposes 
Ae seniOi and the canicula, as'the best and worst chances : 



'Quid dexter senio ferrety 



} 



Scire erat in votis ; damnosa canicula quantum 
Eaderet^ angusta collo nonjullier Orcce. Sat* iii. 48« 

But then my study was Uy cog the dice. 
And dextrously to throw the lucky Sice s 
To shun Ames'oce thai swept my stakes away ; 
And watch the box for fear they should convey 
False bonesj and put upon me in the play. 

Mr Dryden. 

The wiser and severer Romans thought this sedentary diver-' 
sion fit only for aged men, who could not so well employ themr 
selves in any stirring recreation. *' Let them (says old Cato in 
*' Tully) have their armour, their horses and their spears ; let 
<^ them take their club and theif javelin ; let them have their 
<< swimming matches and their races, so they do but leave us^ 
*< among the numerous sports, the tali and the tesser€B.*^ But 
the genera] corruption of manners made the case quite other? 
wise : Juvenal xiv. 4. 

Si damnosa senemjwoat a/ea, ludit et hares 
BuUatuSy parvoque eadem movet armajritillo. 

If gaming does an aged sire entice, -\ 

Then my young master swiftly learns the vice, C 

And shdces, in hanging-sleeves, the little box and dice, ji 

Mr Dryden* 

Nor was it probable, that this game should be practised with 
any moderation in the city, when the emperors were commonly 

grofessed admirers of it. Augustus himself played unreasona* 
ly, without any regard te the time of the year \ But the great 
master of this art was th^ emperor Claudius, who by his con- 
stant practice (even as he rode about in his chariot) gained so 
much experience, as to compose a book on the subject Hence 
Seneca in his sarcastical relation of the emperor's apotheosis, 
when af)«r a great many adventures he has at last brought him 
to hell, makes the infernal judges condemn him (as the most 
proper punishment in the world) to play continually at dice wiA 
a box that had the bottom out ; which kept him always in hopes, 
and yet always baulked his expectations s 

I' ' M^— <^ 

* Sueloa Aug. sap. 71. 



} 
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Nam quoties missurus erat resonanteJrkiUof 
Utraque subductojugiebat tesserajundo ; 
Cumque recoUectos auderet mittere talosy 
Liuuro similis semper^ semperque petentif 
Deceperejldem : refugit^ digitosque per ipsos 
Fallax assiduo dUahitur aUaJurto. 
Sic cum jam summi tanguntur culmina montis^ 
Irrita Sisyphio volvuntur pondera coUo. 

For whensoever he shook the box to cast. 
The rattling dice delude his eager haste ; 
And if he tried again^ the waggish bone 
Insensibly was through his fingers gone ; 
Still he was throwing, yet he ne'er had thrown. 
So weary Sisyphus, when now he sees 
The welcome top, and feeds his joyful eyes, 
Straight the rude^tone, as cruel fate commands. 
Falls sadly down, and meets his restless hands. 

The ancients h^ four sorts of pila or balls used for exercise 
and diversion. The Jbllis or balloon, which they struck about 
with their arm, guarded for that purpose with a wooden bracer : 
Or^ if the balloon was little, they used only their fists. The pU 
to trigonalis, the same as our common balls ; to play with this, 
there used to stand three persons in a triangle, striking it round 
from one to another ; he who first let it come to the ground, waa 
the loser *. Paganica^ a ball stuffed with feathers, which Mar- 
tial thus describes : x' v. 45. 

Hac qiUB drfficili turret Paganica plumoy 
FoUe minus laxa eft, et minus arcta pila. 

The last sort was the harpastumy a harder kind of ball, which 
they played with, dividing mto two companies, and striving to 
throw it into one another^s goals, which was the conquering 
cast. 

The game at par impar^ or even and odd, is not worth taking 
notice of, any farther than to observe, that it was not only pro- 
per to the children, as it is generally fancied ; for we may ga* 
ther from Suetonius, that it was sometimes used at feasts and en« 
tertainments, in the same manner as the dice and chess \ 

The irochus has been oflen thought the same as the turho^ or 
top ; or else of like nature with our billiards ; but both these 
opinions are now exploded by the curious. The trochus there- 
fore was properly a hoop of iron, five or six feet diameter, set all 
over in the inside with iron rings. The boys and young men 
used to whirl this along, as our children do wooden hoops, di- 
recting it with a rod of iron, having a wooden handle; which rod 

* Pacier 4m Horace, Book 2f Sat* f . ^ Sueton. in Aug. cap. 71. 
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the Grecians called iXorJ^, and the Romans radius. There was 
need of great dexterity to guide the hoop right. In the mean 
time, the rings, by the clattering which they made, not only gave 
the people notice to keep out of the way, but contributed very 
much to the boys diversion ». We must take care not to think 
this only a childish exercise, since we find Horace^ ranking it 
with other manly sports. 

Ludere qui nescity campestribus ahstinet armisy 

Jndocf usque piUe^ discive, trochive quiescit. 



CHAP. II. 

OP THE CIRCENSIAN SHOWS ; AND FIRST, OF THE PENTATHLUM, 
THE CHARIOT RACES, THE LUDUS TROJiE, AND THE? PYR- 
RUICA SALTATIO. 

It is hard to light on any tolerable division which would take in 
all the public sports and shows ; but the most accurate seems to 
be that which ranks them under two heads, Ludi Circenses/Bnd 
Ludi Scenici : But because this division is made only in respect 
of the foriQ and manner of the solemnities, and of the place of 
action, there is need of another to express the end and design of 
their institution ; and this may be Ludi Sacri, Votivi, and Fm- 
nebres. 

The Circensian plays may very well include the representa- 
tions of sea-fights and sports performed in the amphitheatres ; 
for the former were commonly exhibited in the circos, fitted 
for that use ; and when we meet with the Naumackia^ as places 
distinct from the circos, we suppose the structure to have been 
of the same nature. And, as to the amphitheatres, tliey were 
erected for the more convenient celebration of some particular 
shows, which used before to be presented in the circos, so that 
in this extent of the head, we may inform ourselves of the Pen- 
tathlum^ of the chariot- races, of the Ludus Trojte, of the shows 
of wild beasts, of the combats of the gladiators, and of the Nau^ 
machia. 

The Pentathlum or Quinquertium, as most of their other sports, 
was borrowed from the Grecian games ; the ^\e exercises that 
composed it, were running, wrestling, leaping, throwing, and 
boxing. The two last have something particularly worth our 
notice ; the former of them being sometimes performed with the 
Discus^ and the other with the Cestus, The Discus or quoit^ 
made of stone, iron, or copper, five or six fingers broad, and more 

» Dader on Horace, Book a Od. 24w ^ De Art Poet. 
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than a foot long, incHning to an gval five : They sent this to a 
Tast distance, by the help of a leathern thong tied round the per- 
son's hand thdt threw. Several learned men have fancied^ that^ 
instead of the aforesaid thong, they made use of a twist or brede 
of hair ; but it is possible they might be deceived by that passage 
«f Claudian : 

Quis melius vibrato puer vertigine molli 

Membra rotet ? vertat quis marmora crine supino f 

What youth could wind his limbs with happier care ? 
Or»fling the marble qu«it with tossed back hair ? 

Where the poet by crine supino intends only to express the 
extreme motion of the person throwing ; it being very natural on 
that account to cast back his headland so make the hair fly out 
behind him \ 

Homer has made Ajax and Ulysses both great artists at this 
sport : and Ovid, when he brings in Apollo and Hyacinth play- 
ing at it, gives an elegant description of the exercise : 

Corpora veste levant ^ et succapinguis diva 
Sptendescunty latigue ineunt certamina disci ; 
Quern prius aerias libratum Pkcebus in aurtu 
Misit^ et oppositas disjecit pondere nubes, 
JDecidit in solidam longo post tempore terram 
Pondusj et exkibuit junctam cum viribus artem \ 

They strip> and wash their naked limbs with oil. 
To whirl the quoit and urge the sportive toil. 
And first the god his well-poised marble fl^ung. 
Cut the weak air, and bore the clouds along : 
Sounding, at last, the massy circle fell, 
And shewed his strength a rival to his skill. 

Scaliger, who attributes the invention of the whole Pentath* 
lum to the rude country people, is of opinion, that the throwing 
the Discus is but an improvement of their old sport of casting 
their sheep-hooks : This conjecture seems very likely to have 
been borrowed from a passage of Homer : U. 4- 845, 

lUtrw 9r«yro$ iymfH vsrf^«Xf. 

As when some sturdy hind his sheep-hook throws^ 
Which, whirling, lights among the distant cows ; 
So fdx the hero casts o'er all the marks. 

And indeed, the judgment of the same critic, that these ezer» 
Gises owe their original to the life of shepherds, is no more tlm 

* Dacitr on Horace, Book I. Od. 8. ^ Metamorj^os. 1(K 
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what his admired Virgil has admirably taught him in the second 
Georgic: 527. 

Ipse dies agitatfestos ; mbitttsque per herbam, 

Ignis ubi in medioy et socii cratera coronant, 

Te Ubans Lencee vacate pecorisque magistris 

Velocis jactdi certamina ponit in ulmo ; 

Corporaque agresti nudat pradura palaatra* 

When any raral holy-days invke 

His genius forth to innocent del%ht ; 

On earth's fair bed^ beneath some sacred shade. 

Amidst his equal firieiids carelessly laid. 

He sings thee, Bacchus, patron of the Tine* 

The beechen bowl foams with a 6ood of wine ; 

Not to the loss of reason, or of strength : 

To active games,and manly sports at length 

Their mirth ascends ; and with full veins they see 

Who can the best ftt better trials be. 

. [3fr Cowley. 

The Cestus were either a sort of leathern guards for the 
hands, composed of thongs, and commonly filled with lead 
or iron to add force and weight to the blow ; or, according to 
others, a kind of whirl-bats or bludgeons of wood, with lead at 
one end ; though Scaliger censures the last opinion as ridicu- 
lous ; and therefore he derives the word from »s«*«y, a girdle or 
belt ^ This exercise is most admirably described by Virgil, in 
the combat of Dares and Entellus :. 'jEneid. 5, The famous art- 
ist at the Cestus, Eryx of Sicily, was overcome at last at his own 
weapons by Herculest Pollux too was as great a master of this 
art as his brother Castor at encounters on horseback. The 
fight of Pollux and Amytus, with the Cestus, is excellently vela- 
ted by Theocritus, IdyUium 30. 

The CHARIOT-RACES occur as frequently as any of the Circen* 
sian sports. The most remarkable thing, belonging to them, 
was the fiicdons or companies of the charioteers ; according to 
which the whole town was divided, some favouring one company^ 
and some another. The four ancient companies were the Pm- 
sinOf Ithe Russata, the Aiba or Albata, and the Veneta ; the green^ 
the red, the white, and the sky-coloured or sea-coloured. Thia 
distinction was ta^n from the colour of their liveries, and is 
thought to have borne some allusion to the four seasons of the 
year ; the first resembling the spring, when all things arc green ; 
the next, the fiery colour of the sun in the summer ; the third, the 
hpw of autumn ; and the last, the clouds of winter. The JPra« 
sina and the Veneta are not so easy names as the other two ; the 
former is derived from v|«V«y, a leek, and the other from Feneii^ 
or the Venetians, a people that particularly 'a£fect that colour. 

• D^ Re Postka* Ub. 1, csp* S9. 
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The mosi takmg company were commonly the green, especiallj 
under Caligula, Nero, and the following emperors ; aijd in the 
time of Juvenal, as he hints in his eleventh satyr, and with a fine 
stroke of his pen handsomely censures the strange pleasure whick 
the Romans took in the sights, 193. 



"Mihipace 



Immensa nimuieque licet si dicereplehiSf 

Totatn kodie Romam circut capita etjragor aurem 

Percviity eventum viridis quo colligo panni : 

Nam si deficeret^ mcestam attonitamque 'Meres 

Hanc urhem^ veltUi Cannarum in pulvere victit 

Consulibus. ; 

This day all Rome (if I may be allowed. 
Without offence to such a numerous crowd. 
To say all Rome) will in the Circus sweat ; 
Echoes already to their shouts repeat 
Methinks I hear the cry*— i^tuoy, atoay. 
The Green have toon the honour of the day. 
Oh ! should these sports be but one year forborn, 
Rome would in tears her loved diversion mourn : 
And that would now a cause of sorrow yield, 
Great as the loss of Cannae's fatal field. 

Mr Congreve* 

The emperor Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added two 
new companies to the former, the Golden and the Purple ^ Xi« 
philin calls them the Golden and the Silver ; but this seems to 
be a mistake, because the silver liveries would not have been 
enough to distinguish from the white. But these new compa> 
nies were soon after laid down again by the following emperors ^. 

In ordinary reading, we meet only with the Biga, and the 
Qfuxdriga ; but they had sometimes their Sejuges^ Septemjuges^ 
&c. And Suetonius assures us^ that Nero, when he was a per- 
former in the Olympic games, made use of a Decemjugis, a cha-^ 
riot drawn with ten horses coupled together ^. The same em- 
peror sometimes brought in pairs of camels to run the Circo, in- 
stead of horses ^ ; and Heliogabalus obliged elephants to the 
same service ^ 

The races were commonly ended at seven turns round the 
m^cBf though upon extraordinary occasions, we now and^ then 
meet with fewer heats. In the like manner the usual number of 
ndssusy or matches, were twenty-four, though sometimes a fkt 
greater number was exhibited. For Suetonius tells us, that the 
emperor Domitian presented an hundred matdies in one dtsy^. 
De la Cerda will have us believe it is not meant of the number 

« Domitian, eap. 7. ^ Lips. Com. in locum. * Suet. Kcr. e. 14^ 

'Idem, cap. 12. 'Lamprid. in Hdiogab. 'Domit. cap. 4 
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of the matches ; but only one of the chariots, so as to make no 
more than twenty-five misstts .* but his opinion is not taken no- 
tice of by the, critics who have commented on Suetonius. Ser- 
vius % on that verse of Virgil^ Geor. liL 18. 

Centum quadrijugos agitaho adjlumina currus^ 

takes occasion to inform us, that anciently there were always 
twenty-five matches of chariots, four in every match, so as to 
make an hundred in all. The last Missus was set out at the 
charge of the people^ who made a gathering for that purpose ; 
and was therefore called JErarius ; but^ when this custom of a 
supernumerary Missus was laid aside, the matches were no more 
than twenty-four at a time ; yet the last four chariots still kept 
the name of Missus ararius. 

The time when the races should begin was anciently given 
notice of by sound of trumpet But afterward? the common 
sign was the Mappa^ or napkin, hung out at the Praetor's or th& 
chief magistrate's seat. Hence Juvenal calls the Megaknsian 
games, 

Megalesiaca spectacula mappa. Sat. 11. 191. 

The common reason given for this custom is, that Nero being 
once at dinner, and the people making a great noise, desiring 
that the sports might begin, the emperor threw the napkin he 
had in his hand out of the window, as a token that he had grant- 
ed their request. 

The victors in these sports were honoured with garlands, co» 
ronets, and other ornaments, after the Grecian manner ; and^ 
very often, with considerable rewards in money : insomuch that 
Juvenal makes one eminent charioteer able to buy an hundred,, 
lawyers: ^ 

Hinc centum patrimonia caustdicorum^ 
Parte alia solum russatipone lacemce. Sat. vii. IIS. 

, It has been already hinted, that they reckoned the conclusion 
of the race/from the passing by the meta the seventh time : and 
this Propertius expressly confirms, Bcioh 2. Eleg. 24. 

Aut prius infecto deposcit pramia cursu^ 
Septima quam metam triverit arte rota, 

"What charioteer would with the crown be graced, 
*£re his seventh wheel the mark has lightly passed ? 

So that the greatest specimen of art and sleight appears to 
have been, to avoid the meta handsomely, when they maide their 
turns ; otherwise the chariot and the driver would come into 
great danger as well as disgrace : 

« Ad Geor. 3. ^ CftMiodor. lib. Bput. S, 
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'Metajuejervidis 



Evitata rotu. Hon Od. 1. 

On this aceount it is that Theocritus, when he gives a rela- 
tion of the exercises in which they instructed young Hercules, 
assigns him in this point, as a matter of the greatest consequence, 
his own fiither for his tutor: 

"(rsrVf y ^iPuU-M^iU y^' m^futn tut} «t^} f vr0-«f 

Ai^^u ip' Sf iriituHf XC^'f JaAvrcy ifuimii* EiivX, xi, 1 1?* 

To drive the chariot, and with steady skill 
To turn, and yet not break the bending wheel, 
Amphytrio kindly did instruct his son : 
Great in that art ; for he himself had won 
Vast precious prizes on the Ai^ive plains : •\ 

And still the chariot which he drove remains, f reins. > 
Ne^er hurt i'th course, though time had broke the falling j 

{_Mr Creech. 

Tbey who desire to be informed of the exact manner of tliese 
races, which certainly was very noble and diverting, may pos«.- 
bly receive as much pleasure and satisfaction from the descrip- 
tion which Virgil has left us of them in short, as they could ex^- 
pect from the sight itself. Georg. iii* 103. 

Nonne vides ? cum prcecipiti certamine campum 
Carripuere, ruuntque effiisi carcere currus ; 
Cum spes arrecta juvenumj exuUantiaque haurit 
Corda pavorpulmns •* UU instant verbere torto^ 
Ei proni dant lor^ : volat vijervidm axis. 
Jamque humiks^jamque elati sublime videntur 
Aera per vacuum Jerriy atque assurgerein auras. 
Nee mora nee requies : atjulwe nimbus areme 
TolUtur ; humescunt spumisjlatuque sequentum : 
T^ntus amor laudum^ tanine est victoria cures. 

Hast thou beheld, when from 'the goal they start, 
The youthful charioteers with beating heart 
Hush to the race ; and panting scarcely bear 
Th' extremes of fevVish hopes and chUling fear ; 
Stoop to the reins, and lash with all their force ; 
The flying chariot kindles in the course. 
And now a-low, and now a^loft they fly. 
As borne through air, and seem to touch the sky ; 
No stop, no stay, but clouds of sand arise. 
Spurned and cast backward on the follower's eyes 
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The hindmcMtt blows the foam upon the first : 
Such is^e love of praise, and honourable thirst. 

[Afr Dryden. 

The Tro/a, or Ludiis Trofa, is generally referred to the inven- 
tion of Ascanius. It was celebrated by companies of boys neat- 
ly dressed, and furnished with little arms and weapons, who mus- 
tered in the public Circus. They were taken, for the most part, 
out of the noblest families ; and the captain of Chem had the hon- 
ourable tide of Princeps Juventutis ; being sometimes next heir 
to the empire ; and seldom less than the son of a principal sena- 
tor. This custom is so very remarkable, that it would be an un- 
pardonable omission, not to give the whole account of it in Virgil's 
own words ; especially, because the poet, using all his art and 
beauties on this subject, as a compliment tQ A^ugustus (a great 
admirer of the sport) has left us a most inimitable description. 

JEneid. 5. Ver. 545. 

At pater JEncaSf nondum t^ertatnine misso^ 
Custodem ad sese comitemque impubis luli 
Epytidem vocatj etfdam sicfatur ad aurem : 
Fade age^ et Ascanioy si jam puerile paratum 
Agmen hahet secutn^ cursusque instrtmt eqwrum^ 
Ducat avo turmaSy et sese ostendat in armiSf ^ 
Dicj ait. Ipse omnem longo decedere circa 
Infusum populum, et campos jubet esse patentes. 
Incedunt pueri^ pariter^ue ante ora parenium 
Franatis lucent in equts : quos omnis euntes 
Trinacruemiratajremit Trojceque juventus. 
Omnibus in morem tonsa coma pressa corona : 
Cornea binaferunt prcefixa hastiliajerro ; 
Pars kves humero pharetras : It pectore summo 
FlexiHs obtorti per coUum circulus auri, 
Tres equitum numero turmtE^ ternique vagantur 
Ductores : Pueri bis seni quemque secutif 
'' Agmine partito fulgent paribusque Magistris. 
Una acies juvenum^ ducit quam parvus ovantem 
(Nomen avi referens) Priamus, tua clara^ Polite^ 
Progenies, auctura Italos ; quern Thracius albis 
Portat equus bicolor maculis : vestigia primi 
Alba pedis, Jrontemque ostentans arduus albam. 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Latini : 
Parvus Atys, pueroque puer dilectus lulo. 
Extremusyformaque ante omnes pulcher, luhs 
Sidonio est invectus equo ; quern Candida Dido 
Esse sui dederat m'onumentum et pignus amoris* 
Ccetera Trinacriis pubes senioris Acesta 
Fertur equis. 
Excipiu/it plausu pavidosj gaudentque tuentes 
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Dardaniday veterumque agnoscunt ora parenium* 
Postquam omnem keti concessum oculosque suorum 
Lustravere in equis : signum clamore paratis 
Eputides longe dedit^ insonuitquejlagello. 
Olli discurrere paresy atque agmina temi 
Diductis solvere choris : rursusque vocatt 
Convertere vias, infestaque tela tiilere. 
Inde alios ineunt cursusy aliosque recursus, 
Adversis spatiisy alternosque orbibus orhes 
Jmpediunty pugnaque dent simulacra sub armis .- 
Et nunc tergajuga nudanty nunc spicula vertunt 
Infensiyjacta pariter nunc pacejeruntur .• 
Ut quondam Cretajertur labyrinihus in aUa 
PariCftibus textum casis itery ancipitemque 
Mille viis habuisse dolumy qua signa sequendi 
FaUeret indeprensus et irremeabtlis error, 
Haud aliter Teucrum nati vestigia cursu 
Jmpediunt, iexuntquejugas et proelia ludo .* 
Delphinum similesy qui per maria humida nando 
Carpathium Libycumque secant y ludUntqueper undas, 
Hunc morem, kos cursus, atque huec certannna primus 
AscaniuSy longam muris cum cingeret Albani, 
Rettulity et priscos docuit celebrare Latinos / 
Quo puer ipse modoy secum quo Troia pubes, 
Albani docuere suos : hinc maxima porro 
Accepit Roma, et patrium servavit honorem : 
Trqjaque nunc pueri, Trojanum diciter agmen. 

But prince ^neas, e're the games were done^ 

Now called the wise instructor of his 80d> 

The good Epytides, whose faithful hand 

In noble arts the blooming hero trained : 

To whom the royal chief his will declared : 

Go bid Ascanius, if he stands prepared 

To march his youthful troops, begin the course^ 

And let his grandsire^s shade commend his growing forccv 

Thus he ; and ordered straight the swarming tide 

To clear the Circus ; when from every side 

Crowds bear back crowds, and leave an open space^ 

Where the new pomp in all its pride might pass : 

The boys move on, all glittering lovely bright. 

On well reined steeds in their glad parents sight 

Wondering, the Trojan and Sicilian youth 

Crown with applause their virtue's early growth. 

Their flowing iair close flow'ry chaplets gracCj, 

And two fair spears their eager fingers press* 

Part bear gay quivers on their shoulders hung. 

And twists of bending gold lie wreathed along 
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Their purple vest ; which at the neck begun. 
And down their breasts in shining circles ran. 
Three lovely troops three beauteous captains led. 
And tv^ice six boys each hopeful chief obeyed. 
The first gay troop young Priam marshals on, , 
Thy seed, Polites, not to fame unknown. 
That with Italian blood shall join his own : 
Whose kinder genius,' ripening with his years, 
His wretched grandsire^s name to better fortune bears. 
A Thracian steed witli spots of spreading white 
He rode, that pawed, and craved the promised fight ; 
A lovely white his hither fetlock stains; 
And white his high erected forehead shines. 
And next with, stately pace young Atys moved. 
Young Atys, by the young Ascanius loved. 
From this great line the noble Attian stem. 
In Latium nursed, derive their ancient name. 
The third with his command Ascanius graced ; "y 

Whose godlike looks his heavenly race confessed ; > 

So beautiful, so brave, he shone above the rest. J 

His sprightly steed from Sidon's pasture came, 
The noble gift of the fair Tyrian danae. 
And fruitless pledge of her unhappy flame. 
The rest Sicilian coursers all bestrode, 
Which old Alcestes on his guests bestowed. 
Them, hot with beating hearts, the Trojan crew 
Receive with shouts, and with fresh pleasure view ; 
Discovering in the lines of every face 
Some venerable founder of their race. 
And now the youtliful troops their round had made^ 
Panting with joy, and all the crowd surveyed ; 
When sage Epytides, to give the sign. 
Cracked his long whip, and made the course begin. 
At once they starts and spur with artful speedy 
'Till in the troops the lit^e chiefs divide 
The close battalion ; then at once they turn. 
Commanded back, while from their fingers borne. 
Their hostile darts a-lofl upon the wind 
Fly shivering : Then in circling numbers joined. 
The managed coursers with due measures bound. 
And run the rapid ring, and trace the mazy round. 
Files facing files, their bold companions dare. 
And wheel, and charge, and urge the sportive war. 
Now flight they feign, and naked backs expose ; 
Now with turned spears drive headlong on the foes ; 
And now, confederate grown, in peaceful ranks they close, 
As Crete's famed labyrinth to thousand ways. 
And thousand darkened walls the guest conveys ; 

& 
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Endless, inextricable rounds amuse^ 

And DO kind track the doubtful passage shews. 

So the glad Trojan youth their winding course 

Sp(Nting pursue ; and charge tlie rival force. 

As sprightly dolphins in some calmer road 

Play round the silent waves, and shoot along the flood'. 

AscaniuSy when- (the rougher storms overblown). 

With happter fates he raised fair Albans town ; 

This yooffftftt) sport, this solemn race renewed. 

And with new rites made the plain Latins proud^ 

Frioi^ Alban sires, th' hereditary game 

To matchless Rome by long successioiv catne ; 

And the fair youth in this diversion tpained, 

Troy they still call, and the brave Trojan band. 

X^azius in his commentaries de Bepub. Romana^ fancies the 
justs and tournaments so much in fashion about two or three 
hundred years ago, to have owed Uieir original to this Ludus 
jtrojtBy and that Tornamenia is but* a corruption of Tryamenta ; 
^d the learned and noble Du Fresne acquaints ui that many 
are of the same opinion. However, tliough the word may per- 
haps be derived with more probability from the French Tourner^ 
to turn round with agility ; yet the exercises have so much re-' 
semblance, as to prove the one an imitation of the other. 

The Pj/rrhice, or SaUatio Pyrrhicay is commonly believed to 
be the same with the sport already described. But, besides, that 
none of the ancients have left any tolerable grounds for such a 
conjecture, it will* appehr a different gatkie, if we look a little in- 
to its original, and on the manner of tlie performance. The ori- 
ginal is, by some, referred to Minerva, who led up a dance in 
her armour, after tl&e conquest of the iTitans ; by others^ to the 
Curetes or Corybcntes^ Jupiter^s guard in his cradle ; who leaped 
up and down, clashing ^heir weapons, to keep old Saturn ironif 
hearing the cries o^ bis infant son. Pliny attributes the invention 
to Pyrrhus, son to Achilles, who instituted such a company of 
dancers at the funeral of his father \ I^oweVer, that it was very 
ancient is plain from Homer; who, as he hints at it In several 
descriptions, so particularly he makes the exact form and man* 
ner ot it to be engraved on the shield of Achilles, given him by 
Vulcan. The manner of the performance seems to have consist- 
ed chiefly in the nimble turning of the body, and shifting every 
part, as if it were done to avoid the stroke of an enemy ; and 
therefore this was one of the exercises in which they trained the 
young 8<$idie.rs. Apuleius describes a Pyrrhick dance, perform- 
ed by young men and inaids together ^ ; which alone would b^ 
enough to (ustisgutish it from the Ltidus Trojce. The best ac« 
count we meet with of the Pyrrhick dance is m Claudian's poem 
on the six:th consulship of Honoriod: 

« NRt. Hisk Ub. ^7. k MUeSiv. lib. 1<K 
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•M/hHatot hie scepe choros^ certaque vagandi 
Textas fegefugas^ inconfusosque recursus^ 
]Ei pulchras errorum artes, jucundaque Martti 
Cemimus : msontdt cum verbere signa magister^ 
MtUatosque edant pariter tot pectora mqtus^ 
tn lattis allisis clypeis, aut rursus in altum 
Vibrati^ : grave parma sonat mucronis acuti 
Verhere, et untbonum ptdsu modulante resuUatii 
Ferreut altemo doncentus clauditur evUdi 

Here too the warlike daikcers bless our sigh^ 
Their artful wand'rihg^ and theii^ laws of fight. 
And unconfusM return, and inoffensive fight; 
Soon as the master^s crack proclaims the prizei 
Their moving breasts in tuneful changes rise ; 
The shields isalute their sides, or straight are showti 
In air high waving ; deep the targets groan 
Struck with alternate swords, which thence rebound. 
And end the concert and the sacred sound. 

The most ingeflious M^ Cartwright, author of the Royal Slave, 
having occasioh to present a warlike dance in that piece, .^ok 
the measures of it from this ptoage of Claudian, as the most ex-^ 
itct pattern antiquity had left. And in the printed play, he has 
given no other description of that dance, than by setting down 
the verses whence it is copied. 

Julius Scaliger tells us of himself that, while a youth, He had 
often danced die Pyrrhic before the emperor Maximilian, to the 
ama2sement of all Germany; and that the eihperor was once so 
surprized at his warlike activity, as to cry out, ** this boy Was 
** either bom in a ebat df niail, instead of & skin, or else has been 
^ rocked id one itastead of a cradle ^^' 



CHAP. III. 

OJ^ mt SHOWd Ot WILD fitAStS, AKD OJT TH£ NAUMACHIiE. 

The shows of beasts were in general designed for the honour df 
Diana the patroness of hunting. For this purpose, no cost wag 
vj)ared to fetch the most different creatures from the farthest 
|»arts of the world \ Hence Claudian^ 

„■■ I.M., rattbtu pars ibat onustis 

Perjreta veljluvios ; exsaneuis de^era torpet 

Bemigisp et propriam metu^at navita mereemk 

■■■ ■■■ M l. ■ ■ ■ ■ fll Ml— II I i* ■' 

« Poet. Ult». 1. cap. 18^ 



—- »Part in laden veesels cajne. 
Borne on the rougher waves, or gentler stream; 
The fainting slave let fall his trembling oar; 
And the pale master fear'd the freight he bore. 

And presently after^ 

■ Quodcunque tremendum est 
Dentibi4S, aut inngne jubis^ out nohUe cornUf 
Aut rigidum setts capitur^ decus omne timarque 
Sylvarum^ non caute latent^ non mole resistunt. 

All that, with potent teeth ccwnmand the plain. 
All that run horrid with ereqted rnane^ 
Or proud of stately ho'rns, or bristling hair, 
At once the forest^s ornament and fear ; 
Tom frqm their desarts by the Roman power. 
Nor strength can save, nor craggy dens secure^ 

Some creatures were presented merely as strange sights and 
rarities, as the crocodiles, and several outlandish birds and 
beasts ; others for the combat^ as lions, tygers, leopards, &c. 
other creatures, either purely for delight, or else for the use of 
the people, at such times as they were allowed liberty of catch- 
ing wliatthey could for themselves, as hares, deer, and the like. 
We may reckon up threq sorts of diversions with the beasts, 
which all went under the common name of Venatio i^ the first, 
when the people were permitted to run after the beasts, and 
catch what they could for their own use ; the second, when the 
beasts fought witli one another ; and the last, when. they were 
thought out to engage with men. 

When the people were allowed to lay hold on what they 
eould get, and carry it off for their own use, they called it Ve* 
natio direptionis : This seems to have been an institution of the 
emperors. It was many times presented with extraordinary 
charge, and great variety of contrivances ; the middle part of 
the Circus being set all over wiA trees, removed thither by 
main force, and fastened to huge planks, which were laid on. the 
ground ; these, being covered with earth and turf, represented 
a natural forest, into which the beasts being let from the Cavea, 
or dens, under ground^ the people, at a sign given by the empe- 
ror, fell to hunting them^ and carried away, what they killed, t» 
regale upon at home. The beasts usudly givejn were boars, 
deer, oxen, and sheep. Sometimes all kinds of birds were pre- 
sented after the same manner. The usual way of letting the 
people know what they should seize, was by scattering among 
them little tablets or tickets, (tesseras) which entitled those 
who caught them- to the contents of their inscription. Some- 
times every ticket was marked with, such a sum of money, pay- 
able to the first taker. These largesses were in general termci 

1 
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Missiliaf from their being thrown anA dispensed among the mul- 
titude*. 

The fights betfeeeh beasts were exhibited with great variety; 
sometimes we find a tyger matched with a li6n, sometimes a lion 
with a bully a bull with an elephaht, a rhinoceros wJth a bear, 
&c. sometimes we meet witih a deer huntcfd oh the area by a 
pack of dogs. But the most wonderful sight was, when, by 
* bringing t)ie water into the amphitheatre, huge sea monsters 
were introduced to combat with wild beasts : 

Nee nobis fantum syhestria Cdmere fnonstra 
Contrgity iBquoreos ego cum cert'anHbiis ursis 
Spectavi vitulos. Calphtim. Edog. ?• 

Nor sylvan monsters we alone have viewed, y 

But huge sea cdves, dyed red with hostile blood C 

Of bears, lie floundVing in the wond'roQs Hood. j 

The men that engaged with wild beasts had the common 
name of DestiariL Some of these were condemned persons, 
and have been taken notice of in other places ^ ; others hired 
themselves at a set pay, like the Gladiators ; and, like them too, 
had their schools where they were instructed and initiated in 
such combats. We find several Of the nobility and gentry many 
times vduntarily undertaking a part in these encounters. And 
Juvenal acquaints us, that the very women were ambitious of 
shewing their courage on the like occasions, though with the for- 
feiture of t}ieir mo&aty : 

Cum ' M cevia Tuscuin 

Figat aprum^ et nuda teneat venabuh mamma, S^t. i. 2!^. 

Or when with naked breast the mannish whore 
Shake's the broad spear against the Tuscan boar. 

And Martial cohipliments the emperor Domitiato very hand- 
soineiy on the s^me account* Spectac. vi. 

Beli^er inidctis quod Mars tibi stevit in armis^ 

Non satis e«f, Ctesar^ savit et ipsa Venus. 
Prostratum vasta Nemees in vaUe leonem 

Nobile et Herculeumjama canebat opus. 
Pfisca fides taceat : Nam post tua munera^ Casar^ 

H€ecjamjceminea vidimus acta manu. 

^ Not Mars alone his bloody urms shall wield ; 
Venus, when Caesar bids, shall take the field, 
Nor only wear the breeches, but the shield. 
The savage tyrant of the woods and plain, 

^ Bullenger de Ven* Cird. tap. 23. » Bo«k 3* Chap. 1^. 
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By Hercules in doubtful combat dain^ 
Still fills our ears within the Nemean vale ; 
And muMy rolls the mighty wonder tell : 
No wonder now ; for Caesar's reign has shown 
A woman's equal power : fhe Sffme |«nown 
Gain'd by the distaff which the club had won. 

Those who coped on the plain ground with beasts, coqnnpn- 
ly met with a very unequal match ; and therefore^ for the niost 
party their safety consisted in the nimble turning of their body, 
and leaping up an^ down to delude the force of their adversary. 
Therefore Martial may very well make a hero of the man wh^ 
slew twenty beasts, all let in upon him at once» though we 8U|»- 
pose them to have been of the inferior kind : 

Herculem laudis numereiur gloria : plus fiisi 
Bis denos pariter perdqmuissejeras. 

Qomt the tw^vQ feats that Hercules has jfoDC^; 
Yet twenty make a greater, joined in one. 

But becau^ this way of engaging^mmonly proved succe8»>. 
ful to the bieasts, they had other ways of dealing with them, ms 
by assailing them with darts, spears, and other missive weapons. 
Item the higher parts of the amphitheatre, where they were se- 
cure from their reach ; so as by some means or other they eom^ 
inonly contrived to dispatch three or four hundred beasts in one 
show. 

In the show of wild beasts exhibited by Julius Csesar in liis 
third consulship, twenty elephants were opposed to five hundred 
footmen ; and twenty more with turrets on their backs, sixtj 
men were allowed to defend each turret, engaged with five hun- 
dred foot, and as many horse ^ 

The Naumachia owe their original to the time of tfae first 
Punic war, when the ^omaps first initiated their men in the 
knowledge of sea affairs. After the inipr9vement of m^y yearly 
they were designed as well for the gratifying the sight, as for 
encreasing their naval experience and discipline ; aind therefore 
composed one of the solemn shows, by which the mi^istrates 
or emperors, or any affecters of popularity, so often made their 
cdurt to the people. 

The usual accounts, we have of these exercises, seem to re* 
-present them as nothing else but the image of a naval, fight. 
But it is probable that sometimes they did not engage in any 
hostile manner, but only rowed fairly for the victory. This con« 
lecture may be confirmed by the authority of Virgil, who is ac- 
knowledged by all the critics in his descriptions of the gaoaen 
find exercises to have had an eye always to his own country, 

'^' I. ' « ' ' " — — — — ■ 

» riin. Nat. Hist. lib. 8. cap. 7. 
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.and to have dravni them after the manner of the Roman sports. 
Now the sea contention, which he presents us with, is barely a 
. trial of swiftness in the vessels, end of skill in managing the ^ars, 
as is most admirably delivered in his fifth book : 1 14* 

Prima pares ineunt gravibus certamina remis 
Quatuor ex omni deUda claste carina^ iec. 

The NoMimadhia of Claudius, which he piresented on tlie Fu« 
eine lake before he drained it, desjerye to be particularly men- 
tioned, not more for the grea^ess of the s^o^^^han for the be- 
haviour of the emperor ; wlio whea the /pon^batants passed be* 
fore him with so melanchoJy a greeting as» Ave imperator^ mori- 
iuri te salutantf returned in answer, Avete vos; which when they 
vould gladly have inteipreted a? an act of favour, and a grant 
of their lives, he soon g;ftye them to understand that it proceed- 
ed from the contrary |tfincif4je of barbarous cruelty, and insenr 
sibility*. 

The most celebrate^ Naumofhue were those of the emperor 
Domitian ; in whict^i were ^gaged such a vast number of ves- 
sels as Fould have ^dmo^ formed two complete navies ^ for a 
proper fights together with a proportionable channel of water^ 
equalling the dimensions of a natural river* Martial has a very 
genteel turn on this subject* Spectae. 24. 

i^i attis i^ies longis seriu spectator ab oris^ 

Cut lux prima sacri muneris ista dies, 
* Ne ie decipiai ratibus navaUs Enyoy 

Ei par undafretis : hie mado terra Juit* 
Non credis ? species dum laxent aquora Martem g 

Parva mora est, dices, hie modo pontus erat* 

Stranger whoever from distant parts arrivM^ 
]But t& one sacred day in Rome hast liv'd : 
Mistake not the wide flood, and pompous show 
Of naval combat^ ; here was land but now. 

You'll cry with wonder, here but now was sea ! j 

It is rehited of the emperor Heliogabalus, that, in a rqpresei^^ 
tation of a naval fight, he filled the channel where the ve«ete 
were to ride, with wine instead of water ^ ; a story scarce ere* 
4ible, thou^ we have the highest conceptions of his crodigious 
luxury and extravagance. 

• Sueton. Claud, c 43. faciU Axu XIH. ^ Sa^Q hi ^^t9», fs. ^ 

^ Lampridius in Heliog^b* 



Is this bey^ond your credit? Only stay 
^Till frop^ the fight the vessels bear away ; 
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CHAP. IV. 



OF THE GLADIATORS. 



J HE first rise of the Gladiators is referred to the ancient cu»- 
tom of killing persons at the funerals of great men. For the 
old heathens iancying the ghosts of the deceased to be satisfied, 
and rendered propitioos by haman blood, at first they xwed to 
buy captives^ or untoward slaves, and ofibred them at die obse- 
quies ; afterwards they contriTed to veil ovei' their impious bar* 
barity with the specious show of pleasure 'and volurrtary com- 
bat ; and therefore, training up such persons as they had procu* 
red in some tolerable inrowledge of weapons ; upon 4he iky ap« 
pointed for the sacrifices to the departed ghosts, they obliged 
• Munu$ daiia^ them to maintain a moTtA encounter at Aie tombs 
imium. of their friemis. The first show of GladitfMns * 

exhibited at Rome, was that of M. mid D. Brutus, iipoii the 
death of their father, A. U. C. 490, in the consulship of A^ 
Claudius, and M. Firiviusr*. 

Within a little time, when ihey found the people exceeding- 
ly pleased with such bbody entertainments, they resolved to 
give them the like diversion as soon as possible, and therefore 
it soon grew into a custom, that not only the heir of any great 
or rich citizen newly deceased, but that all the principal magis- 
trates, should tdce occasions to present the people with these 
shows, in order to procure their esteem and afiection. Nay, the 
very priests were sometimes the exhibitors of such impipus pomps; 
for we meet with the Ijidi Pontificales in Suetonius *, and with 
the Ludi Sacerdotales in Pliny ^ 

As for the emperors, it was so much their interest to ingratiate 
themselves with the commonalty, that they obliged them with 
these shows almost i^on all occasions ; as on their birdiday, at 
the time of a triumph, or after any signal victory, at the conse- 
cration of any public edifices, at the games which several of them 
instituted to return in such a term of yeans ; wkh many others, 
which occur in every historian. 

And as the occasions of these solennities w«re so prodigiously 
encreased, in the same manner was the leagth of them, and the 
number of the combatants. At the first show exhibited by the 
Bruti/it is probable there were only thwe fik -of Gladiators, as 
Itoay be gathered from that of Ausonius : 

Tres primas Thracum pugnas^ iribus or dine helUs^ 
Juniada* patrio iriferias misere sepulchro, 

-* V«l. Max. lib. 2. cap. 4. » August, c. 44. « Epist. lib. %* 
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Yet Juliufl 'Cteeur in hit MdiAeatap presented three hundred 
and twenty pair %. The excellent Titus exhibited a show of Gla-^ 
diators, wild beasts, and representations of sea-fights, «n hundred 
days together ^ ; and Trajan, as averse from cruelty as tlie for- 
mer, continiied the solemnity of this nature an hundred and 
twenty-three days, during which be brought oat a thousand pair 
of Gladiators ^ Two thousand men of the same profession were 
listed by the emperor Otho to serve against Vitellius. Nay, long 
befope tins, ^ey were so very nmnerous, that, in the time of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy, an order passed to send all the Gladiators 
up and down into the garrisons, for fear they should raise any dis- 
turbance ill the <My % by joining with the ^saffected party. And 
Plutarch informs ^s, that the ^mous Spartacus, who at. last ga« 
thered such a numerous force si& to put Rome under aotde unu- 
9a$A apprehensions, was no m4>r« than a Gladiator, who, breaking 
out from a show at Verona, with the rest of his gang, dared pro- 
claim wtt: against the Roman state ^. 

in the mean titne, the wise and the better Romans were very 
sensible <Mf tlie dangerous consequences w^ich a coiTuption of 
this nalwre might prodac^ ; and therefore Cicero preferred a law, 
that no person should exhibit a show of Gladiators within two 
years before he appeared candidate for an office '. Julius Caesar 
ordered, that only sucli a number of men of this profession should 
be in Rome at a time K Augustus decreed that only two shows 
of Gladiators should be presented in a year, and never above sixty 
pair of combatants in a show^. Tiberius proxided by an order 
of senate, that no person should have the privilege of gratifying 
the people with such a solemnity, unless he was wo^h four hun- 
dred thousand Sesterces *. 

Nerva in a great measure regulated this a&ir, after the many 
abuses of the former emperors ; but the hctoour of entirely remo* 
ving this barbarity <nit of the Roman world was reserved for 
Constantine the great, which he perfb)*med about the year of the 
city 1067, nigh six hundred years afta: their first institution. 
Yet under Consta»tius, Theodosius, and Valentinian, the same 
cruel humour «hegaB to revive, until a final stop was put to it by 
the emperor Hoiortus ; the occasion of which is given at large 
by the authors of eodemstical history. 

This much may be proper to observe in general, concerning 
the origin, increase^ and restraint of this custom. For our far- 
ther intbrnuitton, k will be necessary to take particular notice of 
die condition of the Gladiators, of their several orders or kinds, 
and of their manner of duelling, 

Ab for their condition, they were commonly slaves, or cap- 
tives ; for it was an ordinary custom to sell a disobedient servant 

• Plutarch in Ceesar. * Dio. lib. 68. " Tacitus. ** Sallust. 

Catilin. • Plutarck in Crass. " ^ Cicero in Vstin* sSuet. C«8. 

cap. 10* ^Dio. ^Tacit.AD.4. 
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to the Lamsta^ or the instructors of the Gladiators, who« after 
thej had titught them some part of their skilly let them out for 
money at a show. Yet tne freemen soon put in for a share of 
this privilege to ke killed in jest; and accordingly many times 
ifiined themselves to hire for the amphitheatre, whence they had 
the name of Auctoraiu Nay, the knights and noblemen, and 
even the senators tkemsehres at last were not ashamed to take 
up the same profession, some to keep themselves from starving, 
af^r they had squ^deced away their estates, an4 others to cur- 
ry favour with the emperors ; so that Augustus was forced to 
command by a putriic edict, that none of the senatorian order 
should turn Gladiators*; and soon after, he laid the same res- 
tsaimt OB the knights K Yet these prohibitions were so little re- 
garded by the foUowing princes, that Nero presented at one show 
(if the numbers in Suetonius are not eortup]ked\ 400 sei^ton^ 
and 600 of the Equestrian rank ^ - ' 

But aU this will look like no wonder, when, upon a farther 
search, we meet with the very women engaging in these public 
encounters, particularly under Neiio and Domitian. Juvenal h<« 
exposed them very handsoo^ely for this n^an!|ijrfi hiuopur in hi^ 
sixth satire, 254 : 

Qfiole decut rertm^ jfi confugis auctiofyif 
BaUeus et mat^iae^ et cr^Ue^ crunsque sinistrf 
Dimidium tegrjuen T vel si diversa movebpt 
Pr/oeUa^ iuJeRx, ocreas pendente pueUa, 
Ha sunt qua tenui Sudani in cyclade : quarun^ 
Delicias et panniculus bombj/cinus urit. 
Adspice quojremitu momtratos perferai ictus^ 
Et quanta galea curvetur pondere ; quanta 
JPopUtibus sedeat, quant densajascia libro f 

Oh r what a decent sight 'tis to behold 
All thy wife^s magazine by auction sold ! 
The belt, the created pkime, the several suits 
Of armour, mid the Spanish-leatlier boots ! 
Yet these are they that cannot bear the heat 
Of figured silks, and under sarsenet sweat 
Behold the strutting Amazonian whore 
She stands in guard, with her right foot before; 
Her coats tucked up, and all her motions Just, 
c6he stamps, and then cries hah ! at every thrust. 

MrDfyden. 

Yejt the women wen not the most inconsiderable performers, 
Ibr a more ridiculous set of combatants are stiU behind ; and thesp 
were the dwarfs, who encountering one another, or the women, 

«^Dk>. Mb 48^ >Sueton. Aug. cao. 43. Die. Ulv 4^ ^ I^^e^. 

K«r. cap. 12. 
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1$ these- pal^lic 4iversion«» gave a very pleasant eDtertainmeotv 
Statius has left us this elegant description of them : Syly. ). vi. 57. 

Hie audax subit ordo pumilormn, 

Quos natura brevi statu perdctos^ 

Nodosum setnel in globuth ligavit. 

Edunt vtdnera, conieruntque dextras^ '> 

Et mortem sibi^ qtta mauu^ minentup, 

Ridet Mars pater) et cruenta Virtus / 

Casuraque vagis grues rapinis, 

Mirantur pumilosjerociores. 

. To mortal combat next succeed 
Pold tencers of the pigmy breed. 
Whom Nature, when she half had wrought, 
^ot worth her farther labour thought, . ' 

But closed the rest in one hard koot. 
With what a grace they drive their blow, 
And ward their jolt-head iVom their foe ; 
Old Mars and rigid Virtue smile 
At their redoubted champions toil. 
And cranes, to please the mob, let fly. 
Admired to see their enemy 
So often by themselves o'ercome. 
Inspired with nobler hearts at Rome. 

The several kinds of Gladiators worth observing were the Re* 
iiariif the Secutores^ the Myrmillones^ the Thracians, the Sam^ 
nites, the Pinnirapi, the Essedarii^ and the Andabata. But, be- 
fore we enquire particularly into the distinct orders, we may take 
notice of sevf^nd names attributed in common to some of every 
kind upon various occasions. Thus we meet with the Gladiaid* 
res Meridianiy who engaged in the aileriioon, the chief part of 
the show being finished in the morning. Gladiatores Fiscales^ 
those who were maintained out of the emperor^s Fiscus, or pri- 
vate treasury, such as Arrian calls Ku/trei^cg fuftft^x,^, Ca»ar% 
Gladiators : Gladiatores Postulatitii^ commonly uiei) of art ai^d 
experience, whom ^e people particularly desired the emperor to 
produce ; Gladiatores Catervarii, fiuch a3 did not fight by pairs^ 
^ut in small companies, Suetonius pses Catervarii Pugiles in the 
same sense \ Gladiatores Ordinarily such as were presented ac- 
cording to the common manner, apd at the usual time, and fouglit 
the ordinary way ; on which account they were distinguished 
from the Catervarii^ and the Postulaiitii, 

As for the several kinds already reckoned up, they owed their 
distinction to their country, their arms, their way of fighting, and 
^uch circumstances, and may be thus, in short, described : 

The Reiiarius was dressed in a short coat hating a Fuscina pr 
^ ■ , • ■ « 

4 Aug. cap. 4,?- 
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trident in his left-hand, and a net in his right, with which lie en- 
deavoured to entangle his adversary, and then Tvnth his trident 
might easily dispatch him ; on his head he wore only a hat tied 
mider his chin with a broad ribbon. The Secuior was armed 
with a buckler and a helmet, wherein was the picture of a fish, 
in allusion to the net. His weapon was a scymetar, or Falx su- 
pina. He was called Secutor^ because if the Retiarius, against 
whom he was always matched, should happen to fail in casting 
his net, his only safety lay in flight ; so that in this case he plied 
his heels as fast as he could about the place of combat, till 
he had got his net in order for a second throw ; in the mean 
time this Secutor or follower pursued him, and endeavdured to 
prevent his design. Juvenal is very happy in the account he 
gives us of a young nobleman that scandalously turned Retiarius 
in the reign of Nero ; nor is there any relation of this sort of com- 
bat so exact in any other author. 

— — Et ilUc 
Dedecus urbis habes : nee myrmillonis in armi&^ 
Nee clypeo Gracchum pugnantem autjdlce supina, 
(Damnat enim tales habitus^ sed damnat et odit :) 
Nee galea Jaeiem abscondit^ movet eece tridentem, 
Postquam librata pendentia retia dextra 
Nequicquam effudit, nudum ad spectacula vultum 
Erigit, et totajiigit agnoscendus arena. 
Credamus ttmca, dejaucibus aurea cum sc 
Porrighty et longo jactetur spira galero : 
Ergo ignominiam graviorem pertulit omni 
Vmnere^ cum Oraeckojussus pugnate secutor. Sat. viii* 195. 

Go to the lists where feats of arms are shown , ") 

There you'll find Gracchus, from Patrician, grown > 

A fencer, and the scandal of the town. j 

Nor will he the Myrmillo's weapons bear. 

The modest helmet, he disdains to wear. 

As Retiarius he attacks his £oe\ 

First waves his trident ready for the throw, 

Next casts his net, but neither levelled right, 

He stares about, exposed to public sight ; 

Then places all his safety in his flight. 

Room for the noble Gladiator ! see 

His coat and liat-band shew his quality. 

Thus when at last the brave Myrmillo knew 

'Twas Gracchus was the wretch he did pursue, 

To conquer such a coward grieved him more. 

Than if he many glorious wounds had bore. ' 

[Mr Stepney. 

Here the poet seems to make the Myrmillo the same as the 
Secutor, and thus all the comments explain him. Yet Lipsius 
will have the MyrmiUones to be a distinct order, who fought 
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eompletdy armed; and therefore he believes them to be the 
CrupeUarii of Tacitus % so called from some old Gallic word, ex* 
pressing tliat they could only creep along by reason of their hea- 
vy armour. 

The Thracians made a great part of the choicest Gladiators, 
that nation having the general repute of fierceness and cruelty 
beyond the rest of the world. The particular weapon they used 
was the Sica, or falchion ; and the defence consisted in a Far- 
ma, Qr little round shield, proper to their country. 

The original of the Samnite gladiators is given us by Livy ; 
The CampanianSy says he, bearing a great hatred to tlie Samnites, 
they armed a part of their Gladiators af^er the fashion of that 
country, and called them Samnites^. What these arms were, 
he tells us in another place ; they wore a shield broad at the top 
to defend the breast and shoulders, and growing more narrow 
towards the bottom, that it might be moved with the greater 
convenience ; they had a sort of belt coming over their breasts, 
a greave on their left foot, and a crested helmet on their heads ; 
whence it is plain that description of the Amaizonian fencer al^ 
ready given from Juvenal is expressly meant of assuming the 
armour and duty of a Samnite gladiator : 

BaUeus, et maniccB^ et cristcBy crurisque sinistri 
Dimidium tegmen. 

The PinniB^ which adorned the Samnite^s helmet, denomina- 
ted another sort of gladiators Pi/in/ro^i, because, being matched 
with the Samnites, they used to catch at those PinncB^ and bear 
them off in triumph, as marks of the/r victory. Dr Holiday takes 
the Pinnirapus to be the same as the Retiarius^. 

Lipsius fancies the Procuratoresj mentioned by Cicero in his 
oration for P. Sextius, to have been a distinct species, and that 
they were generally matched with the Samnites ; though per- 
haps the words of Cicero may be thought not to imply so much* 

The Hoplomachif whom we meet with in Seneca** and Sueto- 
nius S may probably be the same either with the Samnites or 
Mi/rmilloneSy called by the Greek name a^)\AfiU^«if because they 
fought in armour. 

The Essedariij mentioned by the same authors % and by Tul- 
ly ff, were such as on some occasions engaged one another out of 
*E$6e/i£L ^^^^^^ *> though perhaps at other times they fought 
on foot like the rest.. TKe E^ssedum was a sort of wag- 
gon, from which the Gauls and the Britons used to assail the 
Romans in. their engagements with them. 

The AndabatcBy or 'AvttUrouy fought on horseback, with a sort 

• Annal. lib. 5. '»Lih. 9. "^ Illustration on Juvenal, Sat. 3. ^ Con- 
trovers, lib. 3. "In Calig. 3. *'Senec. Epist. 39. Sueton. Calig. 35. 
Claud. 21. «In Epistolis. 
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df hehnct that Covered all the face and ey^, arid therefore, An^ 
dabatarum more pugnare^ is td Combat blindfold. 
^- As to the manner of the gladiators combats^ we cannot appre- 
hend it fully, unless we take in what was done before, and what 
^ afti^r the fight, ds well as the actual engagement When any 
pen^ori designed to oblige the people with a show, he set up bills 
iil the public places, giving an account of the time, the number 
ftfthe gladiators, and other circumstances. This the}& called 
Slunus pronunciarCj or proponere ; and the Ubelli or bills were 
sometimes termed Edicta ; many times, besides these bills, they 
set up great pictures, on which were described the manner of 
the fight, and the effigies of some of the most celebrated gladia>- 
tors, whom they intended to bring out. This custom is elegant- 
ly described by Horace, Book 2. Sat. vii. 95 i 

Vel cum Pausiaca iorpes, tnsanef iabella, 
Qfiipeccas minus atque egot cum Fulvi, Rutubaque 
Aut Piucideiani^ cotitento popUte^ miror 
Prcelia, Tubrica picta aut carbone^ velut d 
Revera jntgnentfjeriant, vitentque mgventes 
Arma viri ? 

Or when on some rare piece you wondVing stand. 
And praise the colours, and the master^s hand^ 
Arc you less vain than J, when in the street 
The painted canvas holds my ravished sight ? 
^Yhere with bent knees the skilful fencers strive 
To speed their pass, as if they moved alive ; 
And with new sleights 8o well expressed engage. 
That I amased stare up^ and think them on the staged; 

At the appointed day for the show, in the first place, the gla^ 
diators were brought out all. together, and obliged to take a cir- 
cuit round the Arena in a very solemn and pompous manner. 
After tiiis they proceeded paria componere, to match them by 
pairs, in which care was used to make the matches equal. Be 
fore the combatants fell td it in earnest, they tried their skill 
against one another with h>ore harmless weapons, as the Rudes, 
spears without heads, the blunted swords, the files, and such like. 
This Cicero admirably obser\es : '< Si in illo ipso gladiatorio vi- 
*^ tx certamine, quo ferro decernitur, tarnen ante congresstun 
*^ multa fiunt, qus non ad vulnus, sed ad sp^deni valere videan- 
** tur ; quanto magis hoc ill oratione expectandum est ? '* <' If 
*^ in the mortal combats of the Gladiators, Where the victory is 
*^ decided by arms, before they actually engage, there are seve- 
*^ ral flourishes given, more for a show of* art than a design of 
*' hurting ; how much more proper would this look in the con- 
«< tention of an orator > ^' This flourishing before the fight was 
called in common Prcelusio^ or, in respect to the swords only, 
Veniiltttio. This exercise was continued, till the trumpets sounder 



itig gave tbem itotiee to enter on more desperate encooitterS) and 
ihen they wer^ said vertere arma'i 

-r-^^Ita rem natdm esse intelligo, 

^ecessum est voriisarmis depugnarier. Plaut. 

Ilie terms of striking were petere and repetere; of avoiding 
a J}low, exire, Virg. Mn. v. 4^8. 

Corpore tela modo^ atque oculis vigilantibns exit. 

When an}' person received a remarkable wound, either his ad^ 
inersary or the people used to cry out, habet^ or hoc habet. This 
Virgil alludes to, iEneid xii. 294« 

-— « Teioque arantem multa^ trabali 

Desuper alius equo graviter ferity atque itajatur. 

Hoc habet : hac trtagnis fuelior data iHctima divi^ 

* > / Him, as mueh he prayed^ , 

\Vith his huge spear Messapus deeply struck 
From his high courser's back, and chasing spoke^ 
* He has it ; ' iind to this auspicious blow 
A nobler vic^m the great gods shall owe^ 

The party who was worsted submitted his armisr, arid acknor^ 
liedged himself conquered ; yet this would not save his life, un- 
1^6 the people pleased^ and therefore he made his application 
to them for pity. The two signs of favour and dislike given by 
the people were, premere poUicenty and vertere pollkem„ phrases 
whicli the critics have quarrelled much about to little purpose. 
But M. Dacier seems to have been more happy in his explanation 
than his predecessors. The former he takes to be a clenching 
of the fingefrs of botli hands^between one another, and so hol-'^ 
ding the two thumbs upright close together. This wb$ done to 
express their admiration of the art and courage shewed by both 
combatants, and a sign to the conqueror to spare the life of his 
iihtagouist, as having performed his part remarkably well. * 
Hence H6race, to signify the extraordinary commendation that 
a man could give to one of his own temper and disposition^^ 
says, £p. xviii. QQ : 

Fautor utroque tuum laudabit polUce ludum. 

And Menander has itixrvhwi whS^m^ to press th£Jingef%^ A eUff- 
torn on the Grecian stage, designed for a mark of approbatioir, 
answerable to our clapping. 

But the contrary motion, or bending back of the thumb^^ 
signified the dissatisfaction of the spectators^ and authorjz^ed the 
victor to kill the other combatant outright for a coward : 



'Verso poUice vulgi 



Qjuemlibet occtdunt populariter. Juv. Sat 3« 3^, 
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Where influenced by the rabble^s bloody will. 
With thumbs bent back, they popularly kilL 

Besides this privilege of the people, the emperor^ seem to 
have had the liberty of saving whom they thought fk, when they 
were present at any solemnity^ and^ perhaps, upon the bare 
coming in of the emperor into the place of combat, the Gla- 
diators, who in that instant had the worst of it, were delivered 
from farther danger : 

Casarit adveniu ttUu Gladiator arena 
Exit, et auxilium. non leve vultus habet^ 

Where Csesar comes, the worsted fencer lives. 
And his bare presence (like the gods) reprieves. 

After the engagement there were several marks of favour con- 
ferred on the victors, as many times a present of money, per- 
haps gathered up among the spectators, which Juvenal alludes 
to. Sat. 7 : 

Accipe victori populus quod postuiat aurum, 

— Take the gains 

A conquering fencer firom the crowd obtains. 

But the most common rewards were the pileus and the rudis ; ' 
the former was given only to such Gladiators as were slaves, for 
a token of their obtaining freedom. The rudh seems to have 
been bestowed both on slaves and freemen, but with this differ- 
ence, that it procured for the former no more than a discharge 
from any farther performance in public, upon which they com- 
monly turned lanistts^ spending their time in training up young 
fencers. Ovid calls it tuta rudis : 

Tutaque deposito pQsdtur ense rudis. 

But the rudisy when given to such persons as, being free^ had 
hired themselves out for these shows, restored them to a full en- 
joyment of their liberty. Both these sorts of rudiarii^ being 
excused from farther service, had a custom to hang up their 
arms in the temple of Hercules, the patron of their profession, 
and were never called out again, without their consent. Horace 
has given us a full account of this custom, in his first epistle to 
Maecenas : 

Prima dicte mihiy summa dicende camcena, 
(Spcctatum satis, et donaiurkjwn rude, quarts^ 
Maecenas, iterum antiquo me. inchidere luda, 
Non eadem est atas, non mens. Vejamus, armis. 
Herculis ad postern Jlxis, latet abditus agro : 
. Nc poptdum extrema toiies exoret arena. 
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MseceiulSy yQu whoa9 name and title grac'd 

My early labours, and shall crown my last : 

Now, when I've long engag'd with wish'd suceessV , 

And full of fame, obtained iny writ of e^e ; 

While sprightly fancy sits with h^aVy age« 

Again you'd bring me on the ddubtful stage. 

Yet wise Vcjanius, hanging up his a,rnis. 

To Hercules, yon little cottage farms : 

Lest he be forced, if giddy fortune turns. 

To cringe to the vile rabble^ whom he scorns. 

The ieanied Dacier, in his observation dn this place, ncq\i£nbi 
bs, that it was a biidtom for all persons, wh^n ihey laid dowii 
^ny art or employment^ to consecrate the proper instruments of* 
their calling to the particular deity who was acknowledged foi^ 
the president 6f that pf ofession. And therefore the Gladiators, 
when thus discharged, hung up their arms to Hercules, who had 
a chapel by every amphitheatre ; and, where there were no am- 
phitheatres, in circo's: and over every place assigned to such 
manly performances, there Stood a Hercules with his club. 

We may take our leave of the Gladiators with the excellent 
passage of Cicero, which niiay serve in some moasure as an apo- 
logy for the custom : Crudele Gladidtoruin spectaculum et inku^ 
manum nonnuUis videri solet ; et hand ^cid an non ita nty ut 
nuncjit : cunt verg sonteifirto depugnabant^ aurihusfortasse nmU 
tis^ oculis quidem nuUa poterat eisefortkr contta ddotem et wof'- 
iem disciptina ^ *< The shows of Gladiators may possibly to 
*' some persons seem barbarous and inhuman : And indeed, as 
*< the case now stands, I cannot say that the censure is unjust ; 
«' but !n those times, when only guilty persons comjposed the 
** number of combatants, the ear perhaps might receive many 
^ better instructions ; but it is impossible that any thing which 
** affects our eyes should fortify us with more success against 
** the assaults of grief and death. ^* 



CHAP.V. 

ti ,tH«b iMi^l SiSfiKtCt, OR StAOe-PLAYS : AN]) FlStSl"^ O^ tJBtlS 
SATIRi:8' AND THE MIMIC PIECBS, WITH THE RISfe AND AD- 
VANCES OF SUCH feNTERTAINMENTS AMONG THl£ ROMANS. 

The Ludi Sq^nici, or stage-plays, have been commonly divi« 
ded into foui^ species» Satire, Minlic, Tragedy, and Cdmedy. . 
Theeldet Scaliger willhave satire td have proceeded from tragedy^ 
in the same manner as the finimns from comedy ; but we are assu-> 

- •-- - f ^- -^ 
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red this was in use at Rome, long l»efore Uie mow perfect 
dramas had gained a place on the stage. Nor has ^le same ex- 
cellent critic been more happy in tracing the original of this^ 
sort of poetry as far as Greece ^ For we cannot suppoae it to 
bear any resemblance to the chorus,, or dance of aatiresy which 
used to appear in the theatres at Athena^ as an appendage to 
some of their tragedies^ thence called Satyrique. . This kind of 
Greek farce was taken up purely In the characters of mirth and 
wantonness, not admitting tiiose sarcastical reflections which 
were the very essence of thd Roni^ satire. Therefore Casau* 
bon and Dacier^ without casting ati eye towards Greece, make 
no question but the name is to be derived from satura, a Roman 
«6r ( signifying Jidl ; the u being changed into an f\ after the 
game m. inner aus optimus and maxumus We^e ai^erwards speUed 
opiii u : and maximum, Satura j being an adjective^ must be sup- 
posed to relate to the substantive hnXf a platter or charger; 
such as t^hey filled yearly with all sorts of fruit, and ofered to 
their gods at their festival, as the primitue, or first gatherings of 
the season. Such an expression might be well applied to das 
kind of poem, which was full of various matter, and written oa 
different subjecjf . Nor are there wanting other instances of the 
sam^ way of speaking ; as particularly per saturam $€ntentias 
exquirere, is used by Sallust, to signify the way of voting in the 
senate, when neither the members were told, nor the voices 
counted, but all. gave their sufirages promiscuously, and with- 
out observing any order, AndtheHistoria Saturce, or per Sa* 
turum, of FestuSy were nothing else but miscellaneous tracts of 
history. The original of the Roman satire will lead us into the 
knowledge of the first representations of personsf, and the rude 
essays towards dramatic poetry, in the riistic ages of Rome; 
for which we are beholden to the accurate research of Dacier, 
and the improvement of him by Mr Dryden. 

During the space of almost four hundred years from the build- 
ing of the city, the Romans had never known any entertainments 
of the stage. Chance and jollity first found out those verses 
which they called Satumian^ because they supposed such to have 
been in use under Saturn, and Fescennine^ from Fescennia, a 
town in Tuscany, where they were first practised. The actor^ 
upon occasion of merriment, with a gross and rustic kihd of rail- 
ler}-, reproached one another ex tempore with their failings ; and 
at the same time were nothing sparing of it to the audience. 
Somewhat of this custom was afterwards retamed in their Saturn 
naliOf or feast of Saturn, celebrated in December ; at leaat aE 
kind of freedom of speech was then allowed to slaves, even 
against their masters ; and we are not without some imitation of 
it in our Christmas gambols. We cannot have a better notion 
of this rude and unpolished kind of farce, than by imagining a^ 
company pf clowns on a holiday dancing lubberly, and upbraid* 
ing one another, in ex tempore doggere), with their defects and ri* 
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t»ft, and the iitories that were told of them in bake-houses and 
barbers 8hd^8> 

This rough-cast unhewn poetry was instead (^ stage-^pUiysi for 
the space of an hundred and twenty years together ; but then^ i 

when they began to be somewhat betteif bied and entered^ as 
one may say» into the first rudunents of civil conversation, they | 

left these hedge-nOtes for another sort of poem, a litde more po^ i 

lishedy which was also fiill of pleasant raillery, but without any I 

mixture of obscenity. This new species of poetry appeared' un*" 
der the name of satire, because of its variety, and was adorned 
with compositions of music, and with dances. 

When Livius Andronicus, about the year of Rome 514, had 
introduced the new entertainments qf tragedy and comedy^ the 
people neglected and abandoned dieir old diversion of satires; 
but, not long after, they took them up agam, and then they join-* 
ed them to their comedies, playing them at the end of the Drfr« 
ma ; as the French continue at this day So act their feurces in tint 
nature of a separate representation from their tragedies. 

A year after Andronicus had opened the Roman stage wMi 

his new dramas, Ennius was born, who, when he was grown to 

man's estate, having seriously considered the genius of the pea* 

pie, and how eagerly, they foUowed the first satires, iJiought it 

would be worth his while to refine upon the project, and to write 

satires, not to be acted on the theatre, but read. The event waa^ 

answerable to his expectation, and his design, being improved by 

Pacuvius, adorned with a more gmceful tiim by Lucilius, and- 

advanced to its full height by Horace, Juvenal, and Persiua, erew 

into a distinct species of poetry, and has ever met with a kind 

reception in the world. To the same original we owe the other 

sort of satire, called Varronian f from the learned Varro, who first 

composed it This was written fireely, without any restraint to 

verse or prose, but consisted of an intermixture of both ; of which,. 

Iiature ate the Satyricon of Petronius, Seneca's mock deification 

of the emperor Claudius^ and Boethius's consoIalSons. 

As for the Mimus, from Miftutritu to imiiate, Scaiiger defines 
ti to be, **K poem imitating any sort of uctions, so as to make 
"them appear ridiculous V The original of it he refers to tha 
comedies, in which, when the chorus went oiF the stage^ thfj 
were succeeded by a^Mrt of actors, wiio diverted the audienoa 
for some time with apish postures and antidc dances. Thay 
were not masked, but had their faces smeared over with soot, andt 
dressed themsehres in lambskins, which are called Ptsda in ths^ 
old verses of the SaUL 

They wore garlands of ivy, and carried baskets full of herhs 
and flowers, to the honour of Bacchus, as had been observed in 
the first institution of the custom at AUiena They acted always 
hare- foot, and were thence called Planipedes, 

'D« Ae Poet. UK 1. c»p. 10. 
a 2 
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These divetsions being received with universal applause by the 
people, the actors took assurance in mode] them into a distinct en- 
tertainment from the other plays, and present them by them- 
selves. And perhaps it was not till now, that they undertook te 
write several pieces of poetty with the name of Mmi^ represent- 
ing an imperfect sort of drama^ not divided into acts, and per- 
ibrmed only by a single person. These were a very fre^ent en- 
tertainment of the Roman stage, long after tragedy and comedy 
had been advanced to their full height, and seemed to have al- 
ways maintained a very great esteem in the town. 

The two famous mimics, or Pantomimic as they called them^ 
were Laberius and Publius^ both contemporary to Julius Caesar. 
Laberius was a person of tlie equestrian rank, and, at threescore 
years of age, acted the mimic pieces of his own composing, in 
the games which Csesar presented to the people ; for whidi be 
received a reward of five hundred Sesieriia and a gold ring, and 
so recovered the honour which he had forfeited by perfiurming 
on the staged Maerobius has given us part of a prologue i^ 
this author^ wber)ein*he seems to complain of the obl%ations 
which CsBSttt laid on him ta appear in the quality of an actor, so 
contrary to his own inclination^ and to the fbmer coarse of his 
)ife« Some of them, which may serve for a taste of his wit and 
style^are as follow: 

ToTtundy immoderaia in bono ^ffue atque in fUdlOy 
Si tihi efat tihltum literarum laudibus 
^Floris cacumtri iioHrcBfamaff angered 
Cur^ cum vfgeham mewbtis prceviridnntibus^ 
Satitfacere populo H tali cum potetam viro^ 
-• l^on Jlexibitem me conaHrvasti ut carperes ? 
l^unc me quo^dejicii ? Quid ad scenam qffero ? 
pecotemjbrmie, an dignitatem corporis ? 
Animi virtutem^ an vote's jucunda sonum T 
Vt hedera serpens vires boreas neoat ; 
Ita me vetustas amplexu nnorum enecat* 
Sepulchri stmilis^ nihil nisi nomen retineo. 

Horacie itideed expressly taxes his composures with want of 
elegance ^ but Sealiger ^ thinks the eensure to be very unjust ; 
and that the verses cited by Macrobius are much better than 
those of Horace, in whieh this reflection is to be found. 

There goes a sharp repartee of the sane Laberius upon Tully, 
whef)^ upon receiving the golden ring of Csesar, he went to re- 
sume his sf at among the knights : they out of a principle of ho- 
nour seetned very unwilling to receive him; Cicero particularly 
told hin!i> as he passed by, that indeed he would make room for 
him with all his heart, but that he was squeezed up already him« 

• Suet, in Jul. eap. 39. Macrob. Sstttrn. lib. 2. cap. 7* ^ Lib, I. Sal. 10. 
«De Re Pott. Uh. 1. cap. lOr 
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«elC No wonder (says Laberius) that you, who commonly make 
use of two seats at once, fancy yourself squeezed up^ when you 
sit like other people. In which he .gave a very severe wipe on 
the double-dealing of the orator \ 

Publius was a Syrian by birth, but received his education at 
Home in the condition of a slave. Having by several specimens 
of wit obtained his freedom, he set to write mimic pieces, and 
acted them with wonderful applause about the towns in Italy. 
At last, being brought to Rome, to bear a past ia CsE^r's plays» 
he challenged^ all the dramatic writers and actors, and won the 
prize from every man of them, one by one, even from Laberius 
himself^. A collection of sentences taken out of his works is 
still extant. Joseph Scaligergave them a very high encomium, 
aad thought it worth his while to turn them into Greek. 



CHAP. VI, 

OW THE KOUAV THACEDT AND OOMEDT* 

i- HE Roman tragedy aqd comedy were wholly borrowed fhnn 
the GrectaiM, and therefore do not so poperly &11 under the 
present design ; yet, in order to a right understanding of these 
pieces, there is scope enough foF a very useful enquiry, without 
roaming so far as Athens, unless upon a necessary errand. The 
parts of a play, agreed on by ancient and modem writers, are 
these four : First, the Protasis^ of entrance, which gives a light 
only to the characters of the persons, and proceeds very little to 
any part of the acUon. Secondly, the Epitasis^ or working up 
of the plot, where the play grows warmer ; the design or action 
of it is drawing on, ana you see something promising that wilt 
come to pass, lliirdly, the Catastasis, or, in a Roman word, 
the Status^ the height and iiill growth of the play t this may pro- 
perly be ealled the counter-turn, which destroys that expectation, 
embroils the action in new difficulties, and leaves us far distant 
from that hope in^which it found us. Lastly, the Catastrophe, 
or AUtif the discovery, or unravelling of the plot Here we see 
jail things settling again on their first foundation, and, the obsta- 
cles which hindered the de^gn or action of the play at once re- 
moved, it ends with that resemblance of truth and nature, that 
the audience are satisfied with the eonduot of it S It is a ques* 
tion whether the first Roman Dramas were divkled into acU ; or 
at least it seems probable, that thqr were not admitted into co« 
medy, till after it had kist its chorus, and so stood in need of 
— ^— ^^^™ ■ ■ " — ^— — ^^— ^— "^i— -^—^ '■^^'^'— "^ 

« Macneb, Saturn. Mb. ». cap. 7. ^ Idem, Mb. «. cap. 7. • M 
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•ome more necessary divisions than could be made by Che mo^ 
sic only. Yet the five acts were so established in the time of 
Horacei that he gives it for a rule, Jrs Poet. 189* < 

J^eoe minor^ neu sit quinto productior actu 
Tabula. 

The distinction of the scenes seems to have been an invention 
of the grammarians, and is not to be found in the old copies of 
Plautos and Terence; and therefore these are wholly left out in 
the excellent French and English translations. 

The Dramas presented at Home were divided in general in- 
to PaUiata and Togataf Grecian and properly Roman. In the 
^rmer» the plot being laid in Greece, the actors were habited 
Bccording to the fiuhion of that country ; in the other, the per- 
sons were supposed to be Romans. But then the comedies pro- 
perly Roman were of several sorts : Pratextata^ when the actors 
were supposed to be persons of quality, such as had the liberty 
of wearing the Pratexta, or purple gown : Tabernaria, when the 
Tabema^ low ordinary buildings, were expressed in the scenes, 
the persons being of the lower rank. Suetonius^ informs us, 
that C. Melissus, in the time of Augustus, introduced a new sort 
of TogaUe, which he called Trabeata. Monsieur Dacier is of 
opinion, that they were wholly taken up in matters relating to 
the camp, and that the persons represented were some of the 
chief officers ^; for the Trabfa was the proper habit of the €<»- 
flul, when ho set forward on any warlike design. There was a 
species of comedy different from both these, and more incfining 
to farce, which they called AteUana from AieUa^ a town of the 
Oscians in Campania, where it was first invented. The chief 
design ^ it was mirth and jesting, (though sometimes with a 
mixture of debauchery and lascivious postures) ; and therefore 
the actors were not reckoned amon^ the HUtriones^ or conunon 
players, but kept the benefit of theur tribe, and might be listed 
for soldiers, a privilege allowed only to freemen. Sometimes 
perhaps the Atellarue were presented between the acts of other 
comedies, by way of ExocHum^ ot interlude; as we meet with 
Mxodnm AteUankum in Suetonius \ 

Thouffh all the rules by which the Drama is practised at this 
day, either such as relate to the justness and symmetry of tlie 
j^ot, or the episodical ornamentci, such as descriptions, narra- 
tions, and other beauties not essential to the play, were delivered 
to us by the ancients, and the judgments which we make, of all 
perfbvmances of this kind, are guided by their examples and di« 
rectioos ; yet there are several things belonging to the old dra- 
matic pieces^ whidi we cannot at all understand by the modern ; 
isincfe, not being essential to these works, they have been laog 
— ■ ■ -' I 

« Die Claris Grammtt. SI. . ^ NoU on Hor«ce*8 Aru Fo«t. « 13^ 

ber. 45 
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distised. Of this sort we may reckon up, as particularly worth 
our observation^ the buskin and the 80ck» the masques, the cho- 
rus and the flutes. 

The Cothurnus and the Soccus were such eminent marks of 
distinction between the old tragedy and comedy^ that Aey were 
brought, not only to signify those distinct species of dramatic 
poetry, but .to express the subliine and the humble style in any 
other composition ; as Martial calls Virgil Cothumatui, though 
he never meddled with tragedy. 

Grande Cothumatipone Maronis opus. 

This Cothurnus is thought to have been a square high ^ort of 
boot, which made the actors appear above the ordinary size of 
mortals^ such as they supposed the old heroes to have generally 
been ; and at the same time, giving them leave to move but 
slowly, were well accommodated to the state and gravity which 
subjects of that nature required. Yet it is pkiin they were not 
in use only on the sti^ ; for Virgil brings in the goddess Venus 
in the habit of a Tyrian maid, telling ^neas, i. 340. 

Virgtnibus TyrUs mos est gettare jAaretramf 
Purpureoque abe nuras vincire cathurtio. 

From which it appears, that the hunters sometimes wore bus* 
kins to secure their legs ; but then we must siippose them to be 
much lighter and better contrived than tlie other> for fear they 
should prove a hindrance to* the swiftness and agility required 
in that sport. The women in some parts of Italy still wear a sort 
of shoes, or rather stilts, somewhat like these buskins, which they 
call Cicppini ; Lassels informs us, that he had seen them at Ve- 
nice a full half-yard high. 

The socci was a slight kind of covering for the feet, whence 
the fashion and the name of our socks are derived. The come- 
dians wore these, to represent the vility of the persons they re- 
presented, as debauched young sparks, old crazy misers, pimps, 
parasites, strumpets, and the rest of that gang ; for the sock 
being proper to the women, as it was very light and thio, was . 
always counted scandalous when worn by men. Thus Seneca* 
exclaims against Caligula for sitting to judge upon life and death 
in a rich pair of socks, adorned with gold and silver. 

Another reason> why they were taken up by the actors of co- 
medy, might be, because they were the fittest that could be 
imagmed for dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen the pa^* 
tron of weddings, lib. 9. 

Hue veni niveo gerens 
Luteum pede soccum, 
Exdtusoue hilari die, 
. NuptiaGa concinens 
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Voce carmina tinnula, 
PeOe kumum pedilms 

The Perwna^ or masky A. Gdliua* ()^rives (according to aq 
old author) from persono^ to sound thoroughly ; because thes^; 
Vizards being put over the face, and left open at the mouth, 
rendered the voice much clearer and fuller, by contracting it in- 
to a leaser compass. But Scaliger will not ailow of this conjee- 
,ture. However the reason of it (which is all that concerns us 
at present) appears from all the old figures of the masks, in 
which we find always a very large wide hole designed for the 
month. Madam Dacier, who met with the draughts of the co* 
mic vizards in a very old manuscript of Terence, informs us, 
that they were not like ours, which cover only the face, but 
&at they came over the whole bead* and h^d always a sort of 
peruke of hair fastened on them, proper to the person whom 
th^ were to represent. 

The original of the mask is referred by Horace \fi ^schylus; 
whereas before the actors had no other disguise, but to smear 
over their faces with odd colours r and yet this was weU enough, 
)when their stage was no better than a cart : 

Igntntum TrapctB ^fnus ufvenwe Camcente^ 

Dkitur^ Cf phustn^vexUse Poematat Thespis : 

Qme canerent agerentque perunctifacihm ora. 

IPost hunCf perfona palUcque repeftof honesta 

jEschiflus, et ifiodicis imptevit pulpiia tignis^ 

Et docuit magnumque loquif nitique Cpthurno, ArsPoet. 275f 

When Thespis first exposed the tragic muse, 
Kude were Uie actors, and a cart ^e scene ; 
Where ghastly faces, stainM with lees of wine. 
Frighted the children, and amused the crowd. 
This uEschylus (with indignation) saw, 
And built a stage, found out a decent' dress, 
Brought vizards in (a civiler disguise) 
And taught men how to speak, and how to act. 

My Lord Roscommoiu 

The Chorus^ Redelin 4efine.s to b^ 9 company of actors, re- 
presenting the assembly or body pf those persons, who either 
Were present, or probably might be so, upo^ that place or 
scene where the business was supposed to be transacted. This 
is exactly observed in the fbuf Grecian jlramatic poets, .^chy- 
lus, Sophoples, Euripides, and Aristophanes ; but the only iJa- 
tin tragiedies which remain, those under the name pf Seneca, as 
they are faulty in many respects, so particularly are they in the 
phorus^s ; for sometimes they hear all that is said upon the stage. 

•Npct. lib. S^e^pk 7» 
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we all that is done, and speak very properly to all ; at other 
times one would think they were blind, deaf, or dumb. In many 
of these dramas, one can hardly tell whom they represent, how 
they were dressed, what reason brings them on the stage, or 
why they are ^f one sex more than of another. Indeed the 
verses are fine, full of thought, and overloaded with conceity but; 
may in most places be very well spared, without spoiling any 
thing, either in the sense or the reputation of the poem« Be- 
sides, the Thebais has no chorus at all^ which may give us oc-^ 
casion to doubt of what Scaliger affirms so positively, that tra* 
gedy was never without choruses. For it seems probable enough^ 
that in the time of the debauched and loose emperors^ when 
mimics and buffoons came in for interludes to tragedy as well as 
oapedy, the chorus ceased by degrees to be a part of the dra^ 
nlatic poem, and dwindled into a troop of musicians and dancers, 
who marked the intervals of the acts. 

The ofllice of the chorus is thus excellently delivered by Ho-^ 
race : De Art. Poet 193. 

Actoris partes Chorus qfficiumque virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat actus^ 
Qjuod nonproposito conduced et hareat apte, 
JUe honisJavefUque et concilieiur amicUt 
Et regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes ; 
lUe dapes iaudet menaa brevis ; ille salubrem 
Justitianif legesque et apertis otiaportis. 
Ilie tegat commtssa ; deosque precetur et oret, 
Ut redeat miseris, abeatjbrtuna superbis. 

A chorus should supply what action wants, 
And has a generous and manlv part. 
Bridles wild rage^ loves rigid honesty. 
And strict observance of impartial laws, 
Sobriety,. Security, and peace. 
And begs the gods to turn bright fortune's wheel, 
To raise the wretched, and pull down the proud; 
But nothing must be sung between the acts 
But what some way conduces to the plot. 

Jfy Lord Roscommon* 

This account is chiefly to be uodeistood of the chorus of tra« 
gedies ; yet the old comedies, we are assured, had their chorus's 
too, as yet appears in Aristophanes : where, besides those com- 
posed of the ordinary sort of persons, we meet with one of 
clouds, another of frogs, and a third of wasps, but all very 
conformable to the nature of the subject, and extremely comi« 
cal. 

It would be foreign^ to our (nresent purpose to trace the origi- 
nal of the chorus, and to show how it was regulated by Thesr 
pis (generally honoured with the title of tbe first tragedian t) 
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wkareas before it was nothing else bul a company of maaiciang 
singing and dancing in honour o£ Bacchus. It mky be more 
proper to observe how it came« after some time, to be left out 
m comedy, its it is in that of the Romans. Horace^s reason isi, 
that the malignity and satirical humours of the poets was the 
cause of it ; for they made the chorus's abuse people so severely^ 
and with so bare a faoe^ that the magistrates at Ifttt ibrbad them 
to use any at all : De Art. Poet 28i. 



'Chorusque 
Turpiter obticuiif sublatojure nocendu 

But, perhaps, if the rules of probability had not likewise se- 
conded this pj^hibition, the poets would have preserved their 
chorus still; bating the satirical edge of it Therefore a fa- 
ther reason may fa^ o&red for this {iteration. Comedy took wm 
model and constitution from tragedy ; and, when the downright 
abusing of living persons was prohibited, they invented new 
subjects, which they governed by the rules of tragedy ; but as 
they were necessitated to paint the actions of the vulgar^ and 
t:on8equeiit]y confined to mean evente, they generally <£ose the 
place of their scene in some street, before the houses of those 
^vhom they supposed concerl^ed in the plot : Now it was not 
very likely that there should be such a con^any in those places^ 
managing an intrigue of inconsiderate' persons ftom morning 
till night Thus comedy of itself let M the chorus, i^hich it 
could not preserve with any probability. 

The TibuBy or flutes, are as little understood as any particu- ^ 
lar subject of antiquity, and yet without the knowledge of 
them we can make nothing of the titles preBiced to Terence's 
comedies Horace gives us no &rther light into this matter* 
than by observing the difference between the small rural pipe* 
and the larger and louder flute, aftierwards brought into fashion ; 
however his accoimt is not to be passed by An Poet. 202. 

Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vindUy tvfa^tie 
JEmula ; sed tenuis simplexquejbramine paucOf 
Adspirare et adesse ekoris erat utiliSf aique 
Nondum spissa nimis contple're sediUajiatu : 
Quo sane populus nujnerabiiis, utpote parvus, 
Etjrugi castusque ver^cmdu^ue'co^. 
Postquam ccepit agroB mtendere vietorf et wrhem 
Laiior ampleki murus, tinoque diutna . 
Placari Genius Jestis impune diebus ; 
Accessit numerisque modkque lieentUL major. 
Indodus quid enim saperet, Uberqtte laborum 
Rusticus urbano confusus, turps honesto f 
Sic j>risca motumque et lutvruxm addidk mH 
Tibtcen, traxitque vagus per pulpita vestem* 
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Fifst the shrill sound of a small rural pipe 
(Not loud like trumpets, nor adorned as now) 
Was entertainment for the infant stage. 
And pleased the thin and bashful audience ' 
Of out well-meaning frugal ancestors. 
But when our walls and limits were enlarged. 
And men (grown wanton by prosperity) 
Studied new arts of luxury and ease, 
The verse, the music, and the scenes improved ; 
For how should ignorance be judge of wit ? 
Or men of sense applaud the jests of fools ? 
Then came rich clothes and graceful action in. 
And instruments were taught more moving notes. 

\My Lord Roscommon* 

This rclatienj though very excellent, cannot solve the main dif- 
ficulty ; and that is, to give the proper distinction of the flutes, 
according to the several names under which we find them, as the 
Pares and Impares, the Dextra and Sinistnef' the Li/due^ the 
SamnuBf and the Phrifgue. Most of the emine'nt critics have 
made some essays towards the clearing of this subject, partico- 
larly Scaiiger, Aldus Manutius, Salmasius, and Tanaquillus Fa- 
ber ; from whose collections, and her own admirable judgment, 
Madam. Dacier has lately given us a very rational account of the 
matter. The performers of the music (says she) played always 
on two flutes the whole time of the comedy ; that, which they 
stopped with their right-hand, was on tl)at account called right- 
lianded; and that which they stopped with their lefit, lefi-hand- 
ed ; the first had but a few holes, and sounded a deep base ; the 
other liad a great number of holes, and gave a shriller and sharp- 
er note. When the musicians played on two flutes of a different 
sound, they used to say the piece was played Ttbiis irnparibus^ 
with unequal Flutes^ or Tibtis dextris et sinistru^ with right and 
left-handed Fifties. When they played on two flutes of the same 
sound, they used to say the music was performed Tibtis paribus 
dexiriSf on equal right-handed Flutes^ if they were of the deeper 
sort ; or else TiUis paribus sinistris^ on equal left'handed Flutes^ 
if they were those of the shriller note. 

Two equal right-handed flutes they called Lydian^ two equal 
left-handed ones Sarrana or Tyrian ; two unequal flutes Fhry* 
j§fia;i, as imitations of the music of tliose countries : The last sor^ 
Virgil expressly attributes to the Phrygians, i£neid. 9. 618; 

O yere Phryeiie, neque enim Phryges ! ite per alta 
DindymOf uoi assuetis biforem dot tibia oantum. 

Where, by biforem eantum^ the commentators understand an 
equal sound, such as wag made by two different pipes^ one flat, 
und the other sharp. 

The title of Terence's Andria cannot be made out according 
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to this explanation, unless we suppose (as there is very good res* 
aon) that the music sometimes change^ in the acting of a play, 
and at tlie proper intervals two right-handed and two kft-lumd-^ 
ed flutes mi^ht be used. 

Our iate mgenious translators of Terence are of a different 
opinion from the French lady, when they render TibitM paribus 
dextrU et sinUtris ; two equal J^ulet^ the one neht-honded, and 
ike other left-handed ; whereas the music should seem rather to 
faare been performed all along on two equal fiutes^sometimes on 
two right-handed, and sometimes on two left-handed 

Old Donatus would have us believe that the right-handed or 
Lydian flute* denoted the more serious matter and language of 
the comedy ; that the left-handed, or Sarran^^ were, proper to 
express the li^itness of a more jocose style ; and that, when a 
right-banded flute was joined with a left-handed, it gave us to 
understand the mixture of gravity and mirth in the same pky. 
But shuce the title of the Heautontimoroumenos^ or Self'4orment'' 
erp informs usy that the music was performed the first time of act- 
ing on unequal flutes, and the second time on right-handed flutes, 
we cannot agree wiUi the old scholiast, without supposing the 
some play at one time to be partly serious, and partly merry, and 
at anc^er time to be wholly of the graver sort, which would be 
ridiculous to imagine; therefore the ingenious lady happily ad- 
vanceth a very fair opinion^ that the music was not gmded by 
the subject of the. play, but by the occasion on whkh it was 
presented. Thus in the pieces which were acted at flmeral so- 
lemnities, the music was performed on two right-handed flutes, 
as the most grave and melancholy. In those acted on any joy- 
ful account, the music consisted of two left-handed flutes, as the 
briskest and most airy. But in the great festivals of the gods, 
which partidpated of an equal share of mirth and religion, the 
music in the comedies was performed with unequal flutes, the 
one r^t^umded, and the other left-handed ; or else by turns, 
sometimes on two right-handed flutes, and sometimes on two 
left -handed, as may be judged 6t Terence^s Andria* 

If any thing farther deserves our notice in relation to the Ro-, 
man Dramas, it is the remarkable di&rence between their act- 
ors and those of Greece ; for at Athens the actors wete general- 
ly persona of good birth and education, for the most part orators 
or poets of the first rank. Sometimes we find kinga themselves 
performing on the tlieatres ; and Cornelius Nepos assures us, 
that to appear on the public stage wa3 not in the least injurioua 
to any man's character or honour \ 

But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary practice ; for the 
Histriones (so called from Hister^ signifying a player in the lan- 
g:uage of the Tuscans, from whom they were first brought to 
Rome to appease the gods in time of a plague) were the most 

•InPraeCat. Vjt. 



^eandalous cem^y imaginable, none of that profession being 
^Hoired the privilege to belong to any tribe, or ranked any high* 
er than the slaves ; however, if any of them happened at the 
same time W be excellent artists, and men of good morals, they 
seldom failed of the esteem and respect of the chiefest persons 
in the commonwealth. This is evident from the account we have 
in history of the admirable Roscius, of whom Tally, his familiar 
friend, has left thi6 lasting commendation ; *' Cum artifex ejus* 
<* modi Sit, nt solos dignus videatur esse qui in scena spectetur ; 
^* tum vir ejusmodi est, ut solus dignus videatur qui eo non ac- 
^ cedat*/* ** So complete an artist, that he seemed the only 
*' person who deserved to tread the stage ; and yet at the same 
*< time so excellent a man in all other respects, that he seemed 
** the only person who of all men should not take up that pro* 
««fe8sion.'» 
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OF THE SACRED, VOTIVE, AKO FUNERAL GAMC9» 

jThe sacred games, being instituted on several occasions to the 
lionour of several deities, are divided into many species, all which 
very frequently occur in authors, and may be thus in short de- 
scribed. 

The Li7Di Megalbnsbs were iustituted to the honour of the 
great goddess, or the mother of the gods, when her statue was 
brought with so much pomp from Pessinum to Home ; they con- 
sisted only of scenical sports, and were a solemn time of invita- 
tion to ekitertainments among friends. In the solemn procession 
the women danced before the image of the goddess, and the ma- 
gistrates appeared in all their robes, whence came the phrase of 
Purpura Mega/enm. They lasted six dfiys, from the day before 
the Nones of April, to the Ides. At first they seem to have been 
called the Me^alensia^ irorn lAsyttf, great, and afterwards to have 
lost the n ; smce we find them more frequently under the name 
o£ Megalesla. It is particularly ^remarkable in these games, that 
no servant was allowed to bear a part in the celebration. 

The LuDi Cereales were designed to the honour of Ceres, 
and borrowed from Eleusine in Greece. In these games the ma- 
trons represented the grief of Ceres, after she had lost her daugh- 
ter Proserpine, and her travels to find her again. They were 
held from the day before the ides of April, eight days to^eth^r 
in the^Circus, where, besides the combats of horsemen, and other 
diversions, was led up the Pompa Circensis^ or Cereales^ consist- 
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ing of a solemn procession €i die persons thai v6re to etigBge Uk 
the exercises, accompanied with the magistrates and iadies ok 
quality; the statues oii'the gods, and of famous men, bemg car-^ 
ried along in state, on waggons which. they called Thensa. 

LuDi Florales, sacred to Flora, and oeiehrated (upon advice 
of the Sibylline oracles) every spring to beg a blessing on the 
grass, trees, and flowers. Most have been of (pinion thi^ tbejr 
owed their original to a &mous whore, who, having gained a 
great estate by her trade, left the commonwealth her heir^,, witb 
this condition, that every year they should celebrate her birth- 
day with public sports ; the' magistrates, to avoid such a public 
scandal, and at the same time to keep their promise, held the 
games on the day appointed, but pretended that it was done in 
the honour of a new gode««, the patroness of flowers. Whether 
this conjecture be true or no, we are certain that the main part 
of the solemnity, was managed by a company of lewd strumpets, 
who ran up and down naked^ sometimes dancing, sometimes 
flghting, or acting the mimic. However, it came to pass^ the 
wisest and gravest Romans were not for discontinuing tliis cus- 
tom, though the most indecent imaginable ; for Fortius Cato, 
when he was present at these games, and saw the people asha- 
med to let the women strip while he was there, immediately went 
out of the theatre, to let the ceremony have its course K Learn- 
ed men are now agreed, that the vulgar notion of Flora, the 
strumpet, is purely a fiction of Lactantius^ from whom it was ta- 
ken. Flora appears to have been a Sabine goddess ; and the Lu" 
di Florales to have been iiwtituted A. U. C. 613, with the fines 
of many persons then convicted of the Crimen Pectdatus for ^ 
propriating to themselves the public land of the state ^. 

LuDi Martialbs, instituted to the honour of Mars, and held 
twice in the year, on the 4th of the Ides of May, and again on 
the kalends of August, the day on which his temple was conse- 
crated. They had no particular ceremonies that we can meet 
with, besides the ordinary sports in the Circus and amphitheatre. 

LuDi Apollinarbs, celebrated to the honour of Apollo. They 
owe their original to an old prophetical sort of a poem casually 
found, in which the Romans were advised, that, if they desired 
to drive out the troops of their enemies which infested their bor- 
ders, they should institute yearly games to Apollo, and at the 
time of their celebration make a collection out of the public and 
private stocks, for a present to the god, appointing ten men to 
take care they were held with the same ceremonies as in Greece ^, 
Macrobius relates, that the first time these games were kept, an 
alarm being given by the enemy, the people immediately marched 
out against them, and, during the fight, saw a cloud of arrows 
discharged from the sky on the adverse troops, so as to put them 

• Vater. Maxim, lib. 2. cap. 10. * Gnev, Pnefat. ad 1 Tom. Thesanr. 

A. B. « Liv. lib. xxT. 
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toa V€vy dil0rdj$rly4ighty.and secttris the .victory to the Rdmaat^ 
The people sat to see the Circensian plays, ail crowned with lau- 
relt the gates were set open, and the day kept sacred with idl 
manner <^ ceremcmies. These games at first were not fixed, but 
kept every year upon what day the Prietor thought fit^ till, about 
the year of the city, 6^6, a law passed to settle tliem for ever on 
a constant day, which was near the Nones of July ; this alteration 
was occasiooejl by a grievous plague then ragirig in Rome, whicb 
tl»ey bought mighty, ia sone measure, be allayed by that act of 
region K _ 

Luoi CAPiToi«iNi;insti|tuted to the honour of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus, upon the account of preserving his temple from the Gauls. 
A more famous sort of Capitoline gaines were brought iqp by Do* 
tnitian, to be held every five years, with the name of'Agone* Cm» 
pUolinu in imitotion of the GrsecianSr In these the professors of 
all sorts had a public contention, and the victors were crowned 
and presented with collars, and other marks of honour. 

LuDi RoMANi, the most antient games instituted at the first 
building of tlie Circus by Tarquinius Priscus. Hence w, a strict 
sense, Ludi Circenses are often used to agnify the same solemni- 
ty. They were designed to the honour n^ the three great dei- 
ties, Jupiter, JunOj, and Minerva. It is worth observing, that 
though they were: usually called Circenses^ yet in Livy we meet 
with the Ludi fUmani Scenioi \ intimating that they were cele- 
brated with new sports. The old Fasti make them to be kept 
nine days together, firom the day b^ere tlie Nones, to the day 
before the Ides of September t in which too we find another sort 
of Ludi Romania celebrated fiv^ days together, within two days 
after these. P. Manutius thinks the last to have been instituted 
Tery late, not till aftor the proiiecution of Verres by Cicero <*• 

Luni CoNSUAl^xs, instituted by Roinuius, with design to sur-* 
prise the Sabine virgins; th^ account of which is thus given u» 
by Plutarch ; ^* He gave out as if lie had found an altar of a cer-^ 
^ tain god hid under the ground ; th^ god they called Consus, 
'^ the god of counsel ; this is properly Neptune, the inventor 
^< of horse-riding; for tbe altar is kept covered in the great Circus ; 
** onlyat horse-races, then itappears to public view ; and some say 
** it was not without reason that this god had his altar hid under 
^ ground, because all counsels ought to be secret and concealed. 
** Upon cUscovery of this altar, Romulus, bv proclamation, ap- 
** pointed a day for a splendid sacrifice, and ror public games and 
«( shows to entertain all sorts of people, and many fiocked thi- 
** ther ; he himself sat uppermost among his nobles, clad in pur- 
•« pie. Now the sign of their falling on was to be, whenever he 
** arose and gathered up his robe, and threw it over his body ; 



** his men stood all ready a rjjfid , with their eyes intent upon 



*^ him ; and when the sign w^Wven, drawing their swords, and 



» Saturn. Ubb 1. cup. 17. * Liv. lib. 25. • Lib. 3. * M«nut. in Veriln. 
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<' falling on With a great fihont, bore away the daugbcefls 0f the 
« S^abincs, they themaelveB flying, without any let or hindrairc^.'^ 
These games were celebrated yearly on the twdflh of the K»> 
lends of September, consisting for the most part of horse^raceSy 
and encounters in the Circus. 

LuDi CoMPiTALiTii, sd Called from the Compiia, or crosa- 
Wes, where they were instituted and celebrated by the rode 
multitude that was got together, before the building of Rome. 
They seem to have been laid down for many years, till SenHm; 
TuUus revived them. They were hdd during the Ompkalia^ 
or feasts of the Lares^ who presided as well over streets as bou- 
ses. Suetonius tells us, that Augustus ordered the Lartes, to be 
crowned twice a year, at the Campkaliiian games, with apring- 
flowers \ This crowning the household-gods, and offering sacri*- 
fices up and down in the streets, made the greatest part of the 
solemnity of the feast 

Luoi August ALES and Palatiki, both instituted to the hon- 
our of Augustus, after he had been enrolled in the number of 
the gods ; the former by the common consent of the people, and 
the otlier by his wife Livia, which were always celebrated in the 
palace \ They were both continued by the succeeding emperors* 
LuDi SiECULAREs, the most remarkable games that we meet 
with in the Roman story. The common opinion makes them to 
have had a very odd original, of which we have a tedious rela« 
tion in Valerius MaximusS of the ancients, and Angelus Politi- 
anus^ of the modems. Monsieur Dacier, in his excellent re- 
marks on the secular poem of Horace, passes by thia old conceit 
as trivial and fabulous, and assures us, that we need go no farther 
for the rise of the custom, than to the Sibylline oracles, for which 
the Romans had so great an esteem and veneration. 

In these sacred writings, tliere was one famous prophecy to 
this effect ; that if the Romans, at the beginning of every age^ 
should hold solemn games in the Campus Martius to the honour 
of Pluto, Proserpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the Par^ 
ecu, or three fatal sisters, their city should ever flourish, and aH 
nations be subjected to their dominion. They were very ready 
to obey the oracle, and, in all the ceremonies used on that occa- 
sion, conformed themselves to its directions. The whole manner 
of the solemnity was as follows : In the first place, the heralds 
received orders to make an invitation of the whole world to come 
to a feast Vihich they had never seen already^ and should never 
^ji again. Some few days before the beginning of the games, 
the Quindecemviri^ taking their seats in the capitol, and in the 
Talatine temple, distributed among the people purifying compo- 
sitions, as flambeaux, brimstone, and sulphur. From hence the 
people passed on to Diana's tenmle on the Aventine mountain^ 

•Aug. cap. 39. ^D\o. III). ^6. Sueton. Calig. 56. 'Lib. S. cap K 

^Sti^ellan. cap. 58.. 
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^sfflrrying wlieftty barley^ aad beans, as an offermg ; and after ilm 
they spent whole nights in devotion to the destinies. At length, 
when the time of the games was actually come, which conti^ 
nued three days and three nights, the people assembled in the 
Campus Martins, and sacrificed to Jupiter^ Juno^ Apollo» La- 
tona, Diana, the Parcae, Ceres, Ruto, and Proserpine. On 
the first night of the feast, th^ erapercHr, accompaoaed by the 
Quindecmviriy commanded three altars to be raised on the hank 
of the Tiber, which they sprinkled wit^ the blood ai three lambs, 
and then proceeded to burn the offerings and the victims* Af« 
ter this they marked out a space which served for a Theatre, 
being illuminated by an innumerable multitude oi flambeaux and 
fires ; here they sung some certain hymns composed on this oc- 
casion, and celebrated all kinds of sports* On the day aftes, 
when they had been at the capitol to gSbs the victims, l^ey re- 
turned to the Campus Martius, and held sports to the honour q£ 
Apollo imd Diana. Thes0 lasted till the next day, when th^ 
sobte matrons, at the hour appointed by the ovacle, west to the 
capitol to sing hymns to Jupiter. On the third day, which con- 
cluded the fegst, tvFenty se^en youi^ boys, and as many girls, 
4sungy in the temple of Palatine Apc^o, hymns and verses ia 
Greek and Latin, to recommend the city to the protection of 
those deities whom they designed particularly to honour by these 
«acrifices< 

The famous secular poem of Horace was composed for this 
last day, in the secular game held by Augustus. Dacier has 
given his judgment on this poem, as the master-piece of Horace ; 
and believes that all antiquity cannot furnish us with any thing 
more happily complete. 

There has been much controversy, whether these games 
were celebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten years. 
For the former opinion, Censorinus ' alleges the testimony of 
Valerius, Antias, Varro, and Livy ; and this was certainly the 
space of time which the Romans called Seculum^ or £m age. 
For the latter he produceth the authority oS the registers, or 
commentaries of the Quindecemviri, and the edicts of Augustus, 
Iiesides the plain evidence of Horace in his secular poem; 21. 

Certus undenos decies per annos^ ice. 

This last space is expressly enjoined by the Sibyllme oracle it- 
aeU* ; the verses of which, relating to thjs purpose, are transcri- 
bed by Zosinuis in the second book of his history : 

'AAA* %^rH «y ftiKUf fiKf X^^*^ if^ti^ttn 
Yet, according to the ancient accounts we have of their cele- 



• De Die Natal i, cap. IT. 
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bration in the several ages> neither of these periods are mucli 
regarded. 

The first were held A. U. C. 245, or 298. • 

The second A. S30, or 408. 

Thethird A. 518. 

The fourth either A. 605, or 608, or 628. 

The fifth by Augustus, A. 786. 

The sixth by Claudius, A. 800. 

The seventh by Domitian^ 841. 

The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 

The ninth by Philip, A. 1000. 

The tenth by Honorius, A. 1157. 

The disorder, without question, was oWing to the ambition of 
th6 emperors, who were extremely desirous to have the honour 
of celebrating these games in their reign; and therefore, upon 
the slightest pretence, many times made them return before 
their ordinary course. Thus Claudius pretended that Augustus 
had held the games before their due time, that he might have 
the lekst excuse to keep them within sixty four years afterwards. 
On which account, Suetonius tells us, that the people scofied 
his cryers, when they went about proclaiming games that no 
body had ever seen, nor would see again ; whereas there were 
not only many persons alive who remembered the games of Au- 
gustus, but several players who had acted in those games were 
now again brought on the stage by Claudius ^ 

What part of the year the secular games were celebrated in, 
is uncertain ; probably, in the times of the commonwealth, on the 
days of the nativity of the city, i. e. the 9. 10, 11. KaL Mau\ 
but under the emperors, on Uie day when they came to their 
power **. 

We may conclude our enquiry into this celebrated subject, 
with two excellent remarks of the French critic. Tlie first is, 
ihat in the number three, so much regarded in these games, 
they had probably an allusion to the triplicity oi Pho&bus, of 
Diana, and of the destinies. 

The other observation, which he obliges us with, is, Uiat 
they thought the girls which had the honour to bear a part in 
singing the secular poem, should be the soonest married. This 
superstition they borrowed from the theology of the Grecians, 
who imagined that the children who did not sing •and dance at 
the coming of Apollo should never be married, and should 
certainly die young. To this purpose Callimachus in his hyma 
fo Apollo : 

£i TfPisf<y ^AAvr^ yeifiev, TroMnv rt xf^tiff-Sw. 

• Sueton. Claud, tl. > Mr Walker df Coins, p. 16%, 
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And Horace, encouraging the chorus of girls to do their best 
in singing the secular poem^ tells them how proud they would 
be of it, when they were well married : 

Nuptajam dices : Ego diis amieum 
Sactdojestas referente luces, 
RediUdi carmen^ docUis modorum. 

Fatis Horatu 

Lib. IT, Od. 6. 

All those games^ of what sort soever, had the common name 
•f votivi, which were the effect of any vow made by the magis- 
trates or generals, when they set forward on any expedition, to 
be performed in case they returned successful. These were 
sometimes occasioned by advice of the Sibylline oracles, or of 
tiie soothsayers ; and many times proceeded purely from a prin- 
ciple of devotion and piety in the generals. Such particularty 
were the Ludi Magni, often mentioned in historians, especially 
hy Livy. Thus he informs us, that in the year of the city 536 
Fabius Maximus the dictator, to apfftase the anger of the gods, 
and to obtain success against the Carthaginian power, upon the 
direction of the Sibylline oracles, vowed the great games to Ju- 
piter, with a prodigious sum to be expended at them ; besides 
three hundred oxen to be sacrificed to Jupiter, and several 
others to the rest of the deities ^ M. Acilius the consul did 
the same in the war against Antiochus^ And we have some 
examples of these games being made quinquennial^ or to return 
every five years ^* They were celebrated with Circeiisian sports 
four days together «. 

To this head we may refer the 

Ludi Victorice mentioned by Veil. Paterculus®, and Asco- 
luu They were instituted by SyUa upon his concluding the 
civil war. It seems probable, that there were many other games 
with the same title, celebrated on account of some remarkable 
success, by several of the emperors. 

The Ludi Quinquennalesy instituted by Augustus Caesar afler 
his victory against Anthony ; which resolving to deliver famous 
to succeeding ages, he built the city Nicopolis, near Actium, 
l3ie place of battle, on purpose to- hold these games ; whence 
they are often called Ludi Actiaci. They consisted of shows of 
gladiators, wrestlers, and other exercises, and were kept as well 
at Rome as at Nicopolis. The proper curators of thena were 
the four cofleges of priests, the Pontifices, the Augurs, the 
Septemviri and Quindecemviri. 

Virgil, in allusion to this custom, when he brings his hero to the 
promontory of Actium, makes him hold solemn games, with the 
lustrations and sacrifices used on that occasion by the Romans : 

• Liv. lib, 2t, ^ Idem, lib. 36. « Liv. lib. 27. et lib, 30. ^ Ibid. 
♦ T^]h csp. ^7. ^ It Terrin.'^. 
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lAmifanMrqu0'J<m, votisque neemiimtts aras ; 

Actiaqtse itheis eekbramui k^ora Ludis, Mn. S. 279. 

NerOy after the manner of f lie Graecians, instituted Cbdnquen- 
nial games, at wbieh the most cclelnnted mastei* of musiG, 
horse-racing, wrestlings &g. fi^spiited for the prize \ 

The same exercises were perfontted iatheOHinfueimal games 
of Domitian, dedicated to Jupiter CapitoUnus, together with the 
contentions of orators and poets \ at which the famoos Statins 
liad once the ill fortune to lose the price ; aa he complains se- 
veral times in hia miscellany poems. 

Ludi DecennaleSf or games to return every tenth year, were 
instituted bj Augustus, with this political design, to ^cure the 
whole command to himself, without incurring the envy or jea- 
lousy of the people. For every tenth year proclaiming solemn 
^pgirts, and so gathering together a numerous company of spec- 
tators, he there made proffer of resigning his imperiaJ office to 
the people, though he immediately resumed it, as if continued 
to bim by the common consent of the nation ^* Henoe a cus- 
tom was derived for the succeeding emperors, every tenth year 
. of their reign, to keep a magnificent feast, with the celebration 
of all sorts of pubKc sports and exercises^. 

The Ludi Triumphales were such games as made a part of the 
triumphal solemnity. 

Ludi NatalUiif instituted by every particular emperer to com- 
memorate his own birth day. 

Ludi JuvenaUsy instituted by Nero at the shaving of his beard, 
and at first privately celebrated in his palace or gardens ; hut 
they soon became public, and were kept in great state and mag- 
nificence. Hence the games held by the following emperors in 
the palace, yearly on the first of January^ took the name of 
Juvenalia ^. 

Cicero speaks of the Ludi Juventutis, instituted by Saiinator 
in the Senensian war, for the health and safety of the youth, a 
plague then reigning in the city '. 

The Ludi MisceUi, which Suetonius makes Caligula to have 
instituted at Lyons in France, seem* to have been a miscellany 
of sports, consisting of several exercises joined togetlier in a new 
and unusual manner g^. 

The Lum Funbbres, assigned for one species of th^. Roman 
public games, as to their original and manner, have been already 
described in the chapter of the Gladiators. It may be proper 
to observe farther, that Tertullian, in his particular tract De Speo- 
taeuUsy as he derives the custom of th^ gladiatorian eomnnts 
from the funeral rites ; so he takes notice, that the word munus, 
applied originally to these shows^ is no more than qfficium^ » 

» Saeton. Ner. 12 ^ Idem, Domk. 4. « DI(h lib. 35. ' Ibid. 

« Sueton. Ner. 11. Casaubon. ad loc. ' In Bruto. f ^uetoiu Cal. 

?0. Torrent, ad loc. 



kiml office t9 the dead. We tomt r^rnemher^ thai though the 
sbpws of OWdiators, irbich took tbi^ir rise from hence, were a& 
terwards jexhibited on oiany other occasions, yet the primitive 
custom of pr^sentix]^ theoi, at tb^ funerals of great men, all 
9iong prevsuied in thjecitj^ dod Eoman provinces ; nor was it con- 
fined only to persons of /{uaJlity^ but almo^ «very rich man w^s 
booour^d with this ^olemnjljy «fter his death ; and tliis they very 
comnionly pnovlded for in their wills, defining tbe number of 
Gladiators who should be hired to engage ; insomuch that when 
any wealthy person deceased^ the people used to claim a show 
of Gladiators, as dieir d<ie by long custmn. Suetonius to this 
purpose tells us of a fiineral^ in which the common people ex- 
torted moiiey by force from tha deceased p^son's heirs, to be 
expended on this accounts 

Julius Caesjir brouglu up a new custom of allowing this ho- 
nour to the women, when he obliged the people with a feast and 
a j)ublie show in memory of his daughter ^ 

It is very meaiorabfe, that though tlie exhibitors of these 
^liowis were private persons, yet, duii^g the time of the celebra- 
tion, they were considered AS of the Tughest rank and quality ,thav- 
iog the honour to wear the prcetexta, and to be waited on \w 
the lictors ^d beadles^ who wer(e necessary to keep the people 
in order, and to assist tlie designator es, or raarshallers of the 
procession ^ 



CHAP. VIII. 

OF THE ROMAN HABIT. 



4 HE Homan habit has given as much trouble to the critics, as 
any other part of antiquity ; and though the most learned men 
liave been ao kind as to leave iis their thoi^hts on this subject, 
yet the matter is not fully explained, and the controversies about 
)t admit of no decision. However, without enquiring into the 
^veral fashions of the Romans, or defining the exact time when 
tbey first chapged their leathern jerkins, or primitive hides of 
wild beasts, for the more decent and graceful attires, it^ wiH be 
sufficienlt^to the present design, to observe the several sorts of 
garments in use with both sexes, and to give the best distinction 
of them that can be found out at this distance. 

The two common and celebrated garments of the Romans 
weris the toga and tunica, 

Tlie toga^ or gown, seems to have been of a serai-circukr 
form, without sleeves, different in largeness, according to the 

• Suet. Tit, 37. * Idem. JuL 26. ° Kirchman. deFwner. Rgm 

lib. 4. cap. 6* 
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wealth or poverty of the wearer, and used only tqM)ii occasioff 
of appearing in public ; whence it is often called Ve^is Jb" 



tensis 



(mo • 

The colour of the gown is generally believed to have been 
white. The common objections against this opinion are, how 
it could then be distinguished from the toga Candida^ used by 
competitors for offices ? Or how it eomes to pass that we read 
particularly of their wearing white gowns on holidays and pub- 
he festivals; as in Horace, 

lUe repotiUj natates^ alioaque dierum 
FestoSf albatiis celebret ^ ; — . 

if the>r ordinary gOwn were of the same colour? But both these 
scruples are easily solved ; for between the toga alba and can^ 
diday we may apprehend this difference, that the former was the 
natural colour of the wool, and the other an artificial white, 
which appeared with a greater advantage of lustre : and there- 
fore Polybius chooseth rather to call the candidate's gown A«/Kx#i^ 
than Afv»ii, not of a bare white, but a bright shining colour ; lor 
this purpose they made use of a fine kind of chalk, whence Per- 
sius took the hint of cretata amhitio ^. As to the holidays, or 
solemn festivals, on which we find the Romans always attired in 
white, it is reasonable to believe that all persons of any fashion 
constantly put on new gowns, which were of the purest white, 
on these occasions, and those of meaner condition might per- 
haps chalk over their old gowns, which were now grown rusty, 
and had almost lost their colour^. 

The dispute between Manutius and Sigonius, whether the Ra- 
man gown was tied about with a girdle or not, is commonly de- 
cided in favour of Manutius ; yet it must be acknowledged that 
the best authors allow some kind of cincture to the gown ; but 
then it must be understood to be performed only by the help of 
the gown itself, or by that part of it, which, coming under the 
right arm, was drawn over to the left shoulder, and so, covering 
the umbo or knot of plaits which rested there, kept the gown 
close together. This lappet Quintilian calls the Belt, in his ad- 
vice to the Orators about this matter; *^Ille quisubhumero dex- 
«< tro ad sinistrum oblique ducitur, velut balteus, nee strangulet, 
"necfluat^'^ 

The Belt being loosed, and the left arm drawn in, the gown 
flowed out, and the Sini(s, or main lappet, hung about the wea- 
rer's feet ; this was particularly observed in Caesar, who common- 
■'ly let his gown hang dragging after him ; whence Sylla used to 
advise the noblemen, <* ut puerum male pr£Ecinctum cavere^t*!!'* 

Thevaccurate Terrarius is certainly in a mistake as to this 



• Ferrar. de He Vestiar- lib. 1. cap. 28. ^ Lib. 2. Sat. 2. 60, • Sat.. 
S. ver. 177. «* Lips. Elect, lib. 1. cap. 13. « Institut. Kb. IL 

cap. 3, 'Siieton. Jul, cap. 45. Macrob. Sattirnal. Jib. 2. cap. 3. 
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iN>iiit ; for, tnaititainlDg that the gown had no kind of ctncttu but 
what they called GabinuSt he will have this meant only o^ the 
tunica ; but the plain words of Macrobius make such a supposi- 
tion impossible ; and Laciniam trahere expressly points out th« 
^own ; for the Tunic, being only a short vest> cannot by any 
means be conceived to have a lappet dragging on the ground \ 

The same fauil which Sylla objected to Csesar, was common'^ 
ly observed in Maecenas, and is a mark of that efFeminate soft* 
ness, which makes an unhappy part of his character in history. 

liie learned Gr sevius obsesves, that the word pracingi •waA 
proper to the gown, because the lappet did not dose about the 
whole gown, but only the fore-part of it ^ 

The Cinctus Gabinus is most happily described by Ferrarius t 
*< Cinctus <7abinus non aliud fuit quam cum togs lacinia, Isevo 
** brachio subduilain tergum^itarejiciebatur^ut'contracta retra^ 
*^ heretur ad pectus, atque ita in nodum necteretut ; qui nodus 
V sive cinctus togam contrahebat, brevioremque.et strictioreiti 
<« i«ddkiit S^' *^Tbe Cinctus Gabinus was nothing else, but 
*^ when the Iftppet of the gown, which used to be brought up to 
** the left shoulder, being drawn thence, was cast loft* in such a 
" maner upon the back, as to come round short, to the breast^ 
'^ and there fastea in a knot ; which knot or cincture tucked up 
^* the gown, and made it shorter and straiter^'* i This dnctuf 
was proper only to the consuls or generals upon some, extraor* 
dinary occasions, as the denouncing war, burning . the spoils of 
the enemy, devoting themselves to death for the safety of their 
army, and the like ; it was borrowed from the inhabitants of G^ 
bii, a city of Campania^ who, at the time of ^ public sacrifice^ 
iu^pening to be set upon suddenly by their en^p>ies, were obU« 
^edf through haste^ to gather up their ^owns in this manner, and 
;so march out to oppose them '^. .t.< 

In the ordinary wear, the upper part of the gown used to lie 
over the riglit shoulder ; yet upon occasion it was an easy matter 
to dniw back that part again, and make it cover the head ; and 
learned men are of opinion, that tbe Romans^ while they ccmti* 
nued in the city, made use of this sort of covering only for thft 
lieadf never appearing in any kind of caps or hats, unless thej 
v/ere on a journey out of town. Thus Plutarch informs us of the 
deference paid to the great men as they passed the streets: oj 

xtuptMi r\ tfiuiTic9 f;^«ylt$, Atx-oxxAt/xIovIm. The Romans^ token they 
meet any person toAo deserves a particular respect j if they chance 
to have their g&tm on their head^ presently uncover* And the 
same author, reckoning up the marks of honour which Sylla 
shewed Pompey, adds, xa} rnq »i^«Aif$ Mmyoyld^ rMfuHTiw^ and 
putting off' his gownjro^h his head* 

II II I I I ■ II a I « I ■ I ■■ l i — ^i»^» III I I ■ I ■ 

■ Graevius ad Sueton. Jul: 45. ^ Ibid. " De Re Vestiar. lib, 1. 

cap. 14k *Scrviiw ad VirgiU iEn. 7. v. 612. 



The several torts «f the Roman gowtw were the Tog^ 1^* 
textOi the PuliOf the SordkUiy aad the Picto, Purpurea^ Paima- 
ta, &c. or the rmiva. 

Every one knows Chut the gown was the diBtingiiishiiig mark of 
the Romans from "^he Oredcs, who wore the PtMum, or tSUsak, 
as ^kmc, cooimoii garment, whence Togaiut and PaUiatuB are of- 
ten used for Roman and Grecian ; as also that the gown was the 
proper badge of peace^ being generally laid aside upcm engaging 
in any martial dedgn ; yet it appears fvom several passages ef 
livy and Plutarch^ that it was sonsetimca worn in the camp ; if 
so, perhaps the Equiies and Centurions had this peculiar, privi* 
lege, and that only when they hiy in the camp without any 
thoughts of sudden action, as Manutius learnedly conjeetures ^ 

lUie Toga Pr^exta had a border of purple round the edges, 
whetice it took its natne> and in ulknion to which, the Grecian 
witters call it m^tw ^^ ^. It seems otriginatty to iiSEve been ap* 
prepriaied to the amgistrates and some of the priests^ when ai 
Ifoat introduced by Tatlus HosUlius. How it came to be bestow* 
ed on the young Boeo, is dilfeready related. Some &ncy thai 
Tafqninius PHmnis, in a triumph for a victory against the Stt- 
Wx^B, first honoured hi* own eon with the Prateteta and the Bui- 
is aureay as f««rerds for his valour, for kiliuig4me of his enemies 
with his own haiids ; for as l^e former was the robe of the nmgia- 
eretes^ so lihe Bvlte aurea was till then used only by generak in 
llheir triumplMil 'j^ocession, being a sort of hollow ^)iden ball 
flanging About their nedcs, in which was inclosed some secret 
amulet or preservative against envy. Others> without r^ardmg 
this first story, tells us, that the same Tarquin, among 4>ther 
wise eonStitutioiaB> took particular care in assigning the proper 
habit to the boys ; and accordingly > ordained that the aons of 
noblemen should make use of the Prtetexta and die BuBa eaareOf 
provided their ftither itad borne any curule office ; and that the 
rest should wear the Pratextc only, askrwas the sen of those wiio 
had served on horseback in the army the ftdl time that t^ law 
reffulred. k third pairfy refo the orighial of diis cnatom to fio- 
fHulos Mn^ftelf, as the eonsequenoe ^ a promise inaide to the 
Ssibfne ^vgins, l(hat he would bestow a very- considerable mark#f 
honour on the first child that was bom to any of them by a Ro- 
iiiah fadier. Many believe that the reason of giving them the 
BuUa nndthe IV^ei^irto was, that th» former, b^ng shaped like 
a heart*, might, as o(ien as they looked on it, be no inconsidera- 
fole incitement to courege ; and that the purple of th^ gown 
night remind them of die modesty which beaane them at that 
nge^ 

But on vHbat account soever this institution took its rise, it was 



a De Qnesltis per Epist. m, I. Ep. 1. *»Miicrpln Sstonwl. Ub. 1. 
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etmstandy dlMerved bj all the sons of the Ingenui or freebm*!). 
The tdheriini too in some time obtained the same privilege^ on- 
ly, instead of the golden Bulla ^ they wore a leathern <me ; as Ju* 
venal intimates, Sat. 5. 164: 

Elruscum puero si contigii auruniy 

Vel nodiis tantum et signum de paupere loro. 

It is commonly believed that the boys changed this gown aj 
the age of 14 years for the Toga Virilis ; but Monsieur Dacier 
makes this a great mistake ; for, till they were 1?5 years old, he 
«ays, they wore a sort of vest with sleeves, which they called 
Alicata Chlamys^ and then left oft' that to put on the Pnetextoy 
which they did not change till they had reached the age of pu- 
berty, or the lt7th year \ 

It is a very pertinent remark, that this Prcetexta was not on- 
ly a token df the youth and quality of the wearer, but besides 
this had the reputeof a sacred habit ; and therefore, when they 
atoigned it for the nse of die boys, they had this especial con- 
sideration, that it might be a kind of guard or defence to them 
a^inst the injuries to which that age was exposed \ Thus the 
poor boy in Horace cries out to the witch Canidia that was tor- 
menting him, * 

Per hoc inan^ purpuric decus precar, Epod. 5. 

And Persius calls it eustos purpura in his fifth sfttyr. But 
duintilian most expressly, ** Ego vobis allego etiam illud sacruip 
** praetextarum, quo sacerdotes vehintur, quo Magistratus, quo 
infirmitatem pueritise sacram facimus ac venerabilem ^,^ ** I 
*• allege too the itocred habit of the Pratexta, the robe of the 
** magistrates, and that by which we derive an holy reverence 
** and veneration to the helpless condition of childhodd.*^ 

We find farther, that the citizens daughters were allowed a 
•ort afPrcttextaf which they wore till the day of marriage. 
ThUfiflbicero against Verres, Eripies pumlliB togam prcetextam. 
And Propertius, Mox ubijam facibus cessit prcstexta maritiL 
ThePraetorii and Cansulares too, (if not all the senators), at die 
Lu(B^ Romani made use of the Praetexta *. And the matron^ 
on the Caprotine Nones celebrated the festival in this sort of 
gown®. 

The lifga pura was the ordinary g^ment erf private persons 
when they appeared abroad, so caRed because it had not tlie 
least addition of purple to the white ; we meet with the same 
^wn under Ac name of Virilis and lAertt : It was called 7b- 
ga viriUsy or the mahly gown, because when the youthls came 
to man''s estate, or at the age of 17 years, they changed the 

. ' Dacier op Horace, liU 5. Qde 5. *> Dacier. ibid. c j^ Pecia- 

' C^ro, PbiHp. S. • Tarro de I^ing. Lat. lfl>. 5. 
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Prai^xin for this babit^ as was before observed : on vHikdi oe* 
casion tbe friends of the youngster carried him into the Forom 
(pr sometimes into the capitol) and attii-ed.bim in the new" 
gown with abundance of ceremony ; this they called dies itrod' 
niif the day on which he commenced a Tir(h, in relation to the 
army, where he was now capacitated to serve. 

It had the name of Toga libera^ because at this time the young 
men entered on a state of ireedomy and were delivered from the 
power of their tutors and instructors. Thus the young gentle- 
man intimates in Persius : 

Cum primum pavido custos miki purpura (fessitf 

BuUaque succinctis laribus donata pependit ; 

Cum blandi comites^ toiaqae impune suburr& 

Permisit spardsse oculos jam candidus umbo. Sat. i 3Q. 

When first my childish rcbe resigned its charge. 

And left me unconfined to live at large; 

When now my golden Bulla (hung on high 

To household gods) declared me past a boy. 

And my white plaits proclaimed my liberty ; 

When with my wild companions I could lowl 

From street to street, and sin without controuL 

Mr thyden. 
But, for all this liberty, they had one remarkable restnunt, 
being obliged for the first whole year to keep their arms within 
their gown, as an argument of modesty. . This Cicero observes-. 
Nobis quidem olim annus erat unus adcohibendum brachium toga 
constitutus^ 

The Toga pulla and sordida are very commonly confounded, 
yet, upon a strict enquiry, it will appear that the first sort was 
proper to persons in mourning, being made of black cloth^ 
whence the persons were called alrati. The Toga sordida was 
black as well as tbe other, but from a different cause, having 
grown so by the long wearing and sullying of it ; and 4^^ (^ 
has been already observed) was worn by the prisoner at their 
trial, ^s well as by the ordinary people, it may here be remar* 
kcd, that the Pullati, whom we meet with in t^ie classics,^ffere 
not only those who wore tlie Toga pulla, or tbe loga sordida, 
but such too as were attired in the Penult or Lacerna^ whicli 
were usually black. Thus the learned Cjis^ubon internets pu/- 
latorum turba in Suetonius ^ ; and Quintilian calls the rabble 
pullaus circulus c, and puUata turba \ Hence it may reaso- 
nably be conjectured, that wben the Roqaan state was- turned 
into a monarchy, the gowns began to be laid a^ide by men 
of the lower rank, the Penuke and Lacerna being introdu- 
ced in their room, and commonly worn witliout them, or some- 

a Cicero pro Coelia. ^ August, cap. iO. <> Lilfc t. cap. 1^. 

* Lib, 6. cap. 4. 
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timet over them ; this irreguhirity had gained a great head, eren 
in Augustus's time^ who, to rectify it in some measure, com- 
mand^ the iEdiles that they should suffer no person in the fo- 
rum or circus to wear the Lacerna over his ^own, as was then 
an ordinary practice* The same excellent prmce, taking notice 
at a public meeting of an innumerable company of rabble in 
these indecent habits, cried out with indignation, En ! 

Romanos rerum domtnos gentemque togatam\ 

The Toga ptcta^ purpurea, palmata^ the consular Tralea^ the 
JPaludafnentunif and the ChlamySj had very little difierence (ex- 
cept that the last but one is often given to military officers in 
general, and sometimes passes for the common soldiers coat) ^\ 
and are promiscuously used one for the other, being the robes 
of state proper to the kings, consuls, emperors, and all generals 
during their triumph. This sort of gown was called Fid ay from 
the rich embroidery, with figures in Phrygian work ; and jowr- 
purea^ because the ground work was purple. The Toga palmata 
indeed very seldom occurs, but may probably be supposed the 
game with the former, called so on the same account as the Tu- 
nica palmata, which will be described hereafter. That it was a 
part of the triumphal habit. Martial intimates, 

/, comes, et magnos ilkesa merere iriumphos, ' 
Pttlmatmque ducem (sed cito) redde tog^e. 

Antiquaries are very little agreed in reference to the Trabea. 
Pauius Manutius was certainly out, when he fancied it to be the 
same as the Toga picta, a^d he. is accordingly corrected by 
Gnevius ^. The vulgar opinion folk>ws the distinction of Ser- 
vius and Scaliger into three sorts, one proper to the kings, ano- 
ther to the consuls, and a third to tlie augurs. But Lipsius**^ 
and Rubenius^ acknowledged only one proper sort of Trabea 
belonging to die kings; being a, white gown bordered with pur- 
ple, and adorned with clavi or trabes of scarlet. Whereas the 
vests of the consuls, and the augurs, and the emperors, were 
called by the same name, only. because they were made in the 
aamebibrm. ^For the old Paludamentum of the generals was all 
acarlet, only bordered with purple ; and the (Thlamydes of the 
emperors were all purple, commonly beautified with a golden or 
embroidered border. 

Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata Umbo. Virg. ^n. 4. 

When the emperors were themielves consuls, they wore a 
Trabefi adorned with gems, which were allowed to none else. 

- •■ ..... ,1111 

a Sueton. August* cap. 40. *• Bayf. de Re Vest. cap. 11. * Prae- 

at. ad. 1 Vol. Thes. Rom. *■ Ad Tacit Ann. 3. * De Re Vestiar. 

et predpae de Laticlat. }ak* 1. caji. £. 
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dftudiaa, im hh poem^ on die MfA, frartk, and adxth 
«hip of HoAorius, alludes .expieariy to this cuaUMa ; 

^. Cinotus mutnta GaBinos 

Dives Hydaspais augescat purpura gemmis. 

And again, 

Asperat Indus 
Velament^ lapis, pretiQUtfue^Ljmaragdu 
Dmita virent — 

Aiid in thje last, 

Mcmbraque gemmeito irabea mrtdantia -cin^tu. 

There are several otbor names under which we sometimes 
find the gown, which have not yet been explained^ nor would 
be of much use, if fhoroughJy understood : Such as the Toga 
undulata^ sericulata, rasa^ paveratu, Phryxianaf scutuJUaa^ &a 
See Ferrar. de Be Vest. lib. 2. cap. 10- 

Tlie Tifwica, or clpse coat, was the common garment worn 
within doors bj itself, and abroad under the gown : The Pro- 
letariiy the Capite censi, and tlie i-est of the dregs of the city, 
could not afford to wear tjie Toga, and so went in Iheir Ttmips ; 
whence Horace calls the rabble iunicatus popelius^ and the au- 
thor of the dialogue di sOM$ vOnr^ort^p popiAu twncattis. 
The old Romans^ as Galfius iDftrms us* at fint ivere clothed 
only in the gown. In a little time they found the convenience 
of a short strait tunic; th^ did not cover the arms ; like tha 
Grsecian \%ptft,lii^. Afterwards they had sleeves coining down to 
the elbow, but no fkrther. Hence Suetonius tells ns fliat Cae- 
sar was remarka;ble in his habit, Wcause he wore the LaHcla- 
^n Tunic, clbsed with gatherings about his wrist ^ Rufoeniua 
thinks he might use lliis ^iece pf singularity to dhow liimself 
descended from the Trojatis, to Trhom Romulus i^bjects, in Vir- 
gil, as an argument of Sielt effeminacy : 

» E^ iwnif^, T^amcas, et M^^ ^imicula miir.^ \ 

And ttdus^ ot AscaniuSy^ is st*i to be seen dressed after the 
the same fas!iiop^ in some oM gems <*. ^ 

Yet in the dedensfon of the cfDnpire, the TvtAc^ did not on- 
ly reach do^n to the arddes, Whence they are (^{dled ; JVfere*, 
but had sleeves too coming down to the hands, whidi gave them 
the name pf Chirodot<B. And .nosv it w»u xsiaunt^ ^ apMadaious 
to appear without sleeves, as it had been hitherto to be seen in 
them. And therefore, in **e writers of tli«t ^6/ we cbnnnonly 
find tke accAsed persons at a tMi halted In' the Tttnic ivfthoat 
gil^e ves, "as a maric oi ■ iniumy ano oisgraoe • 

— T — " ' ; — 

a Lib. 1. cap. 12. *» Suet. Jul. c^p. hS, ^ Mfx^'i^ s». ^l.C. ' Bu* 

lienius de Laticlav. lib. 1. cap. 12. • Ibidem. 
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Tht several ^enrto of lh« fn^rc were the pdlmt^a^ Hsm angtuii- 
chtia, and tlie latictavia. 

Thetmnka p^hmtta wa» irom by grneials m a friompb, and 
pcrlM^ always under the t^ picta. It had its name either 
from tlie greiif breadth oitlmdavij equal ta the pahn of thehand; 
0r eliterfrwiA the iigiyres of palna, embvoidered on it ^ 

The whole body of the cfkics are straagely divided about the 
#/<»vi Some lancy them to bare been a khnd f»f flowers inter- 
woven in the ehith ; others wil^l have thein tor be the buflons or 
eltf8|M by whicli the twik was held together. A third sort con- 
teancl^, thirt the' htm da^ma was nothing else but a tftmc bordered 
withi put^e^ Shrahger tlanka the ekm did w4 bekyng properly 
to the ifeet, but htemgdown from the neck, like ebaioe and orna* 
nfenia o(^ dMN; nature* Bot the most geaeral ofinion make» them 
to have been stude o* pearkseraetMeg \ak» heads <^.nai]s^ of pur- 
ple or gold, worked into the turtfc. 

All the ibrmer eoBJectaHes are learnedly confuted by the ac- 
euMle Rcibeaitis, who cmleanre uM y to prove, thai the ciavi were 
«K> fiiefG thaw purpte Hues or stiettkacoiiiiag along the middle of 
the f^TtaeniBf which were afterward^ ifBfHroved to golden and 
efffbvoidered lines of tlie same nature. We n>iM»t not therefore 
suppose idiem^tcy have reeetved their name as ao^iaamediate aUu^ 
sieft tof the beads of naiisy to which they bore no reseosUance ; 
hvLt nemy peneaibev that the aecieatfr used to inlay their cups 
and other preeioua uteaails with sluds of gold* or other orna- 
mental maeerkds* These, fvoat their likene^ to nail-heads^ they 
called in genera* ilmi. Sb that it waa vevy natural to bring the 
same word to signify these Knes of ptnrple, or other colours, which 
were of a different kiad from dl the rest of the ^rment^ as those 
attciead ^kni were of » diflerettt cekmr and figure from the vea* 
sels whiob they adorned* 

Theae abreais were other tcaii^rvetse er straight down the 
f^st ; the ionaer weve used ealy im the liveries oi thepopiB and 
eldier puhlie servaats^ by the maskiitni^, and some companies 
of avtifieei«> and now and tdmt by women, being termed j^ara- 
gMdoi, The prt>pcr< ekm eane siataigbt down the vest, one of 
fkefli IMkiiig the tunicf whkb they cdled the anguHielave, and 
twv the UMckne. 

However this epinkm has been appiauded by Ae learaecL 
ditieisie«r Dacier's judj^Qaent ef the matiar caaaot ML to meet 
wMi as kani raeeplion* 

He tella us, that the clmn wme ao mere than purple galooas, 
wi^ wMeh tksy bot4ai«d iJie liMe-par^ ef the tunk^ o& both 
sfdosy and the ptaee iitefl&il eaaneis^thett.. The bread galoens 
laKtde due iaMasoe f aad.the aaraowlhe aifgwiiciave. Tterc- 
Ibre (tof aae sirangpiy nistakea, w^ lai^e the only diflStfe«ee 
between the two vests to consist in this« that the one had but a 

mu m i M ii I I I * i rfHi l aiti n ii ■ *■ >■ m >* * *• .. — .I li ■ 

' FeistuB in voce. 
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single clamsp the other two, and that the senatorian clavus^ he* 
ing in the middle of the vest, could possibly be but one. For 
it is very plain they had each of them two galoons^ binding the 
two sides of the coat where it opened befcwe ; so that, joining 
together with the sides^ they appeared just in the middle; whence 
the Greeks called sach a vest ^Ms-Mrv^f v^y.. That the galoons 
were sewed on both sides of the coat, is evident beyond dispute 
from the following passage of Varro : ** Nam si quis tunican^itm 
consuit, ut altera plagula sit angustis clavis^ altera latia, utraque 
pars in suo genere caret analogia. *' ^' For if any one should 
sew a coat in this manner, that one side should have a broad g»- 
loon, and the other a narrow one, ndther part has any thing 
properly answering to it. *' . As to the name of the dat^, he 
thinks there needs no farther reason to be given, than that the 
ancients called any thing which was made with design to be 
put upon another thing, clatms \ 

It has been a received opinion, that the angusticlave distin- 
guished the knight from the common people, in the same man- 
ner as the laticlave did the senators from those of the equestrian 
rank; but Rubenius avers,* that there was no manner of difier- 
ence between the tunics of the knights, and those of the com- 
mons. This copjecture seems to be favoured by Appian, in the 
second book of his history, where he tells us, c ^kwan sr*, to ^yoifut 

It/x«im;. " The slave in habits goes like his master ; and, ex- 
cepting only the senator's robe, all other garments are common 
to the servants. '* And Pliny, when he says that the rings dis- 
tinguished the equestrian order from the common pei^le, as 
their tunic did the senate from those th^t wore the rings, would 
not probably have omitted the other distinction had it been real. 
Besides both these authorities^ Lampridius, in the^life of Alex- 
ander Severus, confirms the present assertion. He acquaints us^ 
that the aforesaid emperor had some thoughts of assigning a 
proper habit to servants different from that of their masters; but 
his great lawyers, Ulpian and Faulus, dissuaded him from the 
project, as what would infallibly give occasion to much quarrel. 
ling and dissension ; so-that^ upon the whole, he was coatented 
only to distinguish the senators from the knights by thehr cfavtw. 
But all this argument will cOme to nothing, unless we can 
clear the point about the use of the purple among the Romans, 
which the Civilians tell us was strictly forbid the common people 
under the emperors. It may therefore be observed, that all the 
prohibitions of this nature were restrained to some particular 
species of purple. Thus Julius Caesar forbad the use of the con- 
Chilian garments, or the «A»^yAf? K And Nero afterwards pro- 
hibited the ordinary use of tne amethystine, or Tifrian purple ^. 

St Dacier on Horace, lib. 2. Sat. 5. ^ Sueton. Jul. cap. 46. « Idtm 

Nerotte, cap. 3?. 
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^hes^ conjectures of llubenius need no better confirmation than 
%hat they are repeated and approved by the roost judicious 
Grsevius *. 

According to this opinion, it is an easy matter to reconcile 
the contest between Manutius and Lipsius, and the inferior cri- 
tics of both parties* about the colour of the tunic y the former 
fi9serting it to be purple^ and the other white ; for it is evident, 
it might be called either, if we suppose the ground work to have 
been white, with the additi<Hi of these pUrple lists or galloons. 

As to the persons who had the honour ^f wearing the laficlave^ 
it may be niaintained, that the sons of those senators, who were 
patricians, had the privilege of using this vest in their childhood, 
together with the pratexta. But the sons of those senators who 
were not patricians, did not put on the hticlave, till theylipplied 
themselves to the service of the commonwealth^ and to bear 
offices ^ Yet Augustus changed this custom, and gave the sons 
of any senators leave to assume the laticlave presently after the 
tlm^ of their putting on the toga virilism though they were not 
yet eapable of honours ^. And by the particular favour of the 
emperors, the same privilege was alh)wed to the more splendid 
families of the knights. Thus Ovid speaks of himself and bro-^ 
ther, who are known to have been of the equestrian order : 

Tnterea, tdcito passti, labentibus annis, 

Liheriorjratri. sumpta mihique toga ; 
Induiturque humeris cum lato purpura ciavo, &c. *. 

And Statins of Metius Celer, whom in another place he terms 
sjplendidissimus^j (the proper style of the knights): 

Tuer hie sudavit in amiis 
Notus adhuc tantum majons muncre claxi^- 

Besides the gown and tunic, we hardly meet with any gar- 
ments of the Roman original, or that deserve the labour of an 
enquiry into their difference. Yet, among these, the lacema 
and the penula .occur more frequently than any other. In tlie 
old gloss upon Persius, Sat. 1. ver. 68. they, are both called pal» 
lia i which identity of names might probably arise from the 
near resemblance they bore one to the other, and both to tlie 
Grecian paUium. The lacema was first used in the camp, but 
afterwards admitted into the city, and worn ypon their gowns >to 
defend them from the weather. The penula was sometimes used 
with the same design, but, being shorter and fitter, for expedition, 
it was chiefly worn upon a journey^. 

Rubenius will have the lacema and the penula to be both 

a Sueton, Jul. 43. Otho. 10. Oomitian. la ^ Pliny, lib. 8. Epist. 23. 

« Suetoiu Aug. cap. 37. ^ Tristlum, 1. iv. Eleg. 10. • Praefat. ad. 

1. 3. Sylvarum. ^ Sylv* L 3. carm. 2. s Lips. Elect. 1. 1. c. 13. ct 

Dr. Holyday on Juvenal, Sat« 1. 
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close-bodied kind of frockn, girt about in the middle, the CKily 
diierence between them being, that the penula were always 
brown, the lacerna of no certain colour ; and that the cucuUuSp 
tke cowl or hood, was sewed on the former, but worn as a dis- 
tinct thing from the other ^ But Ferrarius, who has spent a 
whole book in animadverting on that author, wonders that ai^ 
|)ody shoulil be so ignorant as not to know these two garments 
to Imve been quite distinct species K 

It win be expected that the habits of the Roman priests should 
be particularly described ; but we have no certain intelligence, 
only what concerned the chief of tliem, the augurs, the flamens^ 
and the pontifices. Tiie augurs wore the traiea first died with 
scarlet, and afterwards with purple. Rubenius takes the robe 
which Herod in derision put on our Saviour to have been of thia 
nature, because St Matthew calls it scarlet, and St Luke purple. 
Cicero useth dibaphus^ (a garment twice died) for the augurai 
robe ^. 

The proper robe of the JUimines was the ksna^ a sort of pur- 
ple cklamys^ or almost a double gown fastened about the neck, 
with a buckle or clasp. It was interwoven curiously with gold, 
ao as to appear very splendid and magnificenL ThiiB Yix^pl de»- 
Oribes his hero in diis habit. 



-Ti/rioque ardebat murice Usna 



Demissa ex humens : dives qua munere^ Did^ 
Fecercfty et tenui telas discreterat aura. Mn. if. ^B2. 

The pontiffs had the honour of using the praUsU ; and so 
had the Epulones, as we learn, Livy, Lib* 43. 

The priests were remarkable for their modesty in apparel, 
and therefore they made use only of the common purple, never 
affecting the more chargeable and splendid. Thus Cicero, fVf- 
ikus asper nostra hac purpura plebeia ac penejusca ^. He calls 
it our purple, because he himself was a member of the college 
afaugurs. 

There are two farther remarks which may be OEiadc in eefe- 
feace to the habits in general. First, that, in the time of any 
public calamity, it was an usual custom to change their apparaL 
as an argument of humtkfy and confcritioa; of which we neet 
with many instances in history. On such occasions the arnairosa 
laid by the laticiave, and iqppeared only in the habit of kni^ita ; 
t|M Biagistnites threw aside the praiexta^ SBid came abrssid la 
^e scnatorian garb ; the knights left off their rings, and the 
commons changed their gowns for the sogum or m^Htafj coat *. 

The other remark is the observation of the g^tat Cauaaabon^ 
that the habit of the ancients, and particularly of the. B/^maft^ 



a De Laticlave, Ifb. 1. cap. 6^ ^ Aaslcct, de Re Vest*' ca^w oik « Bl 
f»i«t, FamiU lllii. t. Eptst, 16. ' P»0 SezOtf. • FcFTSr. ae Be V«a> 

tiarv lib. 1. cap. 87. ' . 
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in no jrespect differed more from the modem dress, than in that 
they had nothing ansvrering to our breeches and stockings, whichy 
if voiwere to express in Latin, we should call femoralia and ti* 
hiaUai Yety instead/of these, under their lower tunics or waist" 
coats^ they sometimes bound their thighs and legs round with 
silken fiCdiVh. or fascice ; though these had now and then the name 
ofjbeminalia or femoralia and tibialia^ from the parts to which 
they were applied *. 

As to theihabit of the other sex, in the ancient times of the 
centmon wealth, the gown was used alike by men and women ^ 
Afterwards the women took up the stola And the paila for their 
separate dress. The stola was their ordinary vest, worn within 
doors^ . coming down to their ankles ; when they went abroad 
they slung over it Ihe palla or paliiumy a long open manteau *^, 
which covered the' stola and their whole body. Thus Horace^ 

Ad.talos stola demissa et circumdala palla ^, 
And Virgil, describing the habit of Camilla, * 

Pro crinali duro, pro longed tegmine palice, * 
Tigridis exuvice per dorsum a vertice pendent % 

They dressed their heads with what they called vittiB and^j;* 
.eujR^ ribbons and thin sashes^ and the last sort they twisted round 
their whoie body» next to the skin> to make them slender ; to 
which Terepce aliudes in his Eunuch ^ : 

Rubenius has fi^uiKi tliis diilerence in the stolce^ that those of 
tb« Ordinary women were white, trimmed with golden purls ^ : 

Haud similis virgo est virginum nostrarum ; quas matres student 
Demissis humeris esse^ vincto pectorey ut graciles sient. 

The former Ovid makes to be the distioguishing badge of ho- 
nest matrons and chaste virgins. 

Este procul 'dittcs tenues, insigne pudorisK 

And describing the chaste Daphne, he says, 

Vitta coercebat positos sine lege capillos K 

It, is very observable, that the common courtezans were noi^ 
allowed to appear in the stola^ but obliged to wear a sort of ^^own, 
as a mark of infamy, by reason of its resemblance to the habit 
of the opposite sex. Hence in that place of Horace, 

Quid inter-' , ■ 

Est, in matronay ancilla^ peccesve togata ? L. 1. Sat. 2. v. 5S« 

aSueton. August, cap. 8t. CasaUbon. ad locum. •» ^ id, Ferrar. de 

Re Vest lib. «* cap. 17. ° Dacier on Horace lib. 1. Sat. %. vcr. 99- 

«» Horace, ibid. '^n. 11. ver. 576 Act 2. Seen, 3. »De 

Laticlave. lib. 1. cap. 16. , ^ Metamorph. lib. 1. F«^b. 9. 'LIpsiUR 

de Amphithcat. cap. 19. 

u 
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The most judicious Dacier understands by iaghta tha i 
strumpet, in opposition both to th& matroti and the senranfe^naii. 

Some have thought that the women (on some aceount or t^ 
thtf) wore the lacerna too ; but/the nse of this fancy b ovring 
to their mistake of that verse in Juvenal, 

Ipse laccrnatcB cum se jactaret amicce. 

Where it must be observed, that the poet does not speak rf 
itie ordin-Jirv mioses, but of the ennut:h ^^riu^ upon whom Nero 
made i^n experiment in order to chan^ ht9 sex. So that Juye^ 
nai 8 lacernata arnica is no more than if we should say, a ** mia* 
tresi. in breechet'. " ' 

TUe ^ttiin? of the head and feet* will tidee in all that remains 
of this Kuhject. As to the first of these, it has been a fernier 
remark, that the Romans ordinarily used none, exeept the lap«^ 
pet of the gown ; and this wa^ not a constant cover> but only oc- 
casional, to avoid the rain, or sua^ or other accidental incdnTe- 
nlences. Ilencc it is that we see none of the old statues with 
any on their haads^ besides now and then a wreath, or some* 
thing of that nature. Eustathius, on the first of the Odyases, 
tells us, that the Latins derived this custom of going bareheaded 
from the Greeks, it being notorious, that, in the aga of the he* 
roes, no kind of hats or caps were atati in fhsbion \ nor is there 
any such thing to be met with in Homen Yet at some parri<^ 
cular times we find th^ Romans using some sort of coveting lor 
the head'; as at the sacrifices/ at thepubik games, at the> feast 
rf Saturn, upon n journey, or a warNke expeditioo* Someper* 
sons too were allowed to have their heads always coterod> as nueii 
who had been lately made free, and were thereupon shaved dpse 
on their head, might wear the j9(fe».f, both Asa defence from the 
, cold, and as a badge of their liberty. And the same privilege 
was granted to persons under any indisposition ». 

As for the several sorts of coverings designed for these uses, 
many of them have been long confounded beyond any possibi* 
lity of a distinction ; and the learned Salma^ius** haskiftserved^ 
that the mitra and the pileus, the cucuUus^ the gderus^ and the 
palliolum^ were all coverings of the head, very little differing from 
one another, and promiscuously used by authors ; liowever, there 
are some of them which deserve a mdre patticnlar enquiry; ' 

The galerus Vossius ^ derives from galea^ the Roman hdmet, 
to which we must suppose it to have borne some resemblmice. 
Servius, when he reckons up the several sorts of the priests caps, 
makes the galerus one of them, being composed of the skhi bf 
the beast offered in sacrifice ; the otlier two being the aptk^ m 
stitched cap in the form of a helmet^ with the addition of% liltl 
stick fixed on the top, and wound about with whke wool^ pr^ 



a Lipsiua de Amphithekt. cap, 19. ^ lu Vonisc. ti Gr«v. in Sttcton. 

Claud. 2. *Cap. It, 
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|>ea^ bebngiog to tlus^ammes; wd the iuttdusy b^ wooUetl tur« 
huki iQttcli like the fpvmer, pn^er to the high-priest. By the 
^tdenuiit is likely he means the albo-galeruSf made of the skin 
of a white beast ofl^red in sacrifice, with the addition of some 
twigs taken from a wild olive-tree, and belongmg only to Jupi*< 
ter^s^men / yet we find a sort otgtderus in use among the or-^ 
dinary men, and the gaUrkulum (which some do call galerusj 
common to both wxes,; this was a skin to neatly dressed with 
Bien or womens hair> tiiat jt could not easily be distinguished 
froiB the natural ; it was particularly used by those who had thin 
h^ads of hair, as Suetonius reports of Nero ^ ; as also by the wres^ 
tlers» to keep their own hair from receiving any damage by &e 
nasty oils with which they were rubbed all ^ver before they ex- 
ereiaedi. This we learn from Martial's distich on the galericu-^ 

Ne lutet immundum nitidos cercma capilios^ 
Hac poteris madidas candere peUe comas. 

The pUeus was the ordinary cap or hat worn at public shows 
and tacfifices, and by the fre^d men ; for a journey they had the 
ptUoiUif differing only from the former in that it had broader 
brimst, *Qd boire a, nearer, resemblance to our hats, as appearg ' 
from the common pictures of Mercury ; and hence it took its 
name Irom «riT«fttf«i, to open or spread out K 

The fNfto, the tiarUf mi the diadem, though we often meet 
with them m Koman ai^hors, are none of them beholden to that 
oalioii for -their ori^al. The mitre seems to owe its invention 
to> the Tnajaoi, b^g a crooked cap tied under the chin with 
ribbons ; it belonged only to the women among the Romans, a&d , 
is attributed to the foreign courtezans, that set i;^ their trade in 
that city, such as the 

p icta lupa Barbara mitra, 

-in Juvenal ; yet among the Trojans we find it in use among the 
men. Thus Romulus scouts them in Virgil, 

Et tunica manicas et haherit redimicula mitnel 
vere Fhrygia; neqiie enim Fkryge^ ^ ! 

And even ^£neai himself is by larbis described in thb dress, 

Meeonid mentum mitra crinemque madentem 

Subnexu$. JErx. 4. 216. ; « . 

ilSie tkura was the: ^p (^ state used by all the eastern kingis 
and great men, only with (his difference, .that the princes wore 
•it 'With A short strait top, andt^ie nobles with the point a litde 
beading downwards'^. , 

»Vos«mf Etymolog. in uaoe PiMiw. t Lipfiuft de Arophitheftt. cap* 19. 
'^^n. 9. ^IS^ <! D«OFster a4 ^sin. lib. 5. cap. 3$. \ 

1^2 
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The diadem belonged to the kings of Rome as well as Co the 
ibreign princes; this seemsr to have been no more titan a whhe 
scsivt i>T fascia bouad about the head, like that which composetb 
the T . kish turban. Those who are willing to find some nearer 
reboruoiance betweea the diadem and our modem-crowns, may 
be convihced of their mistake from that passage of Plntarcb, 
where he tells us. of a princess that made use of her diadem t^ 
bang herself witli *. 

These white/ascus among the Romans were atwajs looked on 
as marks of sovereignty ; and therefore when Pompey the great 
speared oomuionly abroad with a white scarf wound about hf» 
leg, upon pretence of a bruise or or an ulcer, those, who were 
jealous of his growirig power, did not fail to interpret it a^an^ o* 
men of his aflecting the supreme command ; snd ene Favonios 
plainly told him, it made little odds on what part he wore the 
diadem, the mtention being much the same \ 

To descend to the f«et : The several sorts of the Roman shoes, 
slippers, -^c. which mobt frequently occur in reading, are the 
peronc^t the calcei lunatic the mullein the solect and crepieUgj and 
the caliga^ besides the cothurnus and soccus, which have beem 
already described. 

The perones were a kind of high shoes, rudely formed of raw 
hides, and reaching up to the middle of the leg; they were not only 
used by the country people, as some imagine, bnt in the city Ux> 
by men of ordinary rank; nay, Rubenius avers, that, in the elder 
times of the comnjonvvealth, the senators, as well as others, went 
in the jperone^ ^ ; however, when they came to be a Kttie poKshed 
they left this clumsy wear to the plouglimen and'labofirers, and 
we scarce find them applied to any one else by the authors ef 
the flourishing ages. Thus PersiuS brings in Hie 

Peronatus arator ; S. 5. V. 102. 

And Juvenal, . 

Qiiem non pudet alio . . 

Per glaciem perone tegi.. S. 14. V. 186. 

Virgil, indeed, makes soihe of his soldiers wear thej^ero, bat 
theti they wef e only a company of plain rustics, legio agrestis^ as 
he calls them ; besides, they wore it but on one foot ; - 



'Fesiigia nudti sinistri 



Instituere pedis^ crudus iegit altera perom Ma. 7* 690. 

The calcei lunati were proper to die patAdsBiSf Co distingnBh 
Hii^^ii 'rum the vulgar^ so called froiid an* half-meovittavoiy won 
ix], c '^ t em. Baldwin will h^ve '■ the hal&m^on to bave sarved in- 
stea\ utdjtbula or buckle^; but Rubenius^ refiitea thta ooiqec* 

aplut. ill Lucutf *" **Valer. Max. lib* e. cap. 2. • De Lotidave. 

BW ^ Mp. U ^ de Calceo Antii^ cap. 9. • Oe Xatidaves. lib> & otp. i. 
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Dure, by shemtig from Philostratus that it was worn by way of 
ornament, not on the fore pact of the shoe^ like the buckle^.but 
about the ankle. Plutarch^ in his Roman. questions, gives abun- 
dance of reasons why they used the half-moon rather .than, any 
other figure ; but none o£ his fancies have met with any appro- 
bation ^om the leamecL The common opinion makes this, cus- 
tom an allusion to the number of senators at their first insti- 
tution, which, being a hundred, was signified by the numeral 
ietter C. 

Yet the Patricians, before they arrived at the senatorian age, 
axkd even before they put on the pratexta^ had the privilege of 
using the half-moon on their shoes. Thus Statins, Sylv. v. 2. 27. 

Sic te,aclare puen^ genittim sibi curia sensit ; 
. Primaque Patricia clausit vestigia luna. 

As for the senators^ who were not patricians, they did not in- 
deed wear the half-moon; but that ornament seems not to have 
been the only difterence between the senatorian and the common 
shoes ; for the former are commonly represented as black, and 
coming up jto the middle o£ the leg, as in Horace, Book, i. Sat. 
6. 2X 



Nigris medium impediit crus 



Pellibus. 

Rubenius will have this understood only of tlie four black 
straps, which he says fastened the senators shoes, being tied 
pr<;tty high on the leg \ Dacicr telL> us the senators had two 
sorts of shoes, one for summer^ and the other for winter ; the 
summer shoes he describes with such leathern straps crossing 
one another many times about the leg, and nothing but a sole 
at the bottom ; these he calls campagi ; though Rubenius attri- 
butes this name to a sort of caliga worn by the seuators under 
the later emperors \ The winter shoes, he says, were made of 
an entire black 4kin, or sometimes a wliite one, reaching up t(/ 
cover the greastest part «of the leg, without any open place, ex- 
cept on the top <^. 

It is uncertain whether the.calcei mullei were so called from 
the colour of the mullet, or whether they lent a name to that 
fish from their reddish dye ; they were at first the peculiar wear 
of the Alban kings, afterwards of the kings of Rome, and, upon 
the establishment of the free state, were appropriated to those 
persons who had borne wij cUrulcoSict ; but perhaps they might 
be worn only on great days, at tlie celebration of some public 
sports, when they were attired in the whole triumphal habit ; of 
which too these shoes mode a part. Julius Csesar, as he was very 
singular in his whole habit, so was particularly remarkable for 

' De Re Vest. lib. 2. cap. 3* ^ Ibid. cap. 5. «Dacier on Horace, 

Boole 1. «at.^. ' 
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irearing tbe mtdlei on ordinary daysi which he did to shew his 
descent from the Alban kings ^ In colour and fashion they re« 
aembled the cothurni^ coming up to the middle leg, though they 
did not cover the whole foot^ but only the sole, like sandals ^* 
Dacier faiforms us^ that, at such time as the emperors took op tJie 
use of these red shoes, the curule magistrates changed the fiish- 
ion for embroidered ones ^. 

The Roman solea were a sort of sandals or pantofies, without 
any upper*leather^ so that they covered only the sole of the foot, 
being fastened above with straps and buckles ; these were the 
ordinary fashion of the women, and therefore counted scanda« 
lous in the other sex ; thus Cicero exposeth Verres^, and Clodios*^^ 
' tor using this itidecent wear; and Livy acquaints us, that the 
great Scipio was censored on the same account^; yet upon all 
occasions of mirth and recreation, or lawful indulgence, it was 
customary for the men to go thus loosely shod, as at entertain- 
ments, and at public shows of all sorts in the circo^s or ampbi« 
theatres. 

The creptdie, which now and then occur in Roman authore, 
are generally supposed to be the same as the ^oiete, under the 
Greek name K^D^riotc. But Baldwin is so nice as to assign this 
diference, that the crepidiB had two soles, whereas the«o^ con- 
sisted but of one ; therefore he is not willing to be beholden to 
the Greeks for the word, but thinks it may be derived from the 
crepitus^ or creaking that they made, which eould not be so 
well conceived in those which had but a single le^^hers. That 
the Grecian x^irt^t^ did really make such a kind of noise, which 
we cannot imagine of the soleee^ is plain from tbe common story 
of Momus, who, being brought to give his censure of Venus, 
could find no fault, only that her x^n^r/;, or slipper, creaked a 
little too much. 

The caliga was properly the soldier's shoe, sftade in the sandal 
fashion, so as not to cover the npper part of the foot, though it 
reached to the middle of the leg. The sole was of wood, like 
our old galochos, or the sabots of the French peasants, and stuck 
full of nails ; these nails were usually so very long in Ihe shoes 
of the scouts and centinels, that Suetonius^ and Tertullian^ call 
those caliga speculntores, as if, by mounting the wearer to a high« 
cr pitch, they gave a greater advantage to the sigh^. 

It was from these caligcBy that the emperor Caligula took his 
name, having been born in the army, and afterwards bred up in 
the habit of a common soldier K And hence Juvenal \ and Sue- 
tonius^, use caligati for the common soldiers, without the additi(m 
of a substantive. 

■ Dio. lib. 49. ^ Lib. 2. cap. 2. « Dacier on Horace, Book 1. 

Sat. 6. * Verrin. 4. -De Hai:usp. Respons. 'Libu 29. 

c Baldwin Caic. Antiq. cap. 13. ^ CaliguL c»p. 62. *De Coroiu MUit. 
^ .Saeton. Caligul. cap. 9. » Sat. 16. t. 24. ■» August. 25. 
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CHAP. IX. 
^ OF THS ROMAK MARRIAGES. 

^HB marriages of the Eoxnansy which have been so leamediy 
explained by so many eminent han^s, as the great lawyers Tira- 
^^1, Sigonius^ Brisscmius, and the two Hottomans, will appear 
very intdligible from a dUigent enquiry into the espousals^ the 
persons that. might lawfully marry with o^e JEmother, the proper 
season for marriage^ the several ways of contracting matrimony, 
the ceremonies of die wedding, and the causes and manner of 
divorces. 

The espousals, or contract before marriage^ was performed by 
an engagement of the friends on both sides, and might be done 
as well between absent persons as present, as well in private as 
be&re witnesses; yet the common way of betrothing was by writ- 
ings drawn up by common consent, and sealed by both partiefi. 
llius Juvenal, Sat. 6. 199. 

Si tibi legkimis pactam junctamque tabelUs 
Non e$ amaturus. 

And again. Sat. 10. 336. 

■ ■■ f Veniet cum signatoribus auspex. 

Besides this, the man sent a ring as a pledge to the woman, 
which in Pliny*s time was used to be of iron, without any stone 
in it \ Thus the same satyrist, 

Conventum tamen et pactum et sponsalioy nostra 
Tempestate paras^jamque a tonsore magistro 
Peeterisy^et digito pigmisjortasse dedistL Sat. 6. 25. 

There was no age determined by the laws for espousals, but 
they might be made at any time, provided that both partieawere 
sensible of the obligations, which they were not supposed to be 
till their 7th year ; yet Augustus afterwards ordered that no es- 
pousals should be esteemed valid, except such as were cbnsufti- 
mated by the nuptials within two years time ^ 

No Roman might marry with any other than a Roman : but 
then this was extended to any free denizen of the city, though 
born in any other parts ; for thus Dionysius ^ reports of the La- 
tins, Livy '^ of the Campanians, and Cicero ^ qf the inhabitants 
of ArJcIa; yet in Rome we meet witli one eminent restraint a- 
bout these matters, and that is a law of the Decemviri, prohibi- 

• Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 33. cap. L *» Sueton. Aug. cap, 34. « Lib. 6. 
*Ub.3S. MnPhilipp. 
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ting any marrii^^e between the Patrician families and the Ple- 
beians. But within seven or eight years, the commons had gi- 
ven 8o many dangerous tokens of their .resentment of this in- 
jury, that upon the motion of Canuleius, Tribune of the pei>- 
ple» the Consuls were even forced to give consent to the enac- 
ting of a contiary decree, allowiog a free alliance in marriage 
between persons of all orders and degrees^. 

The Romans were very superstitious iuTefeiience to the par- 
ticular time of marriage, fancying sev^al days and seasons very 
iinibrtunate to this desigti ; the kalends, nones, an|i ides of eveiy 
montii were str^tly avoided ; so was the whole feaat of the joa* 
r€ntalia in February, as Ovid observes. Fast. 2. 561. 

Conde tuasy H^meticeCy Jades, et ah ignibus atris 
Jiffer ; habent atias masta seputchrajaces. 

Go, Hymen, stop the long expecting dames, ^ 
And hide ihy. torches from tlie dismal flames ; 
Thy presence would be fatal while we mourn. 
And at sad tombs must other tapers bum. 

The whole month of May was looked on as ominous to con- 
tracting matrimony, as Plutarch acquaints us in his Roman men- 
tions, and Ovid, Fast. 5. 487. 

Nee vidua tadis eadem^ nee Dtrginis apta 

Tempora, qua nupsit nun diuturuajfuit. 
Hac qiioque de cama^ si te^ proverbia tanguntf 

Mense malas Maio nubere vulgm ait* 

No tapers then should bum, nor ever bride 
Link'd at this season long her bliss enjoyM ; 
Hence our wise masters of the proverbs say. 
The girls are all stark naught that wed in May. 

In short, the most happy season, in all respects* for celebra- 
ting the nuptial solemnity, was that which followed the ides of 
June. Thus Ovid, speaking of his daughter : 

Hanc ego cum vellem genera dare, tempora feedis 
Apta requirebam, quceque cavendaforent. 
» Tunc mikipost sacras monstraiur Junius Idus 

Uiilis et nuptisy utllis esse viris. Fast. vi. 221. • 

• Resolved to match the girl, I try'd to find 
What days unprosp'roiis were, what moons were kind; 
After June*s sacred ides my fancy stayed. 
Good to the man, and happy to the maid. 

The three ways of contractin^^matrimony weteyfarre, coemp^ 
.Hone, and usu^ which fall properly under the consideration of 

• Lit. Lib, 4. 
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the cavil law ; the main difibrence of tfaeniy in t^btt, was this; 
iJonfarretUio was, when the matrimonial rites were performed 
with solemn sacrifices, and ofierings of burnt cakes, by the 
F^aniifex Ma«rfm««, and the Fldmen DiaHs. Pliny says this wa9 
the most solemn tie of ail ^ : yet we are assured, that after some 
time, it was alii^ost universally 1^ aside, as thought to include 
too many troublesome ceremonies^. A divorce, after this way 
of marriage, Fcstus calls Difiirreatio. CoempHo .was, when 
the persons solemnly boond themselves to ,one another by the 
ceremony of giving and taking a {»ece of money. The mar- 
riage was said to be made by u^e, when, with tt^ consent of her 
friends, the woman had liv^ with the man a whole .year com- 
plete, without being absent three nights, at which time she was 
reckoned in all respects a lawful wife, though not near so close* 
ly joined as in the former cases. 

The nuptial ceremonies were sdways begun with the taking of 
omens by the Auspies Hence Tully, * Nubit genero socrus 
* nuilis auspicibus, nuliis auctoribus, hmestis omnibus omnium ^.' 

In dressing the bride, they never omitted to divide her locks 
with the head of a spear, either as a token that their marriages 
first began by war and acts of hostility upon the rape of the ^- 
bine virgins ^ ; or as an omen of bearing a valiant and warlike 
offspring ; or to remind the bride, that being married to one of 
a martial race, she should use herself to no other than a plain 
mialfected dress; or because the greatest part of the nuptial 
care is referred to Juno, to whom the spear is sacred^ whence 
she took the name of Dea Quiris ; Quirts among the ancients 
signifyiag this, weapon ^. Ovid alludes to this custom in the se • 
cond of his Fasti : &59. 

Nee till qua cupida matura videhere matri, 
Comat virgineas kasta recurva tomas. 

Thou whom thy mother frets to see a maid, 
. . Let no bent spear thy virgin locks divide. 

In the next place they crowned her with a diaplet of flowers^ 
and put on her veil or Fiammeum^ proper to this occasion^ 
Thus Catullus, lix.6. 

Cinge temporajloribus 
Suaveolentis amoraci : 
Flammeum cape. 

And Juvenal, describing Messalina, when about to manry 
sail*;' , 

--^Dudum sedet ilia parato 

Flammeolo. Sat. 10. 

^ a Lib. 18. cap. It* Tacit. Aimal. 4. "■ Orat pro Ciucnt. 

"^ l*!utarcfa in RomuL f I4eiD. Quest. Rom. 87. 
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Instead of her ordinary cloatlu, she wore the funict^ reda, 
or eomtuon tanic, called recta^ from being woven upwards^ of 
the same naiiiie with that which the young men put on with 
their Manfy gtma *; this was tied about with a girdle which the , 
b/idegroom was to unloose. 

Being dxened after this manner, in the evening she was led 
towards the bridegroom's house by three boys habited in the 
Prmtexta^ whose^fathers and mothers were alive. Five Uurches 
were carried to light her ; for which particular number Plutarch 
has troubled himself to find out several reasons ^ A distuff an^ 
a spindle were likewise borne along with her, in meminry of Caia, 
Cscilia, or Tanaquil, wife to Tarquinius Priseus, a famous spin- 
ster ^: And on the same account the bride called herself Cai^ 
during the nuptial solemnity, as a fortunate namek 

Being come to the door, (which was garnished with flowers 
and leaves, according to that of Catullus^ Ixii 293. 

Vesiibulum ut molU.velatum Jronde virerefy 

she bound about the posts witli woollen lists, and washed them 
over with melted tallow, to keep out infection and sorcery. 
This custom Virgil alludes to, -^n, 4. 45?. 

Pratereafuit in tectis de ntnrm^retemflum 
Conjugh antiquh ^iro qucd honore colciat^ " 
VtUeribus niveis et festafronde revinctum. 

Being to go into the house, she was not by any means to 
touch the threshold, but was lifted over by main strength. 

Either because the threshold was sacred to Vesta, a most 
chaste goddess, and so ought not to be defiled by one in these 
circumstances ; or else, that it might seem a piece of modesty 
to be compelled into a place where she should cease to be a 
virgin**. 

Upon her entrance, she had the keys of the house delivered 
to her, and was presented by the bridegroom with two vessels, 
one of fire, the other of water, either as an emblem o£ purity 
fmd chastity, or as a communication of goods^ or as an earnest 
of sticking by one another in the greatest extremities®. 

And now she and her companions were treatied by the bride- 
groom at a splendid feast; on which occasion, the sumptuary 
laws allowed a little more liberty than ordinary in the expences. 
This kind of treat was seldom without music, composed oom- 
monly of flutes ; the company all the while singing ThaUumu^ 
or Thalassiot as the Greeks did Hymeneeus^ There are seven! 
reasons given by Plutarch ^ for the use of this word : The coni^ 
inon opinion makes it an admonishment to good housewifery; the 



a Pliny, lib. 8. cap. 48. ^ Rom. Quaest. 2. « Hiny, lib. 8. tt^ 

4g. * Plutarch. Rom. Qusst. 1. Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. 8. • Pin- 

tatch, Rom. Quaest. 1. ' Warn in BomuL et Rom, ftuost. 31. 
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-Orcek word r«x«T/« slgnifjnng spirininor • and among the condi- 
tions which were agreed upon by the Sabines and Romans^ after 
the rape of the virgins, this was one, that the women should 
be obliged to no servile office for their husbands, any &rther ' 
than what concerned spinning. 

At the same time the bf-idegroom threw nuts about the room 
for the boys to scramble : Thus Virgil, Eclog. 8. 

Sparge, marilCy nuces, ■■ 

Out of th^ many reasons given for this custom^ the most com- 
monly received makes it a token of their leavii^ childish diver- 
tisements^ and entering on a more serious state of life ; whence 
NuGibus reUciis lias passed into a proverb. This coi^ecture is 
favoured by Catullus, lix. 131. 

Da nuces puert if iners 
Concubine : Satis diu 
Lusisti nticibus. Lnbet 
Jam servire Thalamo. 
Concubine, nuces da. 

In the mean time the genial bed was got ready ; and a set of 
good old wives, that had never been married but to one man, 
placed the bride on it with a great deal of ceremony. Thus Ca- 
tullus, llx. 186. 

. Fof bona senibus viris 
Cognitte beneJbeminePf 
Collocate puelluiam. 
Jam licet venias, marite, &c« 

Nothing now remained but for the bridegroom to loose her 
girdle, a custom that wants no explanation ; only it may be ob- 
served to have been of great antiquity* Thua Moschus in his 
story of Jupiter and Europa, 190. 



-Zfv( }t iri^tf Iti^y aftXtt^il* fu^fif^ 



Homer Odyss. 2, 

And Museus in Hero and Leander, 272. 

ttii fM0 rmW Jfmr i ^ avr/x yu^t ftn^* 
Kett HhrfiSh hnii^uf i^itwint Ktfdv^MK • 

There seldom wanted a company of boys, and mad sparks got 
together, to sing 9 parcel of obscene verses, whidi were tolera- 
ted on this ocpasion. They consisted of a kind of Fescennine 
rhimes. Hence Catullus : 

N€C diu taceatprocax 
Fetcennina locuH^, 
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And Claudian : 

Permis&isque jocis turha Uceniior 
Exult et ietricis lilttra legibus. 

The day afler, the new married man held a sta|ely supper^ 
and invited all his old companions to a drinking match, which 
they termed repotia. 

The whole subject of divorces belongs entirely to the lawyers, 
and the distinction between repudium and divortiam is owing !• 
their nicety : the first they make the breaking off the contract, 
or espousal ; and the last a separation after^ actual matrimony. 
Plutarch mentions a very severe law of Romulus, which suffer- 
ed not a wife to leave her husband, but gave a man the liberty 
of turning off his wife, either upon poisoning her children, or 
counterfeiting his private keys, or for the crime of adultery. 
But, if the husband on any other occasion put her away, he or- 
dered one moiety of his estate to be given to the wife, and the 
other to fall to the goddess Ceres ; and that whosoever sent away 
his wife, should make an atonement to the gods of the earth ^ 
It is very remarkable, that almost six hundred years after the 
building of the city, one P. Servilius, or Carvilius Spurios, was 
the first of the Romans that ever put away his wife ^ 

The Common way of divorcing was -by sending a bill to the 
woman, containing reasons of the separation, and the tender of 
all her goods which she brought with her; this they termed re." 
pudium mittere. Or else it was performed in her presence before 
sufficient witnesses, with the formalities of tearing the writings, ' 
refunding the portion, taking away the keys, and turning the 
woman out of doOrs. But however the law of Romulus came 
to fail, it is cer^in that in later times the women too, as well as 
the men, might sue a divorce, and enter on a separate lifq. 
Thus Juvenal, Sat. 9. 7 4*. 

Fugientem scepe pudlam 

Ampleccu rapui ; iahula§ quoquejregerafy etjam 
Signabat. 

. And Martial, Lib* 10. Epigr. 41. 

Mense novo Man veterem Proculeia mantum 
Deserts, atquejuh^s res sibi habere ^uas. 

We have here a £ur opportunity to^ InqiiMre into^tbe pounds 
of the common opinion about borrowing and lending pf wives a- 
mong the Romans. He that chargeth them most severely with 
this practice, is (tie most learned Tertullian, in his apology, ch. 
S9. < Omnia indiscreta sunt apud nos,&c.* * * AH things, (says 
< he, speaking ^f tl^e christians) are common among us, except 

« Plutarch, in Romul. * Valer. Max. lib. f. cap. I. Plutarch Com 

par. Romul. et Tftes.^et Rom. Qu. 13» V 
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^our wivea : We admit no partnership in that one thipg, in 

< whid) other men are more professedly partners, w|io not only 

* make use; of their friend's bed, but tery patently expose their 

< own wives to a new embrace : I suppose, according to the in- 

* stitution of the most wise ancients, the Grecian Socrates, and 

* the Roman Gato, whofreely lent out their wives to their friends! ' 
And presently after, < () sapitntiae Attics et Uonmn^ gravitatis 
' exemplum ! leno est Piiilosophus et Censor. ' * O wondrous ex* 

< ample of Attic wisdom and Roman gravity ! a Philosopher and 

< a Censor turn a pair of pimps. ' 

Chiefly on the strength of this authority, ike . Romans have 
been generally taxed with such a custom ; and a very great man 
of our own country.^ expresseth his compliance with the vulgar 
opinion, though he ingeniously extenuates the tault in a paral- 
lel instance. So mudi indeed must be granted, that though 
the law made those husbands liable to a penalty who either hi- 
red out their wives for money or kept them after they had t)een 
actually convicted of adultery, yet the bare permission of that 
crime did not fall under the notice of the civil power. And Ul- 
plan says expressly, * ei qui patitur uxorem suam delin^uere, 

< matrimoniumque suum contemnit, quique contaminatione non 

* indignatur, poena aduiteratorum non infligitur. ' ^ He. that suf- 

* fers his wife to defile his bed, and, contemning hi^imatrinio: 
« nial contract, is not displeased tA the pollution, does not incur 

* the penalty of adtiiterers. ' > But it is almost impossible that 
tibis should give occasion to such a fancy, being no more than 
what is tolerated at present. It may, therefore be alledged in fa- 
vour of the Uomaos, that this opinion might probably have its 
rise from tlie frequent practice of that sort of marriage, accor- 
ding to which a wotnan was made a wiie only by possession and 
use, without any farther ceremony. This was the mgtet incom- 
plete of all conjugal ties ; the wife being so, rather by\the law of 
nature, than according to the Roman constitution ; and there- 
fore she was not called Mater^familias, nor had any fight to in- 
herit the goods of her husband ; being supposed to b'e t^en 
purely on the account of procreating issue. So that'ai^er^the 
beitfing of three or four children, she might lawfully be given 
to ailolher man* 

As to the example of Cato (not to urge that Tertullian has 
Bustook the Censor for him of Utica, and so lost the sting of his 
iMurcaam) the best aoeounts of that matter may be had from 
Strabo and, Plutfurf;h. ^ The place of Strabo is in his 7th book. 

76»v4> »«5»arf( KOi Kcurm 0(lnir$m iti^ifl$ U^liiMt w Mcc^xmy c^* 
ifuh, xmrat wm?^iif F«iMi«y i^M ^ i hey report of these Tapyrians^ 

• Sir WUliam Tenple*s Introduction to the Hist, of Eng. 
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* that it is counted lawful among them to give ?waj their wivesf 

* to other men, after they have had tm0 or three children by 
« them : As Catoinour time, upon the request of Hortensius, gave 
« him his wife Marcia, according to the old custom of the Ro- 

* mans. * Here by ^Mwm and i^Wt we should not umfer- 
stand thf lending or letting out of women, but the marrying- 
them to new husbands, as Plato useth »)dny 5t»y»lc^«» tmuv, to 
bestow daughters in marriage. 

Plutarch, before he proceeds to his relation, has premised 
that this passage, in the life of Cato, looks like a fable in a play,, 
and is very difficult to be cleared, or made out with any cer- 
tainty. His narration is taken out of Thraseas, who had it 
from Munatius, Cato's friend and conslMDt c(Nnpanion, and runs 
to this effect: 

'< Quintus Hortensius, a man of signal worth, and approved 
** virtue, was not content to live in friendship and ftmtliarity 
** with Cato, but desired also to be united to bis family, by some 
*' alliance in marriage. Therefore waiting, upon Cato, he began 
'< to make a proposal about taking Cato's daughter Porcia fron 
•* Bibulus, to whom she had already borne three children, RoSi . 
** making her his own wife ; offering to restore her after she had 
*' borne him a child, if Bibulus was not willing to part with her 
^ altogether ; adding, that though this, in the opinion of men, 
** might seem strange, yet in nature it would appear honest and 
«< profitable to the public ; with much more to the same purpose . 
<< Cato could not but express his wonder at the strange project, 
<< but withal approved very well of uniting their bouses; when 
« Hortensius, turning the discourse, did not stick to ackacnr- 
*« ledge, that it was Cato*s own wife which he really desired* 
^ Cato, perceiving his earnest inclinations, did not deny his re- 
«* quests but said that Philip, being the ^kther of Mhrcia, ought 
*' idso to be consulted. Hiifip; being sent for, came, and find- 
** ing they were all agreed, gave his daughter Marcia to Hor- 
<< tensius, in the presence of Cato, who himself also assisted at 
" the marria^." • 

So that this was nothing like lending a wife out, but actoatty 
marrying her to another wfaileher first husband was alive ; to 
whom she mijght be supposed to have come by thM kind' of nia» 
trimony, which is founded on ihe right of possession. And upon 
the whole, the Romans seem to havebeen hitherto ^]njustly tax- 
ed with the allowance of a custom not usttaily practiimed among 
fhe n)ost barbarous and savage part of mankind. • -> 
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CHAR X. 

OF THE ROMAN FUNERALS. 



The most ancient and generally received ways of burying have 
been interring and burning; and both these we find at the fcaroe 
time in use among the Romans, borrowed in dl probability from 
the Grrecians. That the Grecian* interred their dead bodies 
may, in short, be evinced from the story of the EpHesian ma- 
tron in Petronius, who described sitting and watching her hus- 
band's body laid in a vault; and from the argument which So-- 
Ion brot^ht to justify the right of the Athenians to the isle of 
Saiamis, taken from the dead bqdiesthat were buried there, not 
after the mankier of their competitors the Megarensians, bat ac- 
cording to the Athenian fashion ; for the Megarensians turned 
the carcase to the east, and the Athenians to the west ; and that 
the Athenians had a distinct sepulchre for each body, whereas 
the Megarensians put two or three into one ^ That the same 
people sometimes burnt their dead is beyond dispute, from the 
testimony of Phitarch, who, speaking of the death of Phocion 
toils us, that for some time none of the Athenians dared light a 
funeral pile to burn the body after their manner. As also from 
the descriptionofthe plague of Athens in'Thucydides, y/ trvfus 
yu^ »AA%W /# c. ; with the translation of which passage Lucre- 
tius concludes hirpoem : 

Namque suos consanguiueos aliena rqgorum 

Iftsuper exstructa ingenti clamore locabant^ 

Subdebaniquefacesy muUo cum sanguine swpi 

Rixantes potius quum corpora desererentur. 
To prove that both these ways of burial were used by the Ro- 
mans, is almost unhecessary ; for burning is known by every one 
to have been their common practice. And asfor interriuff thfeir 
gr^t lawgiver Nama particularly forbad the burning of his own 
bo^, but commanded it to be laid entire in a stone coffin ^ 
And we leam from Cicero% and Pliny «, that the family of the 
Corn^ftMnterred their dead all along till the time of Syfla th^ 
dictator, ijrho in hk wiB gave express orders to have his body 
burnt; probably to avoid the fpdignities that might have been 
offered it after burial by the Marian faction, in return for the 
violence shewed by Sylla's soldiers to the tomb and relics of 
Marfus. 

But though burning was the ordinary custom, yet in some 

• Plutarch, in Solon. ^ Plutarch in Num. c d^ l lib 9 
** N. a, lib. 7* cap. 54, ^ ^' ^* 
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particular cases it was positively forbid, and looked on as the 
highest impiety. Thus infanfes, who died before the breeding o^ 
teeth, were inclosed unburnt in the ground " : 

Terra claudHur hifans, < ' 

Et minor ign^ rogL Juvenal Sut* 1 5. 

The place set apart for the internment of these infants was cal- 
led Su(rgrundarium» The same superstition was observed in re- 
ference to persons who had been struck dead with lightning or 
thunder \ For they were never burnt again, but after a great 
deal of ceremony performed by the Auspices, and the sacrifice 
of a sheep, were either put into the earth, or sometimes let a- 
lone to. lie upon the ground where they.l^ fallen. In both cases 
the place was presently inclosed either with a stone wall, or 
stakes, or sometimes only with a rope, having the name of Bi- 
dental from the Bidens or sheep that was offered. Persius useth 
Bidental for the person that had come to this unhappy end, ii. 
26.. 

Jn quia nonfibris ovium^ Ergennaque julente^ 
Tristejacct lucis^ evitandumque bidentah 

For they fancied that wherever a thunder-bolt fell, the gods 
had a particular desire to have the place sacred to their woN 
ship ; and there fore, whether the man had been killed or not^ 
fhey used the same superstition in halkwing the ground ^ 

The several sorts oi^ funerals fall under the <2ommon heads of 
Funus^ indictivum and Funus iacitum. The Funusfffidictirum had 
its name ab indicendo from inviting, because on such occasions 
^ there was made a general invitation of the people by the mouth 
of a public crier. This was celebrated with extraordinary splen- 
dour and magnificence, the people being presented with pub- > 
lie shows, and other common divertisements. The Funus pu- 
blicum, which we meet with so often, may be sometimes under- 
stood as eotirely the same with the Indieti'oe funeral, and some- 
times only as a species of it. It is the same when it denotes all 
the state and grandeur of the more noble funerals, such as were 
usually kept for rich and great men. . It is only a species of the 
Indictive funeral, when either , it signifies the proclaiming of a va- 
culion, and an injunction of public Mfrow, or the defraying thfi 
charges of the funeral out of the public stock. • For it is pr<^a« 
ble that, at both these solen^mj^ies, a general invitation was made 
by the cryer ; yet in this latter it was done by order of tlie se- 
nate, and in the former by the will of the deceased person, or 
the pleasure of his heirs. But no one will hence conclude, that 
the funetals of all such rich men were attended with the forma- 
lity of a vacation^ and an order for public grief. For this was 

, —^ — r— * 

• Idem, lib. 7. cap. 16. . *» Idem, lib. 2, cap. 54-. •? Darfw: o» 

Horace, Art, Poet. rer. 471. 
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acoauAled tbe mftlest honour thai could be shoved to the re- 
lics of princes tminselves : Thus the senate decreed a public fu- 
neral for Syphax, aad the once great king of Macedon, who 
bcAh died in prison under the power of Uie Romans ^ And 
'JSuetonius informs us, that Tiberius ^9 and Vitellius*^, were bu- 
ried with the same state ; yet» upon account of having performed 
any signal service to the commonwealth, this honour was often 
conferred on private men, and sometimes upon women too, as 
Dio relates of Attla the mother of Julius Caesar^; and Xiphilin 
of Livia ^ Nor was this custom peculiar to the Romans; for Laer- 
tius reports of Democritus^ that deceasing, after he had lived a- 
bove an hundred years, he was honoured with a public funeraL 
And Justin tells us, that the inhabitants of Marseilles^ tlien a 
GreeiaA colony, upon the news of Rome^s being taken by the 
Gauls, kept a public Jkneral to testify their condolence of the 
calamity K 

There seem to have been different sorts of public Junerals in 
Renos, accovding to the magistracies or other honours whicl^ 
the deceased persons had borne ; as the Pratorium^ the Consu^ 
tariy the Centatium^ and the Triumphale. The two last were 
by much the most magnificent^ which though formerly distin- 
guished, yet in the time of the emperors were joined in one, 
with the name of Funus CenMorium only, as Tacitus often useth 
the phrase. Nor was the Censorium funeral confined to private 
persons, but the very emperors themselves were honoured with 
the like* solemnity after their deaths, as Tacitus reports of Clau- 
dius ^, and Capitolirius of Pertinax. 

The Funus Taciturn^ opposed to the Indictive, or public fune- 
ral, was kept in a private manner without the solemnization of 
sports, without pomp, without a marshaller, or a general invita- 
tion. Tlius Seneca de Tranquil. Anim. * Marti natus es : mi- 
« nus molestiarum habet funus taoitum,^ And Ovid. Trist. 1. 
Eleg. S. 259. 

QflOCunquB eupicereSf lucttti eemitusqve sonabant, 

Formaque nan tacitijunerts * instar erat. * intus 

This is the same that Capitolinus calls Funus vulgare^ when he 
reports, that Marcus Antoninus was so extremely kind and mu- 
nificent, as to allow even vulvar Junerals to be kept at the 
charge of the public. Propertius calls it plebeium funus : 



"Adsint 



Pleleii paroce fimeris exequia. Lib. 2. EL .1 3. 
Ausonius, Funus commune : 

Tu gremio in proavijunus commune locatum. 

• Val. Max. lib. 5. cap. 1. ^ Cap. 75. • Cap. 3. ' Lib. 

ia. -InTibferio. 'Lib. 43. fAnnal.!?. 
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And Suetonius^ funus ttariMlatitium^ when he mfbriDB as that. 
Brltannicus was buried after this manner by Nero \ 

To the silent funerals may bcreferred the Funera acerha, or 
untimely obsequies of youths and children; which JuTenal speaks 
of» Sat. 11.44. 

Non prcematuri cineres, nonjunui aceriunt 
Lux true, &c. 

And Virgil, JEii. 6. 127. 

Ififiintuwque anmatficntes in limine pri mo : 
Quos (hlc'.s vitce exortes, et ab tibere rapfos, 
AbsfulU atra diesy elfunere mersit actrbo. 

The funeral ceremonies may be divided into such as were 
used to ptrsous wken they were dying, and such as were after- 
wards performed to the dead corpse. 

When ail hopes of life were now given over, and the soul as 
it were just ready for its flight, the friends and nearest relations 
of the dying party were wont to kiss him, and embrace his body 
till he expired. Thus Suetonius ^ relates that Augustus expired 
in the kisses of Livia. Nor need there be any further proof o€ 
a custom^ which every body is acquainted with. The reason of 
it is not so well known : Most probably, they thought by this 
pious act to receive into their own bodies the soul of their de- 
parting friend. Thus Albinovanus in the encode of Livia : 

Sospite te saltern moriar, Nero ; tu mea condas 
Luminay et accipias kanc animam ore pio. 

For the ancients believed that the soul, when it was abou^ 
leaving the body, made use of the mouth for its passage ; whence 
animam in primo ore, or in primis labris tenere^ is to beat 
death's door. And they might well imagine the soul was thus 
transfused in the last act of life, who could fancy that it was 
communicated in an ordinary kiss, as we find they did from these 
love -verses, recited by Macrobtos, the original of which is at- 
tributed to Plato : 

Dum semshvko suavia 
Meum puUum sttavior, 
Duloemquejlorem spiritus 
Dueo ex aperto tramite, 
Animo tunc agra et saneia 
Cucurrit ad labia mihi ^, &c. 

Nor did they only kiss their friends, when just expiring, but 
afterwards too, when the body was going to be laid on the fune- 
ra pile. Thus TibuUus, Lib. 1. Eleg. 1. 

* Mer. 33. * August. 91. ' Macrob. Satuio. lib. i. e«p. i. 
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flebU et arsuro positum mcy Delia, lecio^ 
Tristihtts et locri/mis oscula mixta dabis, 

And Propertius, "fib. 2, Eleg. 12: 

Osculaqtte in geUdis pones suprema labelliSf 
Cum dabitur St/rio munere plenns onifpc. 

Another ceremony, used to persons expiring, was the taking 
oiF their rings. Thus Suetonius reports, that when the emperor 

* Tiberius swooned away^ and was reputed dead, his rings were 
^ taken from him, though he afterwards recovered, and asked 
' for tbcni again \*^ They are much mistaken, who fancy him 
to have done this with design to change his heir ; for though it 
was an usual custom with the ancients to constitute their heir or 
successor, by delivering him their rings on their death-bed, yet 
this signified nothing, in case a legal will Was produced to the 
contrary ^« 

But whether they took off tlie rings to save them from the 
persons concerned in washing and taking care of the dead body, 
or qn any other account, it is very probable that they were af- 
terwards restored again to the fingers, and burnt in the funeml 
pile, as may be gathered from the verse of Propertiug, where, 
describing the ghost of his mistress in the habit in which «tie 
was burned, he says, 

Et solitkm digito heryllon redderOt ignis. Lib. 4. El. 7. 

The custom of closing the eyes of a departing friend, comr 
raon both to Romans and Grsecians, is known by any one that 
lias but looked into a classic author. It may only here be obser- 
ved, that this ceremony was performed for the most part by the 
neai^est relation^ as by husbands to their wives, and by wives to 
their husbands, by parents to their children, and by children to 
their parents, ^c. of all which we have a multitude of instunces 
in the poets. Pliny tells us that, as they closed the eyes of the 
dying persons, so they likewise opened them again when the body 
was laid on the funeral pile : And his reason for both customs 
is, *' ut neque ab homine supremum spectari fas sit, et coelo non 

* ostendi nefas^ ;^ * because they counted it equally impious, t^iat 

* the eyes should be seen by men at their last motion, or that 

* they should not be exposed to the view of heaven.' 

As for the ceremonies used to persons after they were dead, 
they may be divided into thrc« sorts, such as Were performed 
before the burial, such as concerned the act of the funeral, and 
jiuch as were dcme after that solemnity. 

Before the burial, we meet with the customs of washing and 
anointing the corpse, not by any means proper to the Romany 
but anciently used by almost all the civilized parts of the world, 

• Cap. 73. ^ Valer. Max. lib. 7. cap. 8. • Lik 11. cap* 
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owing their first rise to the iiiTentioiief the;£gyptiiins. These 
offices in Rome were mther performed by the women whom they 
termed^ff^reir ; or eke in richer or nobler families by the Ltbi" 
tinariif a society of men who got their IiTelihood by preparing 
things in order to the solemnization of funerals. They had their 
names from Libitinaf th^ .goddess^^ho presided over obsequies. 
Hence the word ZMiina is commonly used for death itself; or 
for e^ry thing in general relating, to the funerals, because, in 
the temple of that goddess, all necessaries proper on such oc« 
casions were exposed to sale* Fhaedrus alludes to this custom, 
speaking of a covetous miser. Lib. 5. Fab. 77. 

Qui drewncidei tmnem tmpemam Funeris, 
LibHina ne qtdd de tuo Jaciat lucrum. 

But, to return to the Lihitinariiy they seem to have been the 
chief persons concerned in ordering funerals, undertaking the 
whole care and charge of such solemnity at a set price ; and 
therefore they kept a great number of servants to perform the 
working part, such as the PoBinctores^ the VespiUones^ Ac 
T^ first of these were employed to. anoint the dead body^ and 
the others we may chance to meet with hereafter. In allusion 
to this custom of anointing the corpse. Martial iil 12. plays 
very genteely on the master of an entertainment, where there 
was much essence to be got^ but very little meat i 

Unguentumjixieor bonum dedisH 
Convivisy here ; $ed nthil seididL 
Bee ealea est bene olere et esurire, 
Qfti non ecenaty et ungitur, Fabtdky 
Is vere mihi mortuus videtur. 

When the body had been washed and anointed, they proceed* 
ed to wrap it in a garment ; the ordinary people for this purpose 
made use of the common gown, and though in some parts of Ita- 
ly the inhabitants were so rude as not to wear the gown while 
they lived, yet Juvenal informs us that they did not want it at 
their death : 

Pars magna ItaUce est^ si verum admittimus, in qua 
Nemo togam eumk nisi mortuus. Sat. S. 171. 

But those who had borne any public office in the state, or ac- 
quired any honour in war, were after their death wrapped in the 
particular garment which belonged to their place, or to their tri- 
wnph ; as Livy » and Polybius ^ expressly report. It may here 
be observed, that the ancients were so very careful and supersti- 
tious, in reference to their funeral gowns, that they often wove 
them for themselves and their friends during life.^ Thu» Vh-gil 
brings in the mother of Euryalus complaining, 

— ■■■II W H^p^^^— ■ 11 ■ II II I II M l 

•Lib. 34.. *L!b.d. 



■ Nee fe^ iuafunera^ nutiery 
Prdduxiy premoe otmos^ nee indnera law, 
•Feste tegenSf Hbi quam noctesjesiina diesque 
Urgebamf et tela cards eolabar aniks. Mn* ix. 486. 

If the deceased had by his valour obtained any of the honour^ 
able coronets, it was always put on his head, when the body 
was dressed for the funeral ; that the reward of virtue might ia 
some measure Jbe enjoyed afler death, as Cicero observes in his 
second book of laws. Other persons they crowned with chap* 
lets of flowers^ and with those too adorned the couch on which 
the body was laid« The primitive Christians invei^ed severely 
against this custom, as litde less than idolatry, as is to be seen 
particularly in Minutius Felix* and Tertullian^ 

The next ceremony that fdlowed was the coUocatiOf or laying 
out of the body, performed always by the nearest relation 
Whence Dio censures Tiberius for his neglect of Livia, in 
MnfrMi finrKf^i^rty Stt imimnitwt mirlf v(«iM«« ^' He neither visi* 
ted her when she was sick, nor laid her out with his own handi 
after she was dead* *' 

The place where they laid the body was always near tfie 
threshold, at the entrance of the house: 



reogntque ad Hmina gresswn^ 
' Corpus ubi exanimi positum FaUantw AcceUs 
Servabat senior. Vurg. ^n. xi. 29. 

And they took particular care in plaoiag the body, to turn the 
feet outward, toward the gate^ wmch custom Persius has left us 
elegantly described in his third Sat3rr, lOS. 

t andemque beatulus alio 
ComposUus UctOf crassisque iuiatus atnomiSf 
In portam rigidos calces exiend h * m ,»m 

The reason of this position was to diew all persons, whether 
any violence had been the cause of the par^s death, which 
might be discovered by the outward signs, 

. We inust not forget the coiuJamatio^ or general out-cry set up 
at such intervals before the corpse, by persons who waited there 
on purpose ; this was done, either because they hoped by this 
meaim to stop the soul which was now taking its flight, or else 
to awaken its powers, which they thought m%ht only lie silent 
in the body without action. For the first reason we are behold- 
en to Fhiperiius : iv. 7- 

Ai mthi non oculos quisquam inclanuivit euntes^ 
Unum impetrassem te revoeanie diem. 

The other other is taken from the expUcation of this custom by 
•Octav. pag. 109. Edit. Oxon. ^De Gbrona Mil. 
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ServiuSy on the sixth of the Eneids^ and seems much the i 
probable design. For the physicians give several instances oF 
persons, who beipg buried through haste, in an apoplectic fit, 
have, afterwards come to themselves, and many times miserably 
perisbied for want of assistance. 

If all this crying out signified nothing, the deceased was said 
to be conclamatus^ or past call, to which prtictice there are ire* 
quent allusions in almost' every author. Lucan is very elegant 
to this purpose, 

. . Sicjunere prima 
4^tanita tacuere donius^ quum corpora nondum 
Conclamata jacent^ nee mater crine soluto 
Exigit ad scevosjamularum hrachia planctus. Lib. 2, 

There is scarce any ceremony remaining which was performed 
before the burial^ except the custom of sticking up some sign, by 
which the house was known to be in mourning. This among 
the Romans was done by fixing branches of cypress, or of the 
pitch-tree, near the entrance, neither of which trees being once 
cut down ever revive, and have on that account been thought 
proper emblems of a funeral*. . 

Thus much was done before the f\meral. In the funeral we 
may take notice of the elatio^ or carrying forth, and the act of 
burial. What concerns the first of these, will be made out in 
observing the day, the thne, the persons, and the place. What 
day afler the person's death was appointed for the funeral, is not 
very well agreed on. Servius, on that passage df Virgil, ^n. 5. 
Verse 65* 

Pratereay si nana die^ mortalibus agris, Sfc. 

expressly tells us, that " the body lay seven days in the house, 
on the eight day was burned, and on the ninth the relics were 
buried. But there are many instances to prove that this set 
number of days was not always observed. Therefore perhaps 
this belonged only to the indictive and public funerals, and not 
to the private and silent, especially not to the acerhafmera^ in 
which tbihgs were always huddled up with wonderful haste. Thus 
Suetonius reports of the funeral of Britannicus ^ and of the em- 
peror Otho<^ : And Cicero /?ro Cluentio, ' Eo ipso die puer cum 

* hora undecimain publico et valens visus esset, ante noctem mor- 

* tuus, et postridie ante lucem combustus. ' 

As to the time of carrying forth the corpse, ancienily they 
made use only of the night ; as Servius observes on those worcb 
of Virgil, 

— — De mo^e vetusto 
Funereas rapuerejaces, Mn. 11. v. 14*2 

•p\n, liU 16, cap. 83. Serv. ad Mn, 4. * Ncr. 3|. « Otho» SU 
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The^ teaaoa he gives for It is, that hereby tliey m^ht avoid 
tneeting with the magistrates or priests, whose eyes they thought 
would be defiled by such a spectacle. Hence the funeral had 
its name ajunalibus, from the torches ; and the vesptUones^ or 
vesperones, were so called from vesper the evening. 

Nothing is more evident, than that diis custom was not long 
observed, at least not in the public funerals, though it seems to 
have continued in the silent, and private, as Servius acquaints us 
in the same place. Hence Nero took a fair excuse Yor hurrying 
his brother Britannicus's body into the grave, immediately after 
he had sent him out of the world. For Tacitus reports that the 
emperor defended the hasty buria^ whicli had caused so much 
talk and suspicion^ in a public edict, urging that it was agreeable 
to the old institutions, to hide such untimely funerals from mens 
eyes, as soon as possible, and not detain them with the tedious 
formalities of harangues, and pompous processions. It may not 
be too nice a remark^ that, in the more splendid funerals, the 
former part of the day seens to have been designed for the pro- 
cession. Thus Plutarch relates of the burial of Sylla, that, the 
* morning being very cloudy over head, they deferred carrying 
< forth the corpse till the ninth hour, ^ or three in the aflernoon. 
But though this custom of carrying forth the corpse by night in 
a great measure ceased, yet the bearing of torches and tapers 
adll continued in practice. Thus Virgil in the funeral of Palia», 
JEn. 11. 144?: 



'Lucet via longo 



Or^nejlammarum^ et late discrkninat agros. 

And Persius, Sat. S. 105. 

Hinc tuboy candekB^ Sfc* 

And, because tapers were likewise used at the Miptial solem- 
nity, the poets did not fail to take the hint for bringing them 
boUi into the same fancy. As Propertius, Book 4. £ieg. last : 

Viximus insignes inter utramquejacem. 

And Ovid, in the Epistle of Cydippe to Acontius: 172. 

Et, face pro thalamiyjhx. mihi mortis eraf. 

Among the persons concerned in carrying forth the corpse, 
we may begin with those that went before the funeral-bed, such 
as the siticinesy the prcefictSy the ludiij and histriones^ the new 
freed-men, the bearers of the images, &c. The name of siti- 
cines A GrelHus " derives from situs and canOf from singing to the 
dead. They were of two sorts, some sounding on the trumpet, 
#ther8 on the ilute or pipe. That the trumpets had a share in 

•IJk iO. cap. S. 
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fUB mimiltf. we temftcM Yiifaui ikeliHieMilof Bdn^ Jbi. 
II. twt 

ExarUUr ctamarjut iir&m dat^tfrjue itAarunu 

And from Propertiuip Book 2. Elqg. 7. 

Mmmf turn pudei ctmeut tibi^ Ctftdkia, Momnos 
Titia,/uneita trittwtOlatukal 

And Flutarch tells a notable story of a magpie, that, upon 
hearing the trumpets at tlie funeral of a rich man, for some time 
after quite lost her voice, and could raise no manner of note ; 
tlhen,^on a sodden, as if she had been all this trhile deeply medi- 
tating on the matter, she struck up exactly the same tunes that 
the trumpeters had {^yed, and hit all the tunes and changes to 
admiration \ 

For it is likely that the trumpets were used oMy in the pah* 
lie funerals^ to give the people notice to appear at the solemnity, 
^ Lipsius instructs us ^ 

The tibkines some restrain to the flmerak of children, and 
younger persons, as Servius observes on the first of the i£neidS| 
and Statius, Theb. 6. in the funeral of Achemorus : 

Turn sigfunH hictus comu grave mugis 4kdMnc9 
Tibia, cui teneros suetum producere manes. 

The learned Dacier has lately declared himself of llie same 0* 
pinion ^* But it b certain that this cannot always have held 
good. For Suetonius mentions the tibia in the funeral oi Julias 
Caesar ^, and Seneea in that of Claudius, in lus tg^oto^tjiHtoH^. 
And Ovid says of himself in plain words, 

Interea nosiri quid agant nisi triste Ubelli ? 

Tibiajunenbus cowoenit isia meis* Trist. v. i9eg« 1. 

Therefore k teems more probable, that the flutes or pip& were 
used in all sorts of funerals, as the most noeurale Kirclin«n has 
gi¥«i his jiidgmeiit. 

It appears from the figures of trumpets and flutes on the old 
monuments, that instruments of those kinds, used at funerals so- 
lemnities, were longer than the ordinary ones ; an4 so flttoi to 
give a sharper and more mournful sound. Hence Ovid calls the 
funeral trumpet longa tuba. 

Pro Umga resonent carmina vestra tuba ; Amor. 2. El. 6. 6» 

After the musiciaas went ihepriefiGa^ or the mourning women 
faired on purpose to sing the mima or leems, the funeral song, 
filled with the praises of the deceased ; but for the most peit 
trifling and mean. Hence the grammarian in Gellius took his 
flout against the philosophers, * Vos philosophi meija estis (ut 
' M. Cato ait) mortuaria glossaria. Namque collegistis et lecti- 

•Plut. de Animal. Solert. . ^ De MUiUa. lib. 4 cap. 40. ^'Honce,^ 
Sook 1. Sat. 6. V. 44. <iCap. 33. 



( res tetras, ei inaaet, et fieivolas, tanqnam <iiiflierum voces 

* pneficarum*:' * You philosophers (as €ato says) are »ere dealers 

< in trash ; for you 150 and collect a parcel of dry worthless stuff, 

< just such, for all the world, as old women whine out, who axt 

* hired to sing the mourning-song at a funeral.' 

That the ludii and histrionesy the mimics and players, went 
before the funeral-bed, and daiKsed after the satirick manner, 
we have the authority of Dioaysius in his lunth book. Sueto- 
nius tells ^ story of the arch mimic who. acted at the funeral of 
Vespasian ^ 

The custom for the slaves to go wkh their oqps on before the 
corpse, and to be thereupon made free, is confirmed by a law of 
Justinian, and we meet with many examples <^it in history. 

As to the beds or couches bom before in the funeral solem- 
nity, the design of these was to carry the waxen inaages of the 
deceased person^s ancestor ; wliich were therefore used only in 
the funerals of those who had the jus imaginum^ the right of 
keeping the effigies of the men of their family, which at home 
were set up in wooden presses, and taken thence to be publicly 
shown after this manner^ on the death of any of their near rela- 
tions *'. Before the corpse of princes^ or some extraordinary 
persons, not only the effigies of their ancestors, but the statues 
too of other great men were borne in state. Thus Augustus or- 
dered «ix hundred beds of images to be carried h^re, at the 
funeral of MarceUus ; and.Sylla the dictator had no less than iix 
thousand ^. 

Besides all this, such as had been eminept for their atchiev- 
ments in war^ and gained any considerable conquest, had the 
images and representations of the enemies they had subdued, or 
tiie cities they had taken, or the spoils won in battle ; as Diony- 
sius * reports in the funeral of Coriolauus, and Dio ' in that if 
Augustus. This custom Virgil alludes to in the funeral of Eal- 
las^ xi. 78. 

Mukaque prmb&rBM Laurtntis framia pugna 
Aggeraif et longopradam Jubet ordine dud* 

And a little after ; 

Jndutosque jubei truncos hostilibus armu 
Ipsosjerre duces^ inimkaque nominajigu 

The Iktors too made a part of the procession^ going before 
the corpse to carry the ^a;^^, aiid<>ther ensigns of honours 
which the deceased had a right to in his 4if«M.ime. It is very 
remarludble, that the rods were not jqow carried in the ordinary 
^posture, but turned quite the contrary way, as Tacitus reports;, 
IB the f unecal af Germanicus s. Hence Albino vanus in the f uae** 
ral of of Drusus : 

• A <WL lib. IS. cap, T. »• Cap. 19. • Plin. V. «. lib. 85. cap. M. - 

^ Sejrvius in :4Sn. 11. 'Lib. 8. 'Ub. 56. lAmiaLS 
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Qfi&9 prkmrn fmH^^hsees^ injunere tndh 
Et vidi versoif indidumque melu 

We may now go on to the persons who bore the bier, or the 
funeral*bed ; and these were for the most part the ncSarest rela* 
tion£ or the heirs of the deceased. Hence Horace, Book Sat. S. 

'Cadaver 
Unctum oleo largo nudis humeris tuUt hterei. 

And Juvenal, Sat. 10. 158. 

Incolumi Trqja, Priamtu venisset ad umbras 
Assaraci magnis solennibuSy Hectare jfunus 
Portantey et reliquU/ratrum cervicibus 

Thus they report of Metellus who conquered Macedon, that 
he was carried to the funeral pile by his four sons ; one of which 
was the Prsetor, the other three had been all Consuls ; two had 
triumphed, and one preformed the office of Censor *. 

Sometimes persons who had deserved highly of the common- 
wealth were borne at their funerals by the magistrates, or the 
senators, or the chief of the nobility. Thus Plutarch relates of 
Numa; Suetonius of Julius Caesar^; and Tacitus of Augustus <^. 
And the very strangers and foreigners that happened to be at 
Rome at the death of any worthy person, were very desirous of 
signifying their respects to his memory, by the service of carty- 
ing the funeral-bed, when he was to be buried ; as Plutarch telJs 
us in the funeral of Paulus i^milius, that as many Spaniards, Li- 
gurians, and Macedonians as happened to be present at the solem- 
nity, that were young and of vigorous bodies, took up the bed, 
and bore it to the pile. 

Persons of meaner fortunes, and sometimes gr^at men too, if 
they were hated by the people, were carried to their burial by 
the vespiUones or by sandapillones, who lived by this employ- 
ment. Thus Suetonius ^ and Eutropius « relate of the emperor 
Domitian. Therefore in this last way of bearing out, we may 
suppose them to have used the sandapUa or coounon bier, as in 
the former the lectica or lectin the litters or beds* This bier is 
what Horace and Lucan call vUis area : 

' A ngustis ejecta cadavera celiis 
Conservus rnUportando locabat in area. Hor. L. 1. Sat. 8. 

Da vilem Magna plebeiijuneris arcam. 

Qua hcerum corpus siccos effundat in ignes* Luc. L. 8. 

It is worth observing, that sometimes the bier or bed was co- 
vered, and sometimes not. It was exposed often, if the party 
had died a natural death, and was not very much deformed by 

aPlin. lib. 7. cap. 44. VaL Max. lib. 7. "Cap. 84. eAonaL K 

'Cap. IT. -Lib. 7. 
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Jthe ohange ; and therefore now and then they used to pmnt the 
.face, especially of women, to make them appear with more ad- 
vantage to the sight. Dio tells us in the life of Nero, that he ^ 
'daubed the body of Britannicus over with a sort of white-wash^ 
to hinder the blueness of the flesli, and such other marks of the 
poison, from being discovered ; but a great rain falling at the 
.time of the procession, washed off the paint, and exposed the fa^ 
.tal tokens to the view of the whole people. 

But in case the visage was very much distorted, or upon some 
other account not fit to be shown, they threw a covering over 
the bed. Thus Paterculus reports that Scipio Africanus waa 
carried forth to the burial velato capite\ Sometimes too wlien 
the face or the head had been miserably bruised, (as if the fall, 
of a house, or some such accident, had occasioned the party's 
death), they used to enclose the head and face in a masque, to 
hinder tbem from appearing ; and the funerals in which this was 
practised, they termed larvatajunera. 

But the greatest part of the persons were those that followed 
the corpse. These in private funerals were seldom many besides 
the friends and relations of the deceased ; and it was very usual 
in a will, to bestow legacies upon such and such persons, upon 
(Condition they should appear at the funeral, and accompany the 
corpse. But at the indictive or public funerals, the whole city 
flocked together upon the general invitation and summons. The 
magistrates and senators were not wanting at the procession, nor 
>even the priests themselves, as we find in the funeral of Numa 
described by Plutarch. 

To give an account of the habit and gesture of the mourners, 
or of the relations and others that followed the corpse, is in a 
great measure unnecessary; for the weeping, the bitter complaints 
against the gods, the letting loose the hair, or sometimes cutting 
it off, the changing the habit, and the laying aside the usual or- 
naments, are all too well known to need any explication. Yet 
there are many things singular in these subjects which deserve 
our fartlier notice. Thus they did not only tear or cut off their 
hfflr, but had a custom to lay it on the breast, or sometimes on 
the tomb of the deceased frienv^. Hence Ovid of the sisters of 
Narcissus : 



-Planxere sorores 



NaiadeSf et sectosjratri imposuere capiUos, 

And Statins, Theb. 7. 

TerfToque et pectorejusam 
Casariemjerro minuit, sectisque jacentis 
Obnuhit tenuia ora comts, 

. It is no less observable, that, at the funerals of their pareiitdf 
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the tens were corered on their heads, and the dengfaters utic<v 
▼ered ; perhaps only to recede as ikr as poesihle ftom their ovdi- 
naiy habit. Yet it is likely that, in ordering the sons to cover 
their heads at such solemnities, they had regard to the common 
practice of always wearing something on their heads when they 
wor^ipped the gods, and especially when they were present at 
a sacrifice. The origmal and grounds of this superstition are 
most admirably given by Viipl, in the prophet Helenos's instruct 
tions to JEoess : 

Quin ubi transmhsce sleterint trans tequora classes^ 

Et positis ariSfjam vota in littore solves^ 

Purpurea velare comas adopertus amictu^ 

Ncqua inter sancios ignes in honore decorum 

Hostilis fades occurrat^ et omina turbet. 

Hunc socii morem sacrorum^ hunc ipse teneto : 

Hac casti maneant in relligione nepotes, Mn, 3. 403, 

As to the mourning habits, ft has been idready observed % that 
die senators sometimes on ^ese occasions went attired like 
kdghts, the magistrates like senators, &c. and that the common 
wear for mourning was black. But we may farther remark, that 
though this was the ordinary colour to express their grief, uaed 
alike by bo^ sexes ; yet after the establishment of we em^ce^ 
when wundanoe of party-colours came in fashion^ the old primi- 
tive white grew so mucii into contempt, that at last it became 
Iproper to the women for their Boouming cloi^s. Thus Statins 
m Uie tears of Hetruscus : 



1 the tears ot Hetruscus : 

Hue vittata comam niveoque intignis andctu 
Mitibus €xeguiis ades. 

And thoii|^ it may with somereason be thought that the poet 
here, directing his speech to ike goddiess Piety, gives faer that 
habit, ratiier as a marie oSpwatey and innocence, than as ^ fano* 
yer fci«dge.of grief in her sex ; yet the matter of fact is atiJl evi^ 
dent from the authority of Plutarch ; who states this m the sub« 
ject of one of his problems, and gives several reasons for the 
practice* * 

After the Psrsoms follows the Placb whither the proceasioa 
Was directed, by which we tnust be guided in our next enquiry. 
In all the funerals of noie» eiqpecially in the nublic or mdictive, 
the corpse was brought with a vast train of followers into the Fo- 
rum. Thus Horace, Book 1. Sat. 6. 



'At hie siflaustfu dneenia. 



Concurrantguejbro triajkntm^ magna s<matii 
Cornua guod ijincatque tubas. 

Here one of the nearest relations ascended the toetra, and obfe 
' BodL ^ tup. 7. 
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g«d die andtciiDe with an onAUm in praise of the deceased. If 
nonec^the kindred underlodc the office, it was discharged by some 
of the most eminent persons in the city for learning- and elo* 
queace, as Appian reports of the faaeral of Sylla \ And Pliny 
the younger reckons it as the last addition to the happiness of a 
very great man, that he had the honour to be praised at his fur^ 
nend by the most eloquent Tacitus^ then Consul ^ ; which is a- 
greeabie to Quintiiian's account oftbts matter. Nam etjunebres 
&e. * For the fiineral orations (says he) depend very often on 

* some public office^ and by ord^r of senate are many times given 
*in charge to the magistj-ates to be performed by themselves in 

< person^.* 

The invention of this custom is generally attributed to Vale- 
rius Poplicola, soon after the expulsion of the regal femily, Plu- 
tarch tells us^ that^ * honouring his colleague's obsequies vrith a 

* funeral oration, it so pleased the Romans, that it became custo* 
^ mary for the best men to celebrate the funerals of great persons 

< with speeches in their commendation. ' 

'Nor was this honour proper to one sex alone, for Livy reports, 
that * the matrons, upon account of midcing a collection of gold 

* for the deliverance of Rome from the Gauls^ were allowed as a 

* agoal &vour to have funeral panegyrics in the same manner as 

* the men. ^ Plutarch's relation of this matter differs from Livy 
only in the reasons of the custom : * He acquaints us that when 

< it was agreed after the taking of Veii^ that a bowl of massy gold 
^should be made and seat to Delphi, there was so great a scar- 

* city of gold, and the magistrates so puzzled in conudering how 
' to get it, that the Roman ladies meeting together, and con« 

* suiting among themselves, out o£ the golden ornaments that 

* they wore, contributed as much as went to the making the 
« offering, which in weight came to eight talents of gold. The 

< senate, to give them tiie honour they had deserved, ordained 

* that funeral orations should be used at the obsequies of women 
' as well as of men, which had never been a custom before. * 
But it seems probable, that this honour was at first only paid to 
aged matrons ; since we learn from the same excellent author, 
that there was no precedent of any funeral oration on a younger 
woman, till JuUus Cssar first made one upon the deaUi of his 
own wife. 

Cicero ^ and Livy ® complain very much of this custom of fii* 
neral speeches, as if they had conduced in a great measure to 
the corruption and falsifying of history. For it being ordinary 
on those occasions to be directed more by the precepts of ora- 
tory, than by the true matter of fact, it usually happened, that 
the deceased party was extolled on the account of several noble 
achievements, to which he had no just pretensions ; and espe- 

* *B##vJu lib. L ^ Lib. 2. Splat. 1. • InttUut. Ub. a cap. 9. 

'In Brute. ^Ub.a. 

1 
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cially when they came to entquire into their stoek' tnd origkiaii' 
as was customary at these solemnities, they seldom failed to clap 
ID three or four of the most renowned persons of the comnxm-' 
wealthy to illustrate the family of tlie deceased ; and so by de- 
grees well nigh ruined all proper distinctions of houses and blood. 

The next place to which the corpse was carried, was the plaoe 
of burning and burial. It has been a custom amongst most 
nations to appoint this without the city, particularly among tlie 
Jews and Greeks ; from whom it may be supposed to have been 
derived down to the Romans. That the Jews buried witfaoat 
the city is evident from several places of the New Testament/ 
Thus the sepulchre, in which Joseph laid our Savioar's body^ 
was in the same place in which he was crucified '^ which was near 
to the city K And we read in 8t Matthew, that at our Lord'» 
passion *^ tlie graves were opened, and many bodies of the sainta 
which slept arose, and came out of their graves after his resur- 
rection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto many ^' ^. 

As to the Grecians, Servius in an epistle to Tully ^, giving an 
account of the unhappy death of his colleague Marcellus, which 
fell out in Greece, tells him, that he could not by any means ob- 
tain leave of the Athenians to allow him a burying- place wfchin 
the city, they urging a religious restraint in that point, and the 
want of precedents for such a practice. 

The Romans followed the same custom from the very first 
building of the city, which was afterwards settled ia a law by 
the Decemviri, and oflen revived and confirmed by several later- 
constitutions. The reason of this ancient practice may be re- 
solved into a sacred and a civil consideration. As to the former, 
the Romans, and most other people, had a notion, that whatever* 
had been consecrated to the supernal gods, was presently defiled* 
4ipon the touch of a corpse, or even by bringing such a specta- 
cle near it Thus A. Geliius tells us, that the FUtmen Diatis- 
might not on any account enter int6 a place where there was a 
grave: or so much as touch a dead body^ . And, i£ihe Fonti-* 
fex MflxmttJ happened to praise any one publicly^ at a itinera], 
there was a veil always laid over the corpse to keep it from his 
sight ; as Die reports of Augustus *', and Seneca of Tiberius*. 
It is likely that this might be borrowed from the Jewish law, by 
which the high priest was forbid to use the ordinary signs of 
mourning, or to ** go in to any dead body \ '^ 

The civil consideration seems to have been, that neither the 
air might be corrupted by the stench of putrified bodies, nor the 
buildings endangered by the frequency of funeral fires. 

The places then, appointed for burial without the city, were 
ettiier private or public ; the private places were the fields or 

• John xix. 41. * John xix. 20. «= Matthew ?xviL £2, 5S 

4 Famil. lib. 4. Epiat. If. <" Lib. 10. cap. 16. ^ Lib. £4 iCoasoI.at. 
ad Mar. cap. IS^t •'Levit. xxii. 10, II. « • 
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gardens belonging to particular families. Hence Martial took 
the jest in one of his epigrams^ on a gentleman that had buired 
several wives : 

Septimajam^ PhUeros, tibi conditur uxor in agro. 
Plus nuUi, PhiltroSy quam tibi reddit ager. 

If it was possible^ they always buried in that part of the field 
er garden which lay nearest to the common road, both to put 
passengers in mind of mortality, and to save the best part of 
their land. Thus Juvenal, Sat 1. 

.— ,- Experiar quid concedatur in iUos, 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina, 

And we have scarce any relation of a burying in authors, but 
they tell us the urn was laid near such a way. Propertius is very 
ea,rnest in desiring that he may not be buried after this ordinary 
custom, near a celebrated road, for fear it should disturb hiii^ 
«hade: 

Dtfacianti mea ne terra locet ossa frequently 
* Quafacit assiduo tramlte 'vuigus iter, *" 
Post mortem tumuli sic infamantur amantum : 

Me tegat arborea devia terra coma, ^ 

Aut humor ignota cumulh vallatus arena / 
Nonjwuat in media nomen habere via. Lib. 3. £leg. i6. 

The public burying places were of two sorts ; those which were 
allotted to the poor, and those which were put to this use only 
at the funerals of great persons. The former were the puticuke 
or puticuli, without the EsquiJine gate ; they contained a great 
quantity of ground, and were put to no other use, than the bu-. 
rying of the bones and ashes of persons of the lowest rank, who 
had no private place of their own to lay the corpse in. But, be- 
cause the vast number of bones deposited here, infecting the air, 
rendered the neighbouring parts of the city unhealthy, Augustus 
gave away a great many acres of this common field to his fa- 
vourite Maecenas, who turned it into fine gardens. This Horace^ 
tells us. at large, Book I. Sat. 8, » 

HiicpHus angustis ejecta cadavera celUs 

Cofiservus vili portanda locabat in area : 

Hoc misera plebi stabat commune sepulthrum, &c. 

The public place assigned for the burial of great persons wa» 
commonly the Campus Martius. This honour could not be pro- 
cured but by a public decree of senate, and was never conferred 
but on men of the highest stations and merits. Thus Plutarch 
relates of Lucullus and Pompey ; Appian of Sylla % Suetonius of 
Drusus % and Virgil of Marcellus : 

• 'Efiif'j?.. lib. 1 . * Ctsind. cap. K 
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QmtniM ilk 'vifAm mdgtiam Mmm tJHidi ^t *fm r 
Funerot cum iumulum pr^tterlabere reeentem ! iEn. 6« 

out the city, but w^ mosl- ax«ept some f^polclire^L os thoae ef 
the Vestal virgins, whom Servius tells ui the laws allowed a bu- 
rying place within the city \ The same honmnr was aHowed to 
some extraordinary persons, as to Valerius Poplicola \ and to 
Fabfidas^, being-to continue to thetr heifS* let none of tlie 
family were afterwards there Mterred, but, the body being car- 
ried thither, one placed a burning tareh under it, luii then im- 
mediately took it away; as an attestation of the deoeuMd^a pri- 
vilege, and his receding from his honour : And then the body 
was removed to another place. 

Cicero in his ninth Philippic moves, that Servius Sulpicius, 
upon account of his many signal services to the commonwealth, 
may be honoured with a pnliiic sepidehMr in the Campus Esqui* 
littus, or in anv other place where te consul should please, 
thirty feet in dimension every way, and to remaiA to his heirs 
and posterity. But there are not many instances of the l^e 
practice. 

Having done wilfh the carrying fotth,- we come to the a<etx>€ 
burying. The corpse being brought in the manner idready de* 
scribed, without the t;ity, if they designed to bum it, was car- 
ried directly to the pl»ce appointed for that purpose^ (wfakh^ if 
it was joined widk tl^ sepulchre, was called Buslumj if sepacat^ 
from' it, Uarina) and there laid on the Eogia w P^a^ a pile of 
wodd prepared to burn it on. This pHLe was buik in the shape 
of anidtar, diflbrin^iflf liieight according to the quality oi the 
deceased. Thus Virgil in the funeral of Mioeuus, Miu €• 

I ■ ■ Anamg^. sepukhri 
Ctmgfirer^ arbordbu^ acfioque educere certant. 

And 0irid against ibid'^ ) 

JEi dare plebeio corpus inane rogo. 

The trees which they made use of, were commonly suck as 
had most pitch or rosin in them ; and, if they took any other 
wood, they split it, for the more easy catching fire : 

Procumbunt pierce, sonai icia securibus ilex, 
^Fraaineague trabes ; xuneis etjissile'robur 
Scmdiiwr Vii^. Mn. 6. 

Round about the pile they ^sed to set a parcel of cypress 
trees, perhaps to hinder the noisome smell of the cprps§. This 
observation is owing to Virgil i|i the same place : 

■ Ad. Mru 9/ ' "*»» Plutarch in his liCc. • CIc^roT - '* 
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H^gMfm striixere j^mm / amJtmuMim$ 4i§rii 

ConstituunL 

That the body win friwed m ^&ib fik$^ Mt bj itself but to* 
gether with the couch or bed on which it lay, we hare the au- 
thority of Tibullus, Book 1. El. 1. 

Flebis €t airsuro poskum me, Delia, ledo. 

This being done, the next orf bldod petSanaed the ^remoiiy 
of lighting the pile ; which they did with a torch^ turning their 
&ce all the while the other way, as if it wal done out oif neces- 
sity, and not willingly. Thiis Virgil, ^n. 6. 

' Subjectanty more parentum^ 
Averd tenuerejacein. 

An soon aft the woM WbB set on ^, they wished and prayed 
for a wind t6 assist Uie flames, and hasten the amsuming of the 
body, which they looked on ai ft ^liniite accidettt. Thus Cyn-^ 
thia in Plropertius : 

Cur venios non ipse regis, ingrate, petisti ? 

And Plutarch in the U& of Syila reports, ^ that, the day b^g 
^ doudjr over head, they deferred carryiag forth the corpse till 
«< abo«t three in the aft enw e n, enectiftg it- would rain i But a 
«^ strongs wind bknHng ^H agaoMt theiiuiesal pile, and setting it 
^ idl on a flame, his body was consumed mm nomeni. As the jMle 
** shrunk domi, and tlie fire was U|XMi going out, the clouds 
«' diowered down, and coAtiniled hunih^ till nij^t. So that U^ 
** good fortune was firm even to the last, and did, as it j^irero, of- 
*^ ficiate at his funeral* ^* 

At the funef'als of the emperors or rencfwned generals, as sooa 
Us the wood was lighted, the itoldiers and all the company made 
H solemn course, decui^sio, diree times round the pile, to show 
their affection to the deceased ; of which we have numerous ex* 
tunples in hbtory. Virgil has not forgot to express this cus^ 
torn: 

Ter circum aecensos cinctlfulgeniihus armi^ 
Decurrere rogas ; tei^ mcestum/uneris ignem 
Lustravere in equis^ ululatusque ore dedere, IEa, 1 1. 

The body ne'^er burnt without company; for because they 
fancied that the ghosts delighted in blood, it was customary to 
kill a great number of beasts, and throw them on the pile : 

Mtdta bourn eirea mactantw corpora morH ; 
Setigettuque sues, raptasque ex omnibui dgris 
Infiimmamjugulant pecudes^^ Virg. ^b. 11 « 

In the more ignorant and barbarous i^es, they usod to niur* 
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d^ Qieo^ and cast theoa into the fmer^ &uae» of princep anft 

commanders. The poets never burn a hero without this mhu- 
man ceremony. Homer gives Patrocluls 

And Virgil, lib. 10. 

Qtiatunr kicjuveneSf totideniy quos educai Vfens, 
Viveiites rapit ; infenas quos immolet umbriSf 
Captivoqne rogi perfundat sanguine ^mmas^ 

But, besides tliose, there were aburtdance of presents tlirown 
into the fatal flames, of several sorts : These conskted for the 
most part of costly garments and peffbmes Uirowti on tife body 
a» it burned^ Thus Virgil, Mn. 6^ 

Purpn easque . tiper veJeSf velatnina nota^ 
ConjickinU ^ . - ' 

And Plutarch makes the extravagant, expences of Cato Ju^ 
nior at tlie ft^neral of his brother Ccepio, to have been taken up 
in a vast quantity of costly garments and perfumes. 

AH the precious gums, essences, and balsams, that the ancients 
were acquainted with, we find employed in their fuaertls r 
HeAoe Juvenal describes a fop that used abundance of esseu^e ^ 

jSf fkatutina sedans CrUpiHtts amma^ 
QtMnltim ^it rtdolent duojtmera ^ >Sat. 4» 

The soldiers and generals had usually their arms burnt with 
them on the pile. Thus Virgil, in the funeral of Misenus : 

^>m^Deooruntqt\fi satperjuigeniilms armie. Ma* 6. 
And in another place he adds the spoils taken from the enemy. 

'Hinc uln spulkL occisis direpta LcUinis 
C^njicimU igHt, galeae tnmeque decoroe^ 
Franmque^Jrrventmsque tata» : pars ptMnera noiOf 
fysomm cfypeos^ et nonJeUcia tela. Ma, i 1. s 

' When the pile was burnt down, they put out the remains t^ 
the fire, by sprinkling wine, that they might the 'more easily 
gather up the bones and ashes : 

Postquam collapsi cineres, acjlamma qmevH, 

Reliifteias vino et Mtdam Iwoere Javillam. Virg. Mn, 6* 

This gathering up the bones apd ashes, and putting them in- 
to the urn^ was the next ofBce paid to the deceased, which they 
termed ossilegium. The whole icustein is most ftdfy and ele- 
gantly described by Tibulius in his third book, Eieg. ^ 

> Ergo ubi cum tetiuenty Sfc^ 

How the ariies and bone^ of the man came to be distinguish- 



ed frimi those of lihe beftsts; and wood, and otter matei&ll^ ii 
not easy to be conceived, unless We suppose the difference to 
hare arose from the artificial placii^ of the corpse qh the pile, 
no that every thing^ebe ahcaila iaU Jiway oa.eaoh aid«» and leave 
the human retida in a heap by themselves. 

Nothing now remained but to put the urn into the^sepulchl'e^ 
and so sprinkle the company with holy water, and dismiss theuk 
Virg. Mn. 6. / ' 

Chsaque lecfa cado texif Chorinaus akeno t - ■ ■ . % 

Jekmier a9cmpur4driminiuiit un4if . . '/ 

J^iiBtrgens rore levii etrczmajelicis okviKf 
jMstmv^ue wt09t drntfue noviMsim^ verhk . . 

These novissima verhd were either directed to the deceased^ 
or to the company. The form of speech, with which they took 
leave of the deceased was, *' Vale, vale, vale! nps te, ordine quo 
** natura permiserit, cuncti sequemur." The form, with which 
the Prcefica dismissed the people, was ilickt, !• e. ire ltcet\ Ab 
they went away, they had a custom of wishing for light earth 
to lie on the relics, which they reckoned a great happiness* 
Hence it is an usuaJ inscription on ancient funeral monuments 
S. T. T. In pr « Sit tibi terra levis. ' 

To enquire ipto the qrigkial of sepulchres, their several kinda 
and forms^ the variety of ariHunentit, the diflbMnoe oi insciip* 
tions, and the many waya4>f violating the tombs of the dead^ 
would be top nipe a disqu^itifon for the present destgn^ Yet we 
must not pass by the Coenotaphia or monuments erected on ^ 
very singular account, either to persons buried in another place, 
or to those who had received no buriaV and whose reliea «oiild 
not be found. 

Thus Suetonius tells us that the soldiers in Germany raiaei • 
an honorary tomb to the memory of Drusus, though hiv body 
had been carried to Rome, and defKiiited in the Campus Mar- 
tins ^ : And we often find the generals raising tombs to the tk0« 
nour of those soldiers whose bodies could not be found after a 
fight. These Tumuli inanes or honorarii, when erected to the 
memory of particular persons, were usually kept as saared as the 
true monuments, and had the same ceremoni^ perfiMrmed %t 
them. Thus Virgil describes Andromache keeping the annlver* 
saiy of Hector's death. JExi.^, 

Solennes turn forte dapest et trUtia dona 
Libabat cineri Andromatbey jnanesque nfocahatt 
Hectorcum ad tumulumf viridi quern cespite inanemt 
Et geminaSf causam lafrymhf sa^raverat aras. 
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f^omjiihd^ itt magna inhfitjiePi^f^^fiHi^'/ ""■- * -' '«• '■ i*' 

.1 AvTin the jFjTNiiCAt, Vc ar^e ^ tate notice of tlie several 
llk^lMfioripi^ iah^9;ur*oO dea(i,8f ^e festivals instituted' 
with thai design. '^ The chief time bC paymg tfieg^ offides was 
<he JFfr^&r^ otr the ftMiifCiie «hp«& ih t^ qqioMp. Q^Ffhraafy ; 
iMt It wgR or<IiittU7 for piiiifcMiar fteuUf^vtoc^tw pi^per sea- 
aona of duchargiiig^thftiid«fiyv ar tfce ihvemmuUat ^ Decemut- 
£a» and the like. The ceremonfea* cl! to i na t4» t a«By iie ♦^ reduced 
to theie three heads, sacr^ces, feasts, and gaines; to which if 
ire suhjoin ihe customs of moumfng; ftbil drm consecntKbD^ 
we shall take in idl that,ce9iajna4>n 1^ ^M^^iifjir^ ^l ^ ^ ^ 

The sacrifices (whictii dieyi called. In/lria). fphsufled of li- 

^ guars* .viptidis, apd garlands. The l^^uors were water^wine^ 
nuik, bloodr and Itqliid hJsJsam. ' *' "' '~ ; 

FwtdU Immt dupjt^te i^ova^^ iatigmne imeri. Vir. J£n, 5. 

;^ Thebltfodwtotdcett fwrntk^^ctMb totWjtIiMti 

/ wl^teh wer^ vsnalfy 4M^lhb sasiMercallle^ tlMipIgh^ jmeoltiiities 

*' it waa Customary to wf^ captiifte «r ahnwa iallua InkiimmfiiMD^' 

*iief:- •' -' •"•"* •• " ^-..'^ ' -/.vv- . - -♦ .l^ 

' THe haltan and 'gsiMtidai •ccur ewer yn hme w the poets: 
"* TA)peillibr^We^l6r r v , ,. 

OmdbUt <iut6saamta iusfahierkm^' . '" •> * •• 

^vVailil4JJMiSlSte8..4r.- ' .-. .H-. ^ V, ... _ ._' 

^ r.^^Wtiic^i.ghapl^^^ stiiwed Ipbs'e floW&ia^ 

*, IDfllUUUeilt « ^ ''■.-■*'!■•• 

r.i^^^^!;^-^ ; ••* • •' :^ '" ^;' ' • /* ' ^" ' '- •" / ;* 

, ' j*t,.. i^fnpureM ffctriamjlorej ; animamq^ - ncpotit ' ^ ^ ** • * * " 

^^ . Hh Aaftem aetimujSm doriih ei fpigar^huifn '' ^^ c**.ii' '• 
^ ' '"' Mwiire^ • • - -. ' . .^ ; , , .., t^-fi ,^1 *» 

*. : ^.the.feaitr} cei^hrata^ tp^th^^^ of'fW deceai^d' w^re 

Mr •ith«riffiTate,fli:4)Hb|i-q,, iiX^'^eJgriYj^te^,?^^^ were t^nue^ i^N 

^ cemiaf froAi &tfejr and ccrria, as if we should say f.sup|^rsini|de' 

• OD j^stone. •_ The se' were prejpared bioth for the dead' and the 

Mng. TFe repast designeFTor Ihr* tlKId; TOfralgtiTig 'CommoD- 

Is of bealisf ]l;uiicei> VttM, ^sA^^ffi^^m Higlike; waa iakl es 

S 






^fiMlPi*rtt0f||lipilMoMiii0i om w^i-m^m^iw.i^fitili^ 
they woald ; and what was left they burnt on the stQiie. ^J^ 
veUera le}l m thKitJ|Ki^^|i^diaii« ,a^ preiient j^ya.a augecattuout 
ctutoin aauch of ^«iptiMR|i^.piku|g..A pi<% V^'^^ ^ways la 
<he grave ivtfi>(h»alead bady^^wliaiUllWli iHW W^.*!^^ 

It wa^ tvpin ti|]ii,ci)jMta|ii^ Ihat, t9 ^ifsa tqie most miaerable 
, poverty of creatures pmod starved, 'Oiw^ u^ tb-*8fty; ^fiucb 
^ an one got bb vlctaala from tha tojJAr'r.' TbtM^C^dlba 1 4t!i 
. ■ ■ , ' . ^' "■ ..-•■•' ■'■. •• W('* itiiw 

Vxor Mtaetitj litftquamhi^ndebM^ • .c ,i * >vA ;> ^ 

r. , , ' ' , : '-^^ «^ »« 

ilayd Ti1>uUiia'a curse ia mu(^ to die aame puit)^ ^ 

'■ ■ . ' • , - .-Vf 

Quitrta^ et a S4:^h OMa rtlicU lupiu -^ Vi.I 

The private feaata fair the living wer^ ^eptat /the t^bW fiie 
deceased, by the nearest 'frieodis ami reladons only: '*^'*'^' 

The pubiie feaato itiW'f^!M4iie: h^lin nr^Midiof some 
rich or great person obliged the people tmh a generai treat* to 
"iiialloiKMir ^md ttiamoty ; as XXeec^ jsapavta «C tha luiiffai of 
SiHpIo iltMcaaai^aiidOia a#tf|aMf^tta>. Aad iivetpiiiya« 
yelatOithat iaMa»€«nr^are<lha<jpeo)pto m Wtiaj^inMryaf 
•Ilia daughter. There was a oustom on these occasioaa^ to'difijui* 
iHite ap8fcelof'raw«neat(<aaM«^4li*ffO0a«peopie, whi»^jtbef 
termed visoeraito ; though thia was aeasKJaMBt g^fveak w^h9Ut ihe 
public feasts. 

The funeral gamea liave iskefidy been dispatched aflM^f the 
other shows. • 

As to the custom of roouming, beai^ds irbat hia^ Wen.tetire 
obaerved%y tfie-bjr^ wmmaf Suiti$0r 4»ka notice ^ fh% tin»e 
-appeittted ibr that coe e asany^ md-aaia e ^f i^ aiastireniarkable 
. ways of eipresaing it. ** ]Svusm (t«a Pliitarch telle ua in Jiia lite) 
-'^ prescribed roles for f^guiattog ahe -dagiBa ef mooodng accor* 
** ding to certain -tiflMa and ages. Aa for ezampiet a child ^f 
^* three yei^ a<>d w ttp^ aa da ^^a- lea^/yaa tA iM.Aiwnied tor 
-^ so many months as he waa yeara old. A^d-lhe longaiMt tune 
^* of meumii^, for tatj person ^atsoever, waa W W limad 
^' the tern of ten months ; «vhich also was ^e time appointed 
^ unto widows to lament the loss of ihejtr dciceaaedliusbandsy 
^ before winch they could not, without great indec^cy, paaa 
-«,unto second marriages But, in case their incontinence waa 
*' such aa could not aSmit ao fong an abstlnaae^ fram';tbe'jiuptial 
^ bed, Aey were to sacs^kMi a4»iw witfi a^al^ far xapiaMan af 
'^'theif fiuilt"' ' • ' -'■■'• »*' • ^ •> •<- .: 
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iiiaaAerWftrdb' adM tmo'mamJtY» ^mm^.hedwik n^t aher iiie 
time h» hud bei^«et^d l»r mmmmg ; And thet^fcMv tiie^gii 
ftfter thst time ve oieetwtdi AicMt oiiimoy or a ymifu taomm* 
fng, used often -iifMiii theideetii •oi?.aai]te^>eniaenft fienei^ w» 
mast take it cmly for die old year of iBantdiSi or the apace o€ 
ten -montlii. • . • j 

There weve aeveral aooidebti whiclaioften occasioDed the con^ 
ehiding of a public or private mourniog before the fixed time; 
such at the dedication of a tetnpte, the solemnity of public 
games or festivals, the solemn lustration performed by the Cen- 
•or, and the discharging any vow made by a ma^trate or ge- 
neral ; whichj being times of public- rejoicingi would have other- 
wise imptied a oonteadietien. ■ . >. 

As to the tokens of private grief, they had none but what are 
common to both nations, as the keeping tiieir house for such a 
lime, the avoiding ail manner of recreations and entertainments, 
tmd the like^ Bi^ in paUio «ioui>iuig>-i£was aisioguiar co^om 
to express their conoecn by makiiig thettevm and aU.bqsiaQBs am- 
mediately to ettd^i and settling a. vaeatien ItU such a period-; of 
%^ach wa imee fiei|«Bnt Saatanoes* 

• llie lait cereaMiay^ designed. to> be spoken of» wasoonaeam- 
tiaia. This belonged pr<ipeal|t la Ahie ea^ienNrs) yetwemect 
loo witii apiJMte eosMe(»at«oii,whioh' weimay.<:!beBrvein^ 
^qr. This waa^ wisan itbe inend«> andiaekitioDiB of -the dea^ased 
canonised hiaa, andi paid- hint weiahipiin pnivat0^ a piece of re- 
apectcommaniyiMudsopamntSjby'tlieirehiUrea, as Plutacch ob- 
serves in his Roman questions ;'yet the parents too sonatiaiea coa- 
lemid tile seme bonoar «tA theii^:de9eased ohikben, as Cicero 
pronrfseth to do for his daughter Tullia, in the end><«f his Cea- 
eoiai»Da>' and tboogh- that piece be aaspiictadt aa we«qow have 
<t; yet the preaeat ai^orityt losep.. nothing, of il» ieriyi^.-b^ing 
«ited hei«tafere ity Laotaafeiiii^/^oGow^af to the cwpies.^igiaat 
jn-his tiitie.'- -^ -t )ri > ■ . -» t. ^ 

' ' The public eonseccation had ittj.origiaajirfroai-tbe 4oificati<Ms 
•Of Rcmalus, but ms afterwards dJAOsaftiaiied tiii the time of the 
taiperets^'on-adosc of whom this homm was conferred. The 
'Whele <»reaiaa;r Isfibost aocasatol})^ deaoribed 4y .Hero^Dy in 
Wsfoarth boo2^4'the ttasolatiba eC:a^ich f>laoe laay o<^diida 
lMsBQli}ect€ 

** The ItoMaas (says he) havea^co^tom to co as o crate those 
^ empei^s who kave either aona«ir designed auogeasya at; their 
M death; and^thasewho reoeived tbis'honour are saidto J»a eaioft- 
^ ledameagtbegocb^ OnMsocoaasc^the whole .city oaiataias 
^ awaUiefnef, mhoed asit were^ritfa the solemnity ^« festhraL 
'.< The true body is buried in a very sumptuous fiaaeral^ aoooa* 
f^^dinglQ the ordinary method. But they contrive to have aft 
«( floaageof j^he erpperor in w^x done to the life ; and this they 
« expose to ptfbyo^iew, juSl at the entrance of the palace gate, 
^^ on 9 stately bed of ivory covered with rich garments of em- 
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<»¥ H w Jti w( i -<w»rk uribtdoih of ^tU. SiHito aage iiM them all 
^fshi m a uBfdtp a d»i9«roni.*flidupttiliMi. . RMndlhft bid 
^'Asie mtytite grattkest' paBfe«f^tlir dttyf» ontli^ left «iife, tkt 
^ifliale fienatein todc*; on the nghty theiaged nalniBi^ wfao^ 
4<^eitlier vifon aooottBfc'of. their ^pvenlt knr hivbaiidfly are mpulad 
^ Bobl& : Th^ wear no l^wdft 4n>^oUy i>r otheDliiaai offii^^ 
*< but are atl^ired in close white verts, to. express tbexr aonoir 
^^ and coiioem. This eeromony conttnues seven days together ; 
^ the physicians beii^ admktod every day to the bed, and de* 
** claring the patient to^ grow all along worse and worse. At 
^ last when they suppose faiiQ tQ be dead, a select company of 
'< young gentlemen of the Senatorian order take up the bed on 
^ their shoulders^ and cerry it Ihrou^ the holy way into the 
^* old Forum, the place where the Roman magistrates used, to 
^ IflTf dawn tiwir offices. On.botib sides there are raisedgal- 
** Imes widi seats one riMire another, one side being filled with 
** a ciieir of boys all mMj descendedi and ef the most emi» 
^ neat FatEiisiaD faaiiiase; ithe .other with si like set of ladies of 
** fHafity^ who both to^tlter sing hymns and Pasa^ eooHpased in 
** Y&pj. m^vimfol and pnawonntc siif8> to the fN«ise of the dece» 
'* sed. When these are over, they take up the bed again, and 
^ carry it into the Catnpus Mutiiis; where, in die widest part of 
^.tfae SelA^ h elected a f<Mir equate pilei ent^y opmposed- of 
«<,lai^ pfandEa, in shape oP a pavilien, and eioactly regular and 
<<te^^ im the ctiraeQaens. ' This sn the inside is billed up with 
^^ dry chips, but without is adoi^ed with eoverlids of cjoth of 
M gold, and beautified with pictures andcorioua figures in ivory; 
*^ Above this is placed another frame ef wood, much less i»- 
** deed, but set c^withjosnaoi^ita of ^he. same natme^rand hav- 
^ ing tittle'dews or gates.staEKiing about it. ' Over this ape ^t a 
«< third and fourth pile, everyone being ccmsid^ably Issathan 
^ that on which it stands ; and so others perhaps, till they come 
'* to the last of all, which forms the top. Tire figure of this 
<< structure, altogether, may be compared to those watch towers 
^ whidi are to be seen in harbours of note,, asnl by^ the fire on 
<* their top direct die coAurse of the ships- into the haven. Atter 
^ dus,~ hoisting up the body into the second frame of buiidings^ 
«4tfaeyiget together a 'vast qaantityoof all manner- of sweet o« 
f^idenrs andiperi&inies, whether offfhsitsvt faeirba, or^giws, and 
Mponrthem in heaps ail about it; there h^ii^.noi«elttOB,(er 
^ eity,- or indeed any eminent men^ who do )not riivtdl ene ano- 
«< ther in plying dieseJastipRedents to tiheiv peince. Wh^nrthe 
^ tbepkes is qaite filled with. a hugfO/pileef >»piees anU drugs^ 
^tbe fWhoker order ef .knights ride in a solemn processien routid 
^tfae stmetore, and imitalathe B»tions of the JRyrrhie dancer 
^ Charaeis too, in a ^ery regular and decent ^nannery «re drove 
^ round the p^, hisving theiceadimen cloathed in* puqple, and 
** bearing the images 4)f all the .iHustcious . Romans^ renowned 
5< either for dieir counsels and administratioa at home, or their 
** memorable achievements in war« This pomp being finished. 



Uf TBB«WBUBft«F 






^H;taiim ImatOf iad^tiw mwtitiit ■tiite.wj«ie- coMpiM»yLM» 

«C tups' 4iiid'cliii^«rtdaiq;^'^Mfvdi«^ quick^.jOQa^ 

<f8iiiiled. AtlM^f^Hntbehi||^8lldnl•Ue8tfi^«^ 
** tat eagle is let loose, whidi^ ascending iriti) t|)e dames t^mvtdm 
M the sky, is siqpposed lo carrj the prince^ soul t^ ^eaveiu^ 

'^'* i I '^ .. V . . .„ :,,■ , , .; j.,~T J 4* '.* 'I .- . . ■♦' r • -•• 
-•<• ^ "''*•' ' i h . ' ( li M i I I Ifl II IK - 

''>•• •. • .- . CHAR XL •' ' '•■*^- • -i^ •' ^ 

Tsfe peenlfar eurtdms Hf Ak Rofriatts, bi Reference %ireaiJhg 
and drinkiDg, will easily fafi imder'th^fHr^hlMids^ «f tiietiale^' 
the place^ and the manner of their entertainments. As t# the 
iirst, the Romans had no proper repast besides bi^per^ for which 
^e ordinary dtafe was about the pinth hour, ojhdut dit«e^VWdc. 
Thus Martkl reckoning up tlie basmess of ^trfhoiir, iv^S:-' - 

:*' But the in6re frugal nJadei^hfs mesl'ia IMe faefoie MMel^ ia 
tKe declension 6f the day; IV Whidi Vlr^^ m^ ponibly Aife; 
(hoiigh*speA1ng of the custiyms of Csertha^ and of its q^ieetf; 

«rhen kfe iays, ■ .5 *•«•'• i* • - . . . i -.; -/;; 

Chi the 6th^ sid^V the vohiptuous attdextnMgittt oanttnol^ 
began their feasts befi»« the ordinary hour. Thus Hor^cp^ ^ooJi 

And Juvenal, iSkt 10. * ^^ /». 

'"Hibse, that could not hold outtffl supper, nied to Ifra&^ieit 
jb^tifi^^dme other part tf the day, some at the seeMHl' iyMttj 
some at the fourth, answering to our eight and tent some attiie 
vjxth'^ W about libon ; othersr tx the e^t, or iMUr i^ ^ their 
](tbttiJl{h)S*'fequ9»ed; or their employpfitots gave ^itf teVe^ ^iftt 
t^ii'tiine they ^bllUm ate any thing but » bit of dry ^b^ead^'df 
^'^fh^p^'a fer raUitts uriirats, or a little himAy. From tiie W^ 
ftf^midr^'df tailing this br^ldcfasBt, it is Itely ihatthe'^^iHai^ 
WAyffat^nn/ri^iiii^ifknM^ Arc. had their original^ beiag m^ thtf 
same repast made byiseveral persons «t scleral taaaes "* 

••"^"11- ^ 'i-t ,. -^u .r.;!-, :■ '' ,u- , > i « • . 

*• Dadcr on Hornce; tJobk K Ott 1. ' ' 



fit tw 

"* 'Aurea cotHpomt^pf^nda^ medium qU^iocdhntf ' i '» jI-.'- ok* 

takes an occasion to reprehend those grammari^ who wiU have 
triclinium to sigpiJjHftarfljwn tn gntLili 1B4jP^^ barely a table. 
Yet (po <m\t a tedious number pf citations from other authors) 
Tully himjielf useth the wqj^ iHJ^hpft-^^nse ; for in one of his e* 
pistles he tells Atticus % that, when Caraar came to Pbilippi, the 
town was so iiilI-^.soldieF<ir <mi. ^ lea%f -Caes^^ciyrc^ a tfi^mwif 
(to sup in. 

r /^^mA^ 4he Romvis im^fo ^ly^ttiDg, ,. as tlie- fiatopj^ 
fiti^jpesttoi^xnalfingu^frfi^.loi^tablV^ . ^, 

Perfeim soTtttpatrei consuterr meruiL " Vlr^. ifti. t. ' ^ *** 

t Afteivwds- tiwsHiea UHik,^ a fiostt^taipf b(i<lgik>vro, .t>ut x\^ 
woman for soflfteiinae afW.sUU kc|it sitting, a% the most dec^ 
posture ^' The children too of princes and noUeoaen, for ue 
same reason, used to sH at 1^ bae]e» 4if eooobe»^iw^elice, after 
a^UahvOff two,, tbey withdraw .twjj^uit ^using^an^ ji)i9|jia^ai|ce. 
l^«a to.tbe woman, ;it isievid^,. ^t ii^ af^r times tt^y us^ 

, Xlv^rt'icero in w^ epis- 



tbe-W0ii»p<Mtiiroattbeit^le as^Qnenv 

lie to Paetus, telling him of one CTy teris,' a gentlpwoA»|p thki 
w»B hitely at a treat with him^ makes use of the word accubuit. 
And Odd, in his fourth lote^togy of tte fint»book, advisMli Ms 
witRf«» about Im ix^mm »t 4i;M)^Jt^for^ }i^^^^^4^ 

^ Cam premet UU torum^'^tu i^tes ipsa i^yfdesA Ji«^' ~/ •:/- i i j, :k' 
Wjf m aeeumbas * .\ V*^' .' 

And Suetonius relates, that^ ^tim.ettlexteionefitof fbe em- 
peror Caligula, he placed all his sisters one by one- bel((iw him* 
^f, uaore stq^ra <ni6ante * his wife lying a^yeihiin.,'^^^^, f i^n 

When they began thus to lie down, instead of sitting at meat, 
they contrived a sort of beds or oonchea^f tlie^aamanatttre with 
()^:(^>whidi. Ht^f^d^ jbMt,d|Btu:^ui3lie4 frWxtl^i^^iyi^he 
w^ i^ieqtitaMinifit^m^ or triclinfie^fes^^^^^ofi^^i }>e|pg (;4|$d 

I* 'V^ 9M^ W^ in ae^r^al foiT^n^ Jtuj;; qqmo^)nI^ l^^f^^SLX^ 
ametinie# t^ bold.tlKeei or four,, sppatek^ne^^two Jift^no»^^'i^f:.Qi4f 
qpe.. Yet, in the ^ne entertaining-jifpom, kyvst^ (^bsery^ 19 
]|9ife.,tf (Di« jcoucbfifi pf ^e saipp ah^,^ pual^. AAei^ih^ 
ra\^id /utrqn*tables gpew: m ffuMvqPr, ^J ic))ai^ge0 th« thj^ Ji^ 
{wbi^. deaomipated tl^e , TricHpium} far the, <Si(^<i!(>^ tiof 



a Lih. li. WrJif. ^(L »>ViiL Max, ^ib. 2. cap. 1. ^Ticlttta 

Ann. 13. Suetonius Claud* cw* 3?. 



tiS THt BHtBintHMMrrs ov 

tSm^Uf^ oooek inf the *$ltmp^ 9t a faftlftciftoay «r^ Ae One- 
•MB ^Si^TiM* £NMn mhadk kBmmmmm brnvMroi its nasie^ as ib 
Martial: 

Jiccipe lunata scri/*tum testud'me signutp 

Tliaae SMadia took their several nameis from the number of 
meft that they hdd, as the Hexactinm for six, the Heptaciinan 
§aft seven, and so on. 

The higher the bedbwere, the more ndble and stately , and 
the more decent too they were thought. Hence Vu^il, ^n. ^. 

hi^ t§ro pater JEnau sU onus ob alt9» 

And' agida^ /En. 6« * * 

-^"•"-^Luemt genUUbut (Uiu 

Aurea fulcra tons — 

On the contrary^ low couches were looked on as so extremely 
scandalous, that ( Valerius Maximus tells the story^ one .£Un8 
Tubero, a man of great integrity, and<«f vesy noble pBogenilois, 
baing a aandidate for the Ptfleeorship, lost: the ^pbee^ only fiw 
making uaa of- k \xm sort of suppiag^beds, when ks gave tke peo- 
ple a pubiiG Entertainments 

On the bleds they kid a kind of ticks or q«iltS| staied with 
featheivy herbs, or tew ; wMbh they called cuikih*m. ihftt these 
th^ i^tm in ancient times nothing but goatHskms; whidi thqr 
afterwwrdir changed tor the stmgfua, the cotveriids or carpets* 
These we sometimes find under the name efUmaliay on account 
atf'belaogiag ta «ke torus^ This in Horace,* 

* »• . . 1 . • i .'.. .. • . 

Ne turpe toralt ne iordida^^appa 

Corruget nares. Lib* a. JSpist. 5. 

And again, 

El Tj^rias dar£ circum illoia toralia vestes. Lib. a. Sat. 4, 

On the carpets were laid ^ the j9iA?iii»,'or piliowt, for the-gueata 
ta lean their badcs on« - ' ' 

It wcuM bfe endless to describe the vavietf and ridimHa dE Aha 
femittre with which they set off their tgbles, It will be enough 
to Observe from Pliny, that, when Carthage was finatly destroyed 
by Scipio Africanus, the whole mass of treasure mixA in liu^ 
city, whifeh had so long contended for riches, gloryi and empre^ 
With 9UMie Itself, amounted to no more than what, in Plmy^ 
«itnl»,> was often Taid out rn the furniture of a table K 

• A^ tf/^he toanher of thb toteHainment^ Hte gUeata in 4he %m 
^'bathed with th« mister of the least, and Iken <^aagad 
ft'r.ordiflary •clothed fbrvthe vediscommalii^ or ecsruttomoy a 
li^t kind of a frock ; at the same tmie httiring their ^dea puUed 



^ Val. Max. Lib. 7; cap. 5. ^ Nat. HUU lib. 3S. caii. 11. 



^by^iri^vvs; tlhat tlie> nuglft tat IM.'ibe fine ^Mpetemd 
ftiniitiire«f tbeibtrit. * iimA nov trion^ thek places, the first nun 
lay at the head of the bed, resting the fore part of his body eft 
his Jeft elbow, and having a pillow or bolster to prop up his back. 
The next mah lay with iAs headtowaills the ftet'of the first, 
from which he was defended by the bolster that su^ypeieeid liw 
«wn back, commonly reaching over to the navel of the other 
man ;atid the test after the same manner. Being nMltfA on the 
beds, in the next place tiiey wash their hands : 



■ ■ ' > S tiyiUque m^er discumbitur fsiro ; 

Afterthisthey wereserved with garlands, or roses, an4iirhatiiiiir 
other flowers were in season, which they did not wear only on 
their heads, but soifletinies too gbaai ' tliei r necks and arms. This 
too was the time to present them with essences and perfumes. 

The number of guests is by A. tieilkw stated according to Var- 
ro^ that they should not be fewer than three, or more than nine ; 
either to express the fidiiil>er4)f Cihe^Oilioes or the Muses. 

The most honourable place was the middle bed, and the midj]|e 
tff' tlM.'^ ^Hecti;^ a^oribes Ae*«frhele-iiaiet of siuisg m. kit 
eighth ^tttjft «rf the «e«oi4d Book : * *'•...• / . 

,Smmm^y9^^$r^pem€.irufm$4h'tw/i4re*ifl^ff^ 

PtbiHitUg quos^M^ecamiJ oiUttxerat umbras ; '' 

NorTjenianuj era t super ipsum) Tor cius infra. ' ''' ^'••^' * 

So that infra aliquem mtSa^e U tbe saae^as le lie iaooefs be« 
3$omp as •& Jo^a i^ svd to have dope in our Saviour's^ whence 
learned m^.hajirQ thought, tha9eit]|;ier the same custom was ob- 
searye4 in almqsjt ^.m^ns, or else that the Jews, bavmg been 
lately conquered by. Fompey, conformed themselves in this, as in 
joimy.othpr r^fp^cts, to ^e example of their mas^rs. 
' . A^ the beginning of the feast they lay on their b^llie$, their 
)«<^a0l8 being. Isept ]up.idth piUows, that they might; hav£ boA 
their hands at liberty ; hot, towards the lajalerend, they either 
.jiested-fbeniselves on their elbows^ afs Horace says, 

Langui'dus in <Mtumjam st conviva r^ponet. Sat. ii. 4. 3S. 
And in apother place, 

*' Bt aSifo remanetefreiso. Carifi. 1. Od. a;. • 

Or, if they hiacl not a mind to talk, they lay all along ; all whicb 
|MM(ureSitf^.to be seen in the QldmarUes, which presenik ib^ fi. 
gure of an.en^rtainraent. 

They seem to have brought in the several courses in tables, 
id not by singly dishes ; as Servius observes on that of Virgil^ 



I 



in. L 220. 

Postquam prima qaies epuiiif menj^qut remote* 



%mmAt mvmtbiKDimm miL.mk$ piboa-flritkianthiogjUiit dnok 
Th^ wanteiimivciliWMr jifi iHtoniMi 9ihile «b«jr mn» «tlM^ 

4lMlaMirflt(9tv^w^<pi^' ' i' - — ' a'..^kiw<s. ;: S.# .« 

,i:^iqa(Mnhi tQlbji« tiHtJ^li««G«sar,«ano«liaiA,t«^]Jlriuc>Jb^ 
■MJri fn> the peofiie^ vhadoia; lew IrtuM t«wtjp.*tif d thoi^isuMl l^ii. 

* ti.^w . »••• III CNAB^XIk '- .... «u iMi .•* 

XoB Bmaft Munct^ which joaiiy tiaiw sricfOHfy^pniifokME* 
<mtKrjf ffddlw» gay fae^i^fawdedl- «iiqriiMir<art%..the niuaet^ thp 
^ijgtnmf m ^fttetborn^ the^uMKl ot^^.4hftfr<Ml.dMnttdks^Uam^ 
<h>t — m ofxthgi winen» md thettaaw^igf adtptei pfiinni i >. 

. f .ibe Jmgmmi ted thhie Mitral ntaie^ tSieL/^^kraefl(«^ . the w» 

'' ' The/ir'^/iom^'^swers tooitf" GSiHstica Mmei; Mit#as not 
1iaifb&(^d tiQ the i^ua:iiBg the manly gowfiJ The naiiibs of 'Ais 
kdrt'Wojt in use; tdigether with the niitiai IktelTs wbidh dfdklh 
ifljr ttmid for them mWidng, ate isfoHowsi' - ' ^ • 

' A.'Au!iw,'C. Gains, D. Decius, ^. t^eb}0,;t.;XAieNi$y' Af. WIk 
iiioi^and Miircus, Mi Kumerios, P. t^ihiitis/tj^Qi^nctu^, T> TitUs. 
' -APT Appius, CR Cneiud, SPi «pufid«;TI. fiKeniw/MASL 
Maraefcw^, ^^ft. Servius, SllXiStxtius. * ' ' / • . ^ 

* The M0«<*» tm.Ticdiately fbllowed the ptdenfiinen^^Mt^^^ to 
" the Grd^dah patfooymjcks. For as anxong %}\em the pofi^ri^'^ 
iBictid ha^d.the name ilSacidfle, so the Julian lamjly ib Itoite 
«rer^ i$o called from iututi 6r Ascanius. Bui there Wefe «eve^ 
other reas(tns which g ve origiuoj to some oiihe pranamenM^ W 
'iivin£^' 4?reutures, places, iind accideiits. vhich are obvious In 

The chgumrien was addtid^ln the thtrdi pfac^, dn the accoofat 
•bf distinguishing aruities, and was assumed from no certain cau^, 
'tut usually i^um ^otn e p irtic alar occurrence. " But this must he 
tittderbtood jmncli^-ill) of the Mrst driginat of ihe' naihe, tor if- 
l^enraTdfl ft w^ hekZ()dUxy^ though frequently changed fbr a neir 



liged wiih thecoDStaiit epitnet of the Wise, Craagus ottiie Riim • 
And hence came the Am^^v^the A^^md; ^Wa^d^OOi^c^ 

and theretdte tfaen^^is otii'Meedteif Magim i 



Thn'riavn in' anrjfirtTtirttft hiftdintrrinMer hut -ahnt tjnyijijil 
rowed from the Fr»aomea ot Iheir maftlemipJuIb«^pmyi^AAi»* 

4fte^«;' When *>*i"r*..^^*-^>Q«^-' ^"* ^<^ j:.^^^^^ ^hr ulnnriirmlb^w 

Latin, aomettmee of Grecian original ; this was TerjanAmiMh 
ken from their comitry, as Davus, Syrus, Geta, &e. Upon 
their tnanuroiasion fhej >e uh u p t he Ppwiuji i m pn and the Nomen 
0f their roasters^ but, instead of the Cognomen, made use of 
their former name; as Mirbusi iCni&s Tiro, the freed man of 
Cicectf. After the same manner it was custopnary for any fo- 
reigner, who had bns JWMb att firetbdeniien of £tome, to bear 
the Nomen ana the Prcoomen of the person on Whode accoupt 

. : The won^ had aaciaDlly. their Ptt»noitionftta» fwsihvfrtbr 

, flaen^ skieh «itCiia^€«ailia^ Imbul, jk€. ,^ Bot >«ftenrj|id»^fii^ 
«eUkMik^oii!^4«03P4iitbenbefltdea.th« proper eanw or<tfaeorfiumly^ 
ottMi^, J^iMreia^and^like^ Wten iherbjHief&itwoWiMifo in ' 
a hooiie^ ^latdiitiiifpiitlttB^lieBrns iH^re.li^or-imdiiM 
greater number, Prima^ Secunda, "^efli^^ 4uail;a, Quiata, or 
by contraction, SeeundiUa^ Qu»riil|a, apd Qiiintiila^^ .h 
. Adopted perapjq^ aa^um^.ali tlie thre.e.;iiiW|i^ o/.hi<X](, w||p^ebii« 

.^ed them with tl^is kinJness^ b|lt, m a n^ark pf &eir pt^WX^d/^ 
««^ ,ad4ed ^ the epd ^gsitiier tj^jr former , Norpej> or Qe^^. 
inen ; tHe fiirst exac^y the.san^i.e ^s l^eifore* j(as Q* Jsierviw^e- 

jjja WVgsrfo 3tutiis th^ name oi' H. J^ius Bfulys wh^jft^op- 
ttid:b)iQ' S«*rviljMt CepiQ ^ajo) : The .other with Vpm^ S^ 
riltt^tiop^ a9 C. iJciayiHe,; wh^ft adopted lyr.^ulius Cf^L was 
catied C. Julius Cttsar p^aviai>4i8v .»jr 

,♦ .>4;i?.9*«h % CigU^ ^d the ceremony oi" AdeptiQn bea ^fect 



, y^pefAy belo/kgipg to the notice of civjl lajvyeys ; yet ft, <^i»t 
m 4011^ tQ give bome littje bints abo^ the iiiature. of il^ qjs- 




'title. Now the wisdom of the Roman coiistitution nia^e ijl^a 
. Ip^ttPT a liubiic cpncer^n* When a, n^n had. a mind to HHr^i a- 

j^jptlier ibto his family^ hie was obliged to draw Hp his recoils, 
' jindXQ pjitjrihfjm to tlje coitege of the,Pontitiees,,for 'theii;^ ' 

^fp^atipq.. . If.lhjs was obtaijied, o^ tlie motion of ^t^CjYpp 






^OiiUMtiiisA. 4iMtalut» lifai 1. oip. 4k Ptin. K. H. lib. 3& cap. 1. 



tei^ Om Gonlirf, '6f sdMe 6th^if prhne triagbmur brought iii a 
Mlat'Che Cdmitia Curiata, W ntake the'ado{H;ion valiti The' 
privatie e&temmxy oonsisled fd buying thepethonto be adopted, 
6f hii pat«f)t»/k)f ftuch a dam oP money, rormatt^ given and ta- 
ken ; aa Suetonioa tells a« AtigufiifeU!^ purchiided hia grandson^ 
Cakia 'and Lttciu«y»f their fklher Agrip|M^ 

Aulas Gelitua raake^a dfefinclidn between 'i^oj9leo and Arro^ 
gtBtiby aaif l4ie former belonged <m\f t6 tfi^'care of theVtds^ 
tor^ and "W^A granted only to persons undef age ; the latter to 
the eogniaance of the people, and ivte the^iVee act of persons 
g r uwn up, andin'theiTOTrn power $ but' we lettm fh>m almost 
^NfTf page of history, that the Romans wcire not so nioe m tfien' 
ptactico as he is in iks observation. * 

..■'!» I ■ i\ s sm 

CHAP. XIIL 

, OF THE ROMAW MOUSY. 

Iir oiH)«iring tnfo the dMbrence- and vahie'of the Roman eoins^' 
we may begin with the lowest sort, that of brass. The JEa, 
titen, or most ancient money, was first stamped by Serviua Tul' 
IniSy wherev 'formerly it was distinguished only by we^t, and' 
not 'by any image. Tlie first image waa that ef I^us, or smali 
cattle, whence it took the name of Pecania. A^rwards H had 
on one aide thebealt-of a ship, on t^ Other a Janus; ahd such 
w«re thesaanqM of the A»; for as for the'Triens, Quadrans, 
and Sextans* they had the Impression of a boat ttfM>n them. A 
long time did the Romans' \ise this, and no other money, tUi af- 
ter the war widi Pyrrfius, A. U.'C. 484-, five years before the 
first Panic war, silver began to be coined. The stamps dpon 
the Sliver Denarii are for the most part waggon^ with two of 
four beasts in them on the one side, andt)n ifier^v^me^he head 
erf* Rome, with an helmet. The Victoriati -have the image tiP 
victory sitting, the Sestertif, usually Castor^ and Pollux on the 
one side, and both on the reverse the image Of the city ; sO the- 
iMstom continued during the commonwealth. Augustas caosed 
Capricorn to be set upon his coin, and the succeeding empe-^ 
POTS ordinarily their own efilgies : Last of all Catne up' coin of 
gold, which was first stttmped, sixty two years afler that of silver, 
in tile consulship of M. Litius Salinator, with the same stamp 
and images. 80 much fbr the several kinds Of money ; we m^ 
now proceed to the several pieces under every kind. 

'The As was so named qu&si Ms^ or brass, being that metal, 
aBd at first consisted of 1 lb. weiglit; till, in the first Punic 
war, the people, being greatly impoverished, made 6 Asses ^ 
the same value out of -one. In the second Putotc war, HanuK* 
bal pressing very liardiy upon them, and putting them to great 
shifb, the Asset were reduced to an ouacooupiece ; and ia con- 
clusion, by a law of Papirius, were brought down to half an 



mBOi», md 90 ^vtim^ !Sh^ As ^ontaiA^d the leoth jfttrik^ 
the Deoariua, mi was in ir«iaia Qf our vofi^ey 9bout aik^itai 
The SefQiBsisy.jQr. Sei»i'^«^ h^lfaa much.. Th^ Tripos. wo j^ 
third part of umrAAt |h€»'< Qua4rAi» lb«. fourth, hy aofae ci»iled 
Triunds 9nd .'foriiofiius^ ^^adise it contaiQad 3 oudcob^ befbv^ 
the value waa diiqiniAed. The Saxtaos^ or sixth part, waathat 
which evfory h^ad.oAPttrihuled tothe iuneral of Menei^us A- 
grippa, but these n^e notsufficient for um^ and therefore there 
were other pieces mad^t as, the Uocia* .Qr twelfth part of tb^ 
pound,; the 8ieihiiXiQia of.th^ w^^ight of 4 drachms^ aiMi the,S«^ 
tula,, or sixth p^tef ,aa ,o|ince^,' Vavro sp«iaks too of the De>- 
ca8«is» in vaioe iO. Assi^^ w of a Denacivis ; the Vicessis c^two 
Denarii^ a&d so upwards to the CentussiSt the greatest brass 
eoin, in value 100 Asses, 10 Denarii, and of our money 68. 8d» 

For the silver, mofiey, the M Denarius was so named, be- 
cause it contained Denos ^es or Asses, 10 Asses/ though ita 
weight and value was not at all times alike ; for the old Romam 
Denarhis, during the i;H>mmonweall;h, weighed the seventh fart . 
,of an ounee, andwas ia yalue of our money 8d ob. g, with 4- o< * 
but the new Denarius, which, came up ^n the time of Qa^uei 
or a little betoriQ, weight exactly aiv, Attic Drachm; a9 thai; tb« 
Greek writers, when, they .speak of it,ibr every Denarius mevr 
tion a Drachm* which of our money waa worth 7d« ak ; compu- 
tations are.genoraUy.made with reference to this now sprt of De* 
Barius;.if respect be had to the anciejat tim^ thieo all recko- 
ning aire to.bQ incr<)ased one seventhpart^for juitso.much thi? 
old one exceeded the new..., When we -mfiet with SigaAos an4 
Quadrigatus, . we must UAdersta«d. the (Sam^ cpin as £e Dena- 
rius, so cajybd from, the Bjgae .and.Quadrigis st»»ped upon it. 
There was another coin £tfil]€d Viotoriati^^. from4he im^ge pf 
victory upon it» first stamped in .Eome,by.an.ordier of ClodiMS> 
in. value half a Deuariuii, and therefore named <also> Quinarius^ 
as. containing the vahie of five -asses; it was worth of .our mo* 
ney Sd. oh^ q. ' The nexc tiiat follows, and which mabea so 
much noise in authors, i^ the Sestertius^ so 4;aUed fuad Sesqui** . 
tertius, because it pontained two, Asses and a^half, belqg half 
the Yictoriattts, and i^. fourth part of the Donarlus* It is oit^^a 
called absolutely, Nummus^ because it was in most frcyjuont u$«> 
a« ahK> beftertius Nummus.; it waa worth of pm; money Id. iA^ 
fu. The Obolus waa.the juxth part of th^ I)enariu8» a^p^ ta 
the Attic •$»A^«, as much as id. qu with us. . The Libella waa 
the tenth part of the Denarius^ and equal in value to the As£ 
so called as a Utile ppu^, ..being supposed equal to a poupd of 
brass, worth of ouT money ob. qu. The Sembella, as if wnit- 
ten Semi-ljhdla, was half this. And lastly, the Terunoius was 
tho fortieth part.pf d)^ Denarius, ao named because it wasworl^ 
thre^ ounces of bj^ass^.beipg inconsiderahle in value^ and next 
to nothing. , 

To come at hut to. the gplden coiojs.; tbosje most remarkable 



the atne stamp as the silver Deum, orMoMiiriii 
tmiclf resembled diem. The oM AH » ul 
common wealniy wei|[{hiiig tiif^ estc^ IWiiM 
n^ iTff/ld. oA. jTvtf. file tieir Attf«lM^' el 
' gitthitg^f'^e empire, w8s lighter Hm'tl 
vent^ part; Weighing two draehHis^ woHh aitwrtflte a i h w a ai»^ 
n^. Thus fh^ cbflftlfiited Qktra thuii l i w l Ue Ikar ^ tto Unt 
five Csetoft ; "ana^en*l(iM;%iiicfa ' ilk -iSk&iit' wti^li^ by t^lElmd 
and avarice of the siicoeeding prinees. flil-liito% litorlltey 
wanted a few grains, under Galha a little bioi% under Nerva^ 
Trajan, and Adrian, no fewer than e^fat; under VespaaiMk 
teui and the like under Antoninus PiuB,'lflL Aurelius Seve- 
ros, and others^ Domitian, indeed, had in his reign restored to 
the Aurei their fldl weight olT ^wo Drachms, and so did AureHan 
afterwards,* which was the last regulation of the mstter^ while 
Borne continued to he the seat of die empire. 

The marks of the ordinal coins $ate am fottow. The A% be* 
aittse at firf»t it was a pound we^^ is thus eapresaad, L.- and 
the Sestertius, because it cantamed in value tmo pounds of brsas 
and a half, thus, HS^. or VLB. The nuvk of the Quinarius or 
Victoriatus was /^. and of the DenaiHM X or ; ! : 

The sums in use aaaong the Romans were chiefly three; the 
Sestertium, the Libra, and the Talent. The Sestertium, con-^ 
tained a thousand Sestertii, about 71. 16s. and 3d. of our mo- 
ney. We do not indeed, find it in any andent author in the 
singular number, as it is tiew used, but we veiy <»ften meet with 
it in the plural, though with the same signifiottion. In reckon- 
i'^g hy Sesterces, the Romans had an art, which may be un-' 
demood by these three rules ; the first is, if a numeral noun a^ 
gree in case, gender, and number, with Sestertius, then it de- 
notes precisely ad many Sestertii, as decern Seeiertii^ just so 
many; the second is this, if a numeral noun of another case be 
joined with the genitive plural ot^ Sestertius, it denotes so mea^ 
thousands, as decern SesterUum s^ities ten thousand Sestertii^ 
Lastly, if the adverb numeral be joined, it denotes so many him- 
dred thousand, as decies SeUerUum signifies ttti hundred thou- 
sand Sestertii ; 4>r if the numetal adverb be put by itself, the 
signification is the same : Deeies or Vigesies stand for so many 
hundred thousand Sestertii, or, as they say, so many hundred 
Sestertia. 

The Libra, or pound, contained twelve ounces of silver, or 
ninety-six Drachms, or later Denarii, and was worUi of our me* 
ney 31. 

The third sum was the talent, which contained twenty-four 
Sestertia, and six thousand later Denarii, being the same with 
the Attic Talent ; foi; the names of Talent, Mina, and Drachma, 
the Romans took from the Greeks, as the Greeks borrowed irooi 



J¥«^ne^tooi^%l$li9r8iun, termed thuk Spottula, btic^^, 
i»hal the lich mm 0IWil<^vecy oni^pffb»u dientiw, ofter hay« 
lag^iraiteA tymirfw^ #hI^Ik;>. «i#<i npw and then at other . 
time^.iw. dii^,p]«jifl^«to,«^oiiit ; it «m ia value aboui^ ahunr 
died OiiadrnntfSi,* <>r .IjM* i»6...fifa^ ^i^i^ooierly infttead of tlua, 
84WI, tbegr «sed tp <|tiil a.Dpal to ihecUeim^withai^t the idoo^. 
who fBQMredthe vk||ial|^i^ a little hailfet mfule of a Ufd ^, 
bjr««Bi, CiU^l^^rtupL ^,, .... 
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Fqneral Ceremoni^ bd^l« 

^ tWe Burial . SfS 

^'^^ tttbe --- 

^^ti&ctofBuiyft^ ^^^^^'^'-HfMf 
tMOfalCecefeBMneMftor te ^ 
^•'Burial.^ *^V»^«MO 

Fttiitera aceiiia ; ^M| 

fttnefa larvata ^¥^mM^ 

PaiieiM- -^ ^-^MflN 

fiaskns censoriaat * ^*^ t»Va<i 
MJu^t---> tfidfetiVtiBt^ /^#4;ilM 
/ ■ ^ « p ublicum **. ft i t^l 
* tt .i tacitunr:. -^.V?%-ftttt 



-Hrulgare or,pIeblAofi#lK 

SWh^a ignominiosi^ **' ^-*.-*- 
tNnrca poenalifi 




iHKriculom . / JSW^ 

Gliteus • >^^4e& 

<Mri (Priests of OjlMld)' -I9tl^ 

Offilienus ' ^♦'■''»« -^ <-4#^ 

€Mtes • ■ '«Wii*l*.4fte 

(lillfes of Romd» ' ^ ^ > » — «#► 

GMWeral fci^^-' •-*> ^WS 

O&iteric King of Ite^aiMr 

OMiators *-.'v^^/> f«- 
OHidiatores culervarii ' ^ Wt 

fuui.«^— -M* imiiiiiiiii » ' nwu. 

>^«h Annyy '*♦ •»' !-> ul §«. 

Cftldiaii 49 

B% 
tl) 
2«S 



r.u;. ... 



* I -J/.* 



l 



CMbian 
#iberDator 

fidget, orheii^fiM^^(li9ofni 

of Speech^ dsdk^y^QMn'-^ 
^^i«br« after giviagtf Blow) 27r 
iMit of the RooMM^ " S9Jr 

HannlM ^ '>^- ^''^ SBrW* 
Ifiiifaiigaes of the GeneMds*4tt4 
Itepestuni » ' -v *'^ »rf 

Abta purf ^ -*-«9 

,-4^ yetf*i i«l*** -^^ '. ' ' 444 
ftets ^-^406 

HaMtr- ^19d 

IMiogabelus ' »a^»''*I' ' 48 
n^itaclinoii - ** « >i'« ' -^&6 
l^terejl ^- '^'•i ♦ '^ «^ 

ff«rMI^/^:CRafitf iie««liic^ 
•^^AmphitheiitNiff ttidtJifeicPs 
**»^' ^'-^rf 

fliftxadlnoii ^ • M^ 

tie&erqs ^^'#rf 



it&Ariones (*'*'<* ^3^8 

Hi^ age , '(*' aialt 

HMoraiy tombs ^ •'»^^ ' «SSf- 

Hopm^Hll^'- ' u /^dtaiOdOSfl 

Jimiculum ** -' ^ '^Ut'- 9 i#^ii 9^. 
JeDsiis Inius ' ' : 8o;ii|IS^^ 

MedStis v«Jitt 

X-^Summus ^ '4M:- 

I^tti'Dactjfi •' ' .;> rn^;./ (ttitl* 

Jentacolum ^Hii 

Ignobiles ' ;{ 121 

lenominia ' iW^ 

Ili^t ^boltey 

filyricum (subdued) ^^^'A.t.uMi 
in»§k>iatio ^* v^i^ 

Inimuties '• ' ••'" ' "''' - • :*- 284R 
W^rator, vid. QenetBAr*^^*)'^^ 
Iftipperatores ConttlMtitales-d)^ 
hk'lkticeixi actio >' l€9 

In Integrum restitutio 1^4 
Infra aliquem ci^bare 945^ 



Iiiftilft 

Itig^nui 

Hiquisitio 

im^cessio 

fMnrex 

IpsHc 

Im^atio " '^ » i 

J«»a 

iMex Qusestionis 

Judgments 

J\adices selecti *'' 



107 
l#l?iM{ 



Aidicia centiimViralki ' '»I4| 
Jkidtcfom-iealunmift • p*i*it$i 
jMKcium falsi i'''^» '4Bid: 

JuffUfiiiMttf$dMl/^^:^ )i«jijf8i 
ju^rtha -9B 

Jbgurthine War ^^ ftMJ 

Julian tmuan^t 

-JkUlL. year AcinwWrf^ qtfW tf 



Jiflter Feretrios ^>enaj^>lSa|t2 IjHWiifii iWinc j ^hWu^ ijm 

Tribes) (''^ .;^/(..4M9 -i»^H^ ■rfiillwimil p^tlMOt 

J«IK.ibmtatk' ' nA oI> iiiru(. U^ Afgmrim mnujt^ :> i^f^A Vf^ 

Jiii^cete««i^jiidkfnftlStf»i^-i a«a de mbita su i\.}«9^ 

difinm botmoli «h«toK^ ^>J^i^ of tlie A«eniU|»iB4 

Jiir.ioiiorwiaiii/. '- ii %164 .*4«iU of Cittatoft . . ,f iUiA K^ 

Jila PkiiNriaiMM^ > iU.\. 163^ ...lud Privil^et > t»)uqA Vf^ 
JiCfrifim lUMronm ;..u);. IM- ^A^pt^Com v m^A J9^ 
]ft|}iit remn vocare^' :>» v I 1^.^ h4^ of CrioMS i: UiA iM^ 
l^jtfitiadatuiiiuteatinit. - -r- -««^ of Eacpencef Ai.jjki'.i^^ 
•Ueilisdet •■ ".'H ^IMv -«r^Faki,.. . / • * , ^.iuiix.' A i^i^ 






« I *^- . ^ -u^.ofM»#iMMIi«»mii:t«»0- 

]aihiiidt> lis* <-«Mu^ Miflcellaoeoua *X»nJl9^^ 

IKUbg of the dead Body 3Sd ^^^w^ ^ ;pai;|iddi» ..id^u :j|r«6- 

Kb^ts ^^^ ' -A im -'^^Ni do pecuniis 1 



...*.. ri;.._...^^* g#felttOI»;'- '•.••."••-*.> 1.9*-. 

v> - .....:, «»> .-^.^orfiieligittfi 165 

i;r I ^' • ; ; . --.-^ of ^ Sieimjte vwlv:'* |f<^^ 

IMitiuB the Mimic^ -^97^ --.»^4Minrii$ifiikri<^ .«. vk')^ 

lifte^lMlB aBltaiq;-^i •i;:.;....5W^" "t*^ de.^^ .u *, ,v .. . • ^ r i 187 
I40bHttil inhere '-^^--991^ -vi»r*^ of WiJJi, Hein, sidiDe* — ^ 
£|*ftt*^^x ( -:>':^^ '^ttcies '.^'■.- x-.-^iaiM^- 

Laiiutefi -^ «' ^ ii^^^x^ X S66 IiMgues (hw iiiade)iiM<.C4da^ 
IMb Largius FbiTitu the firsi , IMM IneMnioniin^ or4ftelt- . ,■ 

tMctator ' >^ ' IfS^^ .«l|ilures 4iinii<.iMift-. 

jMHthB -• ^ '^ r -M- U^ficm, or Lecti 4iln<iiia~-» 

LftliiiUi - - !i!^- rBfed«> i5:V8ii«(|. 

l^M taitentiss «*- -. ^^^ ; |^ LegaU jHrif» 3|M- 

Litilim j:u: ;/; -jgf- *„#- — Coosolare^ m^uIMi^ 

lAliHiMNM' v . ,; .dibids: l^litio libera IZi 

.^.,i ,:^ai ,v.bi ,<^ i . . * ^156 4r^P||tbiHatlt)-».Tua:n;iI«k- 
l4iSbia ^-M- de- liigions i^uaioT^Jl iM^ 



.t«d4 of the Fool 



ip^Mi Antia ^ir)^nw* tolM- -^^i^ JoVft Papia; .<nf]M>rvr>I)jaf.L 



— iHM AfNileia ^ ^t>i /^ ^^ r4 1M5- 
<pi4#< Atia i.%nuJ.>txab^' 

4Mm4 Atilia ' '»;<iu ^ ^> 1U-- 

■> d!il Alima fetiUi^^HKi^'l'-^ If^- 
.«.#^Aufidyai ♦ .. irtdlW- 
^.)«4H Aurelia s^us^^itiT^^ l$A^ 
^4hH CaeGilia,$rt^«. ^:i.»|l9»^U(^' 

.•^JMK Caecilia 4e }j9iil«:ltafe — 
.' UKUtrOmlia tiB(fll4K»>^ 100^ 
Cclia i .*.,«,. Ifip^ 

-««*Caaap«Mj.,-..'; ^ ■17a 
«.«»^; Cama 1 69, 170^ l>7^ 

Claudia or Clo^ 191 

Gkxiia lefi^iflSliaTd,^!?^, 

Ccelia . > . .0WO 
Cornelia^^lfilNkvl^fif X6^ 

irjiji 179, 183, 185, l86ii^Sf- 
..— 'jOilm AJ'.* • ■ :• -i- ^'^ > 1^ 
..,^^4 Didia , . ' ^^ ^ 

^^4. Domil^ ' > i > ' WSi'^ 

•«e(^ Fannia ' , t..n^W 

-«^-^Hl^;•. '= • -..'..-138 

I !<»<»■ i- Fusia .• ;ijv i^u;\ V •'I69- 
.hir.<fiahiiimi69»<>7Qa74ri^JU 

4*.i4-iBdfiauC«MMi&-^') ^i^' 
r«4>^ Genuli»( t^ii^caiVl^ 
,.4^^ Uieroiuca. . - -a.vJ^J 



Jani« 8i«itta}ir4 i vy 4'2ftT 
Lgrtoim tr « A pJ^a^i 

Lknia : lOSi^hn^^ikl 
Licinia Albntia c: •/. .J^ 
LicioiaiMictia, . I iaslfii&l. 
Licinia de SodalituaaittiT 
Lma , . 163 

Livia de Sociis . 169 
Mamilia ^ 1711 



Manlia 


''v^M'S.^ 


Jdarcia ' .^ 


.«>.::M»^. 


Manai - •. -' 


. -ri/KH^ 


Maria Portia 
iMarita 


;,'Jg! 


K Mcmmia 


»<a««x 


Muneralis 


ilH4» 


Ogulnia ^ 


16* 


Oppia 


i80 


Oeahia .i 


'. ii,'-aa9J 


Papia 


16&*»IJ 


. Papia Popi^l^K 


.•«.,i«-as«,T 



Papiria . aS&i ii€9Ll 

Plautia 18^, JMra 

Pompeii 173, 184,i4«?,;i ' 

•' •.' '\. y n4. wir 

Porda r.-.^.nalfff 

Portoria, ;..,. / rl«%l 
Pupia ... ^irmii 
Aemmia : i<.><^it4( 

Roecia ..,„,rr ;n*i6fci 
•s Sacrata militaris . k<»^ 44^S 
Scatinia or Scanti#ia?JrA$.^ 

1175, 177, 178, l^Q^iB^^A&S 
Sentia ^ , u^^JiSUk.: 

^.rei^ JServiJia ie7a7Sf»&^dM$A 



SM «extia LicittiMt0y»i i MM 

..^^ siiipitia <' -tefi^t^mi 

Jkai.. Siilplll« SAqlMM^ -»M> 

MiiL. Trebonia < '< • ii<96 

-li**!. Tullia i '"'"i ei<;i,-W»- 

Valeria l46<>ltril,«4#» 
Valerki'mMiainnf ^^ 

Varia i>'»«^,-M« 

4wSJUValiiAi-i - itKMii.l ^HF# 

iiii. Vocmil^' « «.».iiju{ HWa- 

Libbmuia prima > '^ * -^-l^ 
IllJbtio vt*. ••.. I i ibid; 

imbUa i.i.ui:W. 95i 

Kftfelfi (Bmn for ^(S#dfd-' <- 
i'*lay) ^'»^ ^' «tO 

tilfer censu, &c. *^ «« 
bOferti ^''«' -ffl 

Utfenuii i ^ 'y^i* »id. 

IMtina - ^^^ -9M 

liSiiinarii < ''^^ «M: 

M>¥a - -a« 

LMri elephantini - ='J".i^* —611 
UimrDicfe , '= i i^' «4« 

£uHniu8 • > 51 

tidtofe* .^ «-^i'i^ 142 

fSfem intendere- ' * : * **t« 

IMica 308 

fiijbi vv,,!-.^. 

Ikifeiua Antonimrt***'^^"*^ -^W 
£libiu8 Quintius "-'M'^'I ^-M 
l/rtretia ttumii.i--^ 

titfctus annuus •** '^' '^ ^'Mg 

-liii^i- Capitalim ^ ^ -««7 

-^— - OirceiuaB ' «*9 



»!} attJTtvi^ 
<Ji|i£^ GttiMialeluH sf{ w4|§f 
U«(tf- DecemaWi «4^ 

vFloralet Ma ui: 

Juv^enalea ^jvcjr.i 
Jirrentatlit ^ tna;iikfaUi^ 
Magfti .'-^1 <H>^U(i8||» 
Martialia r Mi >^ 
Megderfsea'^' «*auii 
MiscdUi is^r^ 

iiiii* NirtalHii ' i%r^i 

Pdatiiii X '^<^ 

Poutiimles '^:»i^'t«M 
QiiinqiieiSiMM0 -y^ ^^ 
► K ftii mtfr .'unrsjA -mV 

.UJ^Safeerdiytalea' '^''^^'JimH 

Tiriiiabi^iM^ t mLiumi^ 
Victoria - t»0.if^ 

biidii and HisUkWHi M4 i^i^ 
•''^ilertJf &ii •««*-> -air 

Lttp«i«r • '«i .:J.. £i#*Mjfc 
lAimeid HMhni ^ ^^^-^ i *^*«9 
Lup^fCMdiiiecaiMii <^ 

Litttnun ''x^i*^%M 

l^iig ^^CcAiiJiea al^AifisHl^ 

IfilgiBter equkam - . K80^'UA 
Migiitliti*^ M<» « i ^HflliB 

IZi when.adfl«liM^49 

^r . V . ^ whefi dMteiad 

M agistratuB cuniles' : ^ -}M 

4.'r r^\M , ' ^tmoiJBaa»*<3&fc 

ounofea >'^lbt& 
^^.1 ordituli*<H Jmk 




|K^|oriaauft 
Ifefaadatores 

MHiupuluf 

MmcAnUmy 

fc;u8 Antoningi 
U8 

Munagci 
Mfirriage by use 



UriNmi • f|tH4» 



0' ♦"ft^ 

158 

q : 15£ 

'ion *0 ft i «- S'l 






flRQ>er time for iii»nii|g|9:,4i»i4 
IfcHnHuOia .. .:.*i, . -lU 

li|«9ceDtiu8 nr.f^M 

Mmamauk iutiuini.-. iM^ 

Mil^iii ?ii5nf|«'» . '*9 

Mtyximiliaa ^ . .«jt ^.i. 61 

Migalegifle ^t^d 

il^rcidinas or Merdd/mvH^r «i 

"•''•• .iiittM'>m 

ttoenda ,<..;. wrr.-„«4H 

JHesopotamk (nude «i>?W'../: 
H. wnce) . • r . ..,.-. M-,4V. 

Hula in the Circus ' n< i ,70 
Bie|aHi<» , ,»,. . I««l 

:||jliariiiiD Aureum u "i:: 7S 
Mitites Mibitarii , 194 

Minus . t* />," > ^75 

i«erva ' ' . .,. 11^ 

Jtfissus (tlie lAMvAi^ , 

. ^jUots) ... £53 

^ -w r t flus . . £54 

M itfiri dstf»:^g. of Pputus . 

Mitra , «« 

.Hiypfe judices in cnpsJUum rr 
)f*.tn^ ':. UiSi 

IMa ^- .107 

JDMiieres . ' £^ 

QUht^mey .. M8,^^4ke4 



CidisUus or ft 4 yH i ni |i |, ;4 

CWius f;,4tli* 

JyHK EsquilinMfc|,j|j|»|n>ift«rt,6 
K iluSy jor Excttbinus I'^rrKf 
HHH Murcius «... Mlik 

<H»^ jP^atinus i^jj,. j^di; 
(«*{- QuerctthuiuSt or QttQ^.^ 
(.v^tdipius -r^-r ft ' i Jbi4 
tfi^ RonMNiiiia ,,r.v>i. v4» 
||.H^ Satumi ., ;^ v- : . 56 
d«w- Tarpeius .^iWA 

#,k.^ Vaticanns /^.. s. .,,^ 
>4-- Viminalis ii (,f»48 

HoQtorius 9:iur'4a 

Afqprs (Capital Punish^pul).,;^ 

^ortiiaria glossaria «... t£9 

Mourning Habit ' SSI 

Miinicipia . ,^ £83 

Mulius prohunciare, or pro* 
r;ionere ...... j ^.:r ;.. ^7ft 

Mm^uIus v: £87 

Mmnc of the Army n, .£l# 

MyTinillones :, S^ 



N. 



-*•.: 



N^enia 828 

Of the Names •>;. 87/01, 

Natalisurbis ^ ,i ! lift 

)tevalAiUrii«CtWJI^ffiW^ i:> 
u: . ... 238i 

Naf es apertse / .,.£4^ 

r¥i^ coDstraCi» . ; . ;/3»i49 
..^ longs . ,„. »*^ 

^^^^~ onerariae ,, />il]^4- 

TRT- rostrate r S^ 

ij-^tectiB ■:, :,r • , ihij. 

.* turrite ,i|tM|4 

NuTis of a Tmple . .. .,M$i 
Naumaeihi^ (fthi;^M«f^ « 79 
^ . ^ (the Sport) J|6a^9. 



sHimeii ^ -art 



ai^iiiiifir delatio 



•r-t 



'-•>'^« 



MBoet •v.<''*4*wftft 

JlPteriut ^ '^•' *t*t 

1^ . • .,. ,„-'•••»•'' ftgl 
]i<ljfiadiiui irerba ^^Kt .409 

JHiiUBhOBIO f- .'M-7f'*»»'^^ M4 

Kuiibiis xelictis : * '>< -#M 

ilumeruiii mW^ ♦ M 

liuinitor i'^ -« 

iioM strewed at nuniagc^ * 
kymphn • ' *t«*- -^^ei 

•atfi of the Soldiers ^'>* WV 
6b6lu8 - -' ^airt 

^a&rius or AugoMii* 4^t4S^ 
IMeres -- ••^^'•^' ' 3^**^ 

<Mkuai 71^ 

Odoacer, ' -Wj^- 

lOficers b tlie.4a»7; §01, Ao. 
OJydOK r : «4^ 

Ome tulit punctum • *>»** 

QptfauiteB ^. .i^ nMBO' 

Opines »' * «ati 

CH^estm •' W 

Oftbd «t' 

Cb^es^: ...''. •'••'■— «'■ 
Orofisdas ' W 

OrftareApp«*ora)<l»r*a**/ 

OnMutiprovinda - 'Mti ' 



AMOrkv Seapdia ' ^^uowft 
^KHo »' =*•* •' ■ *•-»•* 

•iMion * i«mii!flA 

Orilia x*ini9«f( 

Njitiiiii '«iatA 

Atenica (a sort of Bal)^«il 

ftlariil (fto^wt.VI^-^n) -*^ 

a^ 's> )o aiia.-iS: '\ 8fisr«i|MS 

Mb 805 

Valtatae (Plays) a^'no^it WH 
MKatdittlVM tlnv|e«^'^^> «iiMf 
Mtaftyra ' *nfilW 

Mbdameatom <Tfioh 
Filtu Caprese • ^'i.^ 

PSanonia (suMued. («^>itvik«$ 
Mba ntuii 

Pantlie^m'-'^--''' - ' tW^* 
Fsitoraimi i^-yi^n^ 

]p!apiriu8 Cursor <^ 

fMgaudie ^»«u> f> (wtf 

P^ari»«DiapOBeNr^ J< •< >»<«ra 

Piirrieidiitei<:7t ri^-i/iJ lot >^||49 
I%tlftr Patratui'^>^i ^^^^ ^'^ 
Pkflbiiluin -^ »iHnvji)«|H 

Pstf^s Conscripti * ^ » -IWH 
Mtiictli^s «^»'»^**[ 

Pa/^AeWM*^^ ? .i?v«j>ft 

Pfeeorale v- ^n- ^ 906- 

I^ctinia ^' . MYit-hrfgiai 

■ ,1 .i.-^ e3tt^<irfiiiana<**^' a«fltf I 

■ ordinaria "*< — iWdr 

Ftintathlum 'f/>f' ♦J >»^ 

Peiftda «-'^^**««9«, 95?-* 

Piiireu«M8oeuilic*^>c: 






' rirnt^ 



n*' 



drones 

4MiA^ (ofMaceadti) - M 

]H%giaii8 (PrieiU ^CybOtf 

fk»» ..:<..'...^^^ 

iKhl trigonalis X '? " *« 
fftoe (the aeveml 86iti} -mA 
Riarii . .- Ifi^j 

Klcb donftri ^ .*; .^ > .^-fj^ 

j>a«o» : .^^ «.'.... .VV. ,^og 

Hew (^ RcMfd^Qfa- V 
* idiaton) 'fi?^ 

PBum i «0f 

fi^arii - :«gl 

»|mlrapi im 

Pfao ^•4fll 

Pneh'd Sliirts -/. IfiB 

Hftte (which reckcm'd the 
"- most honountiler «|. tiie 
< /Table) M7' 

flakes for burning anA buty* 



•4tig the Dead 
Heitipedes 
Plebeians 
Blebiscita 

poUicem premef^ • " 
■ im>r vert^re 
BoiJInctores 
. Himisrium^ 

-jj i dL. • proferre, - 

Fij^mpa CircedBis 
Piwpey 
I>Dr|ionte dcgid 
Pwtps 
Potftifices 

>minor4t;.jo^ 






t 



JMUficum c€enai!hA t'fi^r.j^ 
Mbtius Pihtte 3fi!hii)B 

'Mfeae . * ' mrrrfill 

.ftjj^ifugimil' '' >^!trf ^ sini^ilS 
Aoiiulares ^tru^QiqnO sr<MSb 
ilM^ulariil' 

Ilarienna ' = -■'•• p.rr/r 
fikta Capeoap or Affliri* ^v _ 
V*-** Carmentalis ' Vy«4( 

^i^iiiM^ Flamtma^ ' -v r c^lfAl 
i4<^^ Flumentan ' •"^'^ "J-lrit 
Naevia ..- vV i" <^ifiii£ 
Saliaha ^ -«% 

THUttpta^! ■:* f '4» 
FbWco'i • - • iiTl 

ArfHtores ^-'•■•^^.y-'f>tjj6 

Mrtoria ^ '^^''^IWdL 

Pi»rtaghiw:-i '> "i !0f^4 

fbatulatia aetibnit ' 

t^titu 

Piraecingi 

Pktiecipitatio d^lto^i^ 

PrdeconeB -- • 'vj'' \**'' 

fhtefecturae 

Praefectus alae 



-i«?-. 



•r.riiji> 



elassis 

Irument! 

legionis 



▼igilum 
nrbis 



P^acfica 

Braelusio 
.237^ IHenomen 
•«7l\ IVaetexta, ricf. Toga 

Pmetextatae (Piajs) 

Praetor Peregrtnvs 
urbanus 



S5y 56 
^6 

40.41 

: 4bid. 
95:! 



«9 
295 

14(> 

.'•audP 



v.fci' 



|Vtt9torium 

PfW»tM« f _,,_,__- 

PrtetoTS of the ProyInce» ^^fiy 
PMitadittm - ' 4Mi3 

PrerogatirO'CeaMry ' il4/lfy 
Pnvogative Tribe -' ibil 



JPrimus CeDtai;i|ODum ^ 
^rjpceps juventutif^ 



Prjpcipalit coaatiba^ 
^vicipes 

i n — Centuriomqi 
ordioum > 



thy * 

m 
^k4 



Q!m4g^tm 



.351 



Fi^incipift 

Ptobug " . . , . .. ) . ^Q 

Srocoofuls <!.,,, .. ^ ,1481 
Vrocuratoies ^^ / v liS 

:^ , Cawwi?;;,:^. .lifi 

Ffojecdo in i^uca|lt(p9| . IfiQ 
^praeton /.,,.4<W 

Broquaeston *^ .• J^Ml 

Prpfcenium |$^ 

Pk^o^cripti ,..; ^IW 

ProBcriptio . ibiil| 

^otasiaofthit.Qm&s . U7^ 
P^vinces * 234 

CCopgalar) 144 

,. ..j (Piietprkm) ibiA 
Provincial Ma^trate^ * 14^ 
^oyocatores . .^^S 

^uUiw the Mimic]^ 277[ 

Put^liua Scg>io. . . S9 

PuOariua ^ 9^ 

puUata tarba. . 29^ 

PuQatorum circuhisi . ibid^ 
{Hilvinarii ^ * IQZ 

rPulvini ./. . sift 

j^ishmenta ' . 159, 4te. 

iHuushments of the Sol^i^ * { 

Pupieniis 49r 

Jhirpura Mif^aknwa .• , £8,5t 
Pmeal Lib<.^ • . , . 7« 

•<-4i-i — Scribpoium .^ . ibi44 
Kuticulae or Pi#cuU 3$5 

Pjj^iiifltoriiytatio Pyi^kioa . 

' >.: . •- -'S^a 

«Pjprrhus 36 



Anadriremis ^ ^^ 

faptnor viri vianim cQ|ipiiv 
^ darvm ^ ,140 

fiqiieailoret .li(| 

paBricidii,M,>: 

' ^« 
(tMaestgr palatu 

QnaealABa^ BMamiu 
j-P«w Urbani 




215 

-85^ 

209 



Oi 



■Quadrana 



350 



P^iegtorium 
AuaeatoiB 
Quinarias (Coin) -^ 

ttuincunx 

SuMecimviri (Kcnimar ^ 
tlie Sibylline Oracles; .^ |a| 

Utf 
QnioqaereHiiB ' ^ 94^ 

^bitn^ertium S4S 

(^taoa 819 

(iliinctiiiua 5(( 

Q^^(Dea) . ^ SI4 

lUdiiia S4g 

Kecuperatorea ^ '^ 152 

lUferre ad senatum .. 124 

Regiooa of the City 6p 

Kegulua 37 

Relegatio 160 

Remua '.„.... dO 

RenundaricoDil^&c.. . . Ifil 
Repetete IS71 

]b«potia 316^ 

Rtpudiuni .. ibid* 

-K mitt^re .' ibid» 

Re^arius s67 

^tevlew of the Cftyaby 19^ 
Rewiirdis of the Soldiers , S23 
Reus 152. 

Resi Sacrionii9iir;Siierifiea- 



li^iilfex; 



Rings (lakeii dff frdrn Per- [ 
' sons just expired) 3^3 

Rohigalia il6 

ftbbigOy or Robigua ibid. 

Hobur 161 

Rogatiof 148, 158 

RdgOs 336 

'ftomaBi, et Chtfi R(miani» 
: the Di&rence between 
'- them 2S{8 

Rome buSt 31 

— «— Sacked by ttie Gauls 

35 
» t — ■ Sacked by Genseric 53 

i Taken by Odoacer ibid. 

— The Circuit of it in 

the Reign of Valerian 59 
%-^-— Number of Inhabitants 
ibid. 
Romulus 29, 30 

Roscius the Player 283 

Rudiarii 272 

l|adm (the Reward of Gla- 
' diators) ibid. 

'S. 

Sabine^ 34 

Sacellum 6S 
Sacramenta (put for militia, 

or militia) 197 

Sacrifices 107 
£»acrosancti (the Tril^unes 

so ca]led) 135 

Saeculum 289 

Sa^ittarii S06t 

Salii 97 
^N— ^ Colling or Agonenses 98 

m Palatini ibid. 

Salisubsulus ibid. 

Sallust's Garden 58 

Salutatio imperatoris 225 

Salutatores 127 

Sainnite Gladiatora 269 

Siandapiiones SSQ 

Sardinia (subdaed) 37 

Sarmatians 47 

3alire S73, &c. 



Satuhte historian 274 

Saturam sententias exqui- 

*rere, Per ibid. 

Saturnalia llf 

Satumian Verses 274 

Scena, . 68 

Scipio 38, 42 

Scorpio 238 

Scots 48 

Scribal Ul 

Scriptura j^4 

Scutum 207 

Scuta imbridata ibid. 

• ovata ibid. 

Se stetisse 156 

Sectator68 127 

Securis 129 

Secutor 968 

Sejuges 252 

Sembella 3H 

Semissis ibid* 

Semunci4 ibid* 

Seaaculum 7S^ 

the Senate* 192, dtc. 

Senatorian Age 123 

Senators 119»^* 

Senator's Estate 123 

Senators sons (their liberty 

of coming into die house) 

1«6 

Senatores pedarii ibid* 

Senatum referre, ad 124 

Senatus indictus ibid. 

kgitimus ittd. 

^ •*.. authoritas 125 

consultuitl ibid.^ 

-« coDSttlle tacita ibid. 

Senxo (a Throw On the Dioe). 

247 
Septa, orOvilia 150 

Septerojuges 25^ 

Serra (way of drawing up 

an army) 21? 

Senritus I6D 

Servius TuUiua 8S 

Sestertium 3&St 

Way of countiog by Seiter- 

ces ibid* 

Sestertius ibid. 

At 



INOItX. 



Sevcnis 4?8, 5S 

Severian 53 

Sextans 350 

Slio'es S08 

Shows of wild Beasts 259 

Sibyls 103 

Sicnmbri 4S 

C. Siccius Dentatus * 225 

Sicily (subdued) S7 
Signs of Grief at Funerals 

Silicernia 340 

Sinus of tlie Gown 293 

Siticines 327 

Soccus 279 

• Socii 184 
Sodales Titii 100, &c, 

Sodalitia 188 

Soleae 310 

., pulled off at Feasts 

346 

Sortitio judicum 155 

Spanish Swords 206 

Spolia opima 229 

Sportula 353 

Sportum ibid. 

Stadia . 71. 

Statione? 217 

Status of a Play 277 

Stibadium 345 

Stipendiura- 234 

Stola ' 30^ 

Stragula 346 

Strangulatio . 160 
^T^alt^liiis . .242 

Subfiiila .98 

Succenturiones 202^ 

Sudes 216 

Suevi ^ 43 

Suggrundarium 302 

Sulpicius 40- 

Suovetaurilia ' 133 

Supplicatio 12? 

Sylla 40. 



TdbeHae 14§ 

Tabemariae (a sort of Play )i 

^ 278 

Tablet marked with A 150^ 

15^ 

\ marked with C 140 

> ■ *'■■ ' ■ marked with N L ibi4 
marked with U R 150 



Tabella votiva 



244 



Tacitus (Empec.) • 


50 


Talt^nt 


•J&O 


Tall 


Q4& 


Talio 


im 


Tarentine War 


36 


Tarquinius Priscus 


3^2 


Tarqiiin the Prmid 


ibid- 34 


Titus Tatius 


56 


Templum 


63 


Temple of Janus 


66 


of Saturn 


ibid. 


Teruncius 


S51 


Terminalia 


JJ5 


TWO'U^UX,»{]6^f 


24« 


Tessera 


217 


Tesserae et Tesser^rum Lu- 


dus 


£46 


Tesserarius 


217 


Testudo 


237 


TfT^u'^us 


241 


Teutones 


39 


Thalassius 


36 


Theatre 


67,&ci 




68 




69 


Theodoric.the Goth 


5» 


Theodosius 


52 


Thracian Gladiators 


269 


Tiara 


307 


Tiberius 


43 


Tibiae 


282 


— — Dextrae 


283 


- Impares 


ibid/ 


— — . Lydiae 


ib« 28i4 


Pares 


283 




ib.284 


-^ — Sarraaaie 


283 


-: — - - Sinistrae 


ibid. 


Tibialia 


905 


Tigranes 


40 


Tirones 


219 



IHOW* 



'Btm (Emper.) 
Toga 

•-^.^ alba 
— ' — Candida 

■ I ■' I libera 

! ■>■ ■ palmata . 
..■ M » jHcta 

■ ■ ■' . . praetexta 

■ fi : puJla 

■ ■> ! '■■ pura 
■■* < ■.■ purpurea 

Ml ■ sordida 
vjrilis 



46. 

29S, &U.. 

ibid. 

^ .298 

ibid^ 

, ^9& 

...Am. 

ibid. 



Togatae (Sort of Plays) 278 
Togatus (opposed to Pallia'- 

Toi^lia .. ...34d 

Tornamenta 2^9, 

Torques 224 

Tr^oB 299 

Trabeatae (sort df Plays) 278 

Tragedy , ^27? 

^rftjan ' .-A5f 

Trajao's Pillar 77 

Tnmsactio ^ }5S 

T^tcvcovlc^oi 242 

Tra^ii •: '« Idft* 

Tribu movere 133 

Tribes of the City 60, 150 

Tribunal 215 

Tribunes (Junior) t. *A§^ 

— * ( Senior . ^ Jbid^^ 

— -i of the People ll&\ 



of the Soldiers 



Tribuni angusticlavii 
■>iii comitiati 



■ aeraru 



194» 
203 
202 
221 
202 



■ laticlavii 

.. militum, consular! 

potestate 138 

-t- rufuli 202 



TribunuSy or Praefectus Ce- 

lerum 139 

Tribunitia potestate donati 

136 
Tribus Rusticae 150 

■■ > ■ 1 Urbaoae ibid, 

Tributa 225 

Ti?cliniuni 345 



T^iens . 

Trierarchus - , 

Tripudium 

-, — .— fiolistiniuni 

-.,-« sonivium 

Triremis 
Triumph 
Triumviri A, 



cap 

monetales , 
npctiir^. 



24?, 
241; 

JbicU 
ibid. 

... ^41;5 

. i4a 

ibid.; 
ibicjv 

Tciuncis J2i^l 

TjFochus ^:,. .: ;; Q^y 

Xfoja, or Ludus Trojae, ,^t // 
249, 25fti*§V 
Tuophies i.-tJiZOf 

Tuba :■ : .j:2il.Pi 

X»bicines * \i^,J 

TuHianum .i;^ l^; 

Tullus Host'lius :.:.Mii3i3sf 

Tun[iuli inanes, or honovarji.., / 
.: ■ • i. . 33a^ 

Tunica j> 

-H»-! — angus|iri9Vl8,M 
■' i ■ ' ! ■ laticlavia ^i r 
palmatu 



Ui^nicatus popellus ' .-,, 
Tuqicae talares 
IJurmae 
l^rres mobiles 
Tuiffis (Way of dravviqgi. 
up an army) 



aop; 
..3QU 

ibid/ 
. 300; 
;30(V 
. 2Qa 
^3Q: 

212 



V. 

Vadari reum 
Valentinian the First 

the Second 

the Third 

Valerian 

Valerius Poplicola 
Vallum 

Varronian Satire 
Vaticanus or Vacritanus 



Vectigales 



A a2 



153 

52 

ibid. 

ibid. 

49 

S3 

216 

275. 

Mons 

59 

234 

34 



IMDBX. 



Velitefl 19^ 806 


Vilelliaa 


45,46 


Venatio dir«ptioni 260 


Vitis 


209 


Venfcilatio 279 


Vitem poscere 


ibid. 


Venus Genetrix 314 


Vites 


222 




Vittae 


107 


«47 


Umbo of the Shield 


207 


Verbera 159 


• of the Gowq 


294 


Vereura ;>nA^ 
Vertene ama ^ '^ ' 'tft 


VJckrfeih-jua 


351 
155 


Vespasian 45, 46 


Volsci 


34 


Vaspillmirt- - V\ •.(*.■•» .., ^4, 


W^biVniitaliiY •-^' 


- 1^ 


Vestal Virgins v .. ..j;ieft iOi 


U«<«i»'0 ^..i. 


336 


Vestb convivalis^ or coenato- 






ria 346 


- - : W. 




m^^ foreosis • «9^ 




Veto 185 


War (how declared) 


230 


Vexilla 2a4 


• 'Wftch-^word 


214 


VexiUarii 20^ 
Via Appia ,:-*» 


Ways 


- •// r.O 


Viator 135 


■•;■':■;■■•.;: "x. ; 


.•^«jiU'h4- 


Vicedmatio -^ • -m^ 


'• c\ > 


Victima I06 


XantipptiS . 


sf 


Victimatii 108 


Xerxes. ' 


..■ ..-.I^ft 


Victoria ai4 


'i ■■-•'.• • » . . 


» l...l..-/>f 


ViotoriatitaP ^^ - >' '^ ^ 8M 


: '.■., .:% 


— - 


VfgiluttprteteJtas^ ^^i 14^ 


- i 


Vigintiviijwtiia, , _^ . 141 
Villa pubtica 71 


Q£. the Roman year 




Vincula 159 


- '- S 


Vindicta n%^^ 


ZfcttObia 


•SO 


Vineae 237 


Zosimus 


5« 


Vi&ceratio -a*^v 

M 


^ JS^Stl .1: 


71 


.. -, . rr .T .^,- . ,. ; 


.»qV. -'criv.s'* 


\-r \aljK i' '• ' 


.y ', : -; \ f 


<jfM»..K>JfiA 


,- 


,!. i * • .1 


•::- «•: - -3 


* 




* ••O.iff'^y 




f * • - . . • . 




.i*, ■- ". . J- ■ ' , 


'■ •- 


-- — 




. ,.>. . .1: 'I-,:r.: ..... 


,Jt iv'a*- f 






nj,n i^JiQ 


. 


's'Ji^*' ^IMi'r'.-jii.r'^ •'■.lPi..«- 


.. I'- 'Oloit'l 


-;.J'. ,r^iC r.- • . .1. 


.^•) 51. iij;.'i- vi. •,»■ .-. ,'. 


• is:-^i';^> 



> < - < '. 






. ; 






. .. ■ ,•// 

(te^tn Awdecim Tmm Thai^Ufi -Antiqubaium Rmmumm m/ 

Masno GvjBVtQ tongetti mo^nUiMuu ^^ 



jSCMPTORES 



T6M. t ^ 

OcTAV. Ferrarliu de Or!gine Romanortlm. ^ * .' -^ ' 

Paiilus Manutia»d«.Civitate Romans. • : irrti'^ 

Gwidiis Sigonius drmmiquo jure dvium BcnMnoninu '} 
Qauphrius Panvinius de Ciyitate Romana. 

■ de tmperio Romano. • » 
Ptelua Manutius de CknMlite Romittiorum. ' '' ' *« 
KichoiattsGruchiusdeComitiisRomanoruai. *'^ 

■ ■ Responsio cjoidem mk^Uodm C. SIgonii Repintwiaif umi ' 
CaroU Sigonii poeterior cum Ni^Iao Gnqfl|io Disp^tetk^ dfrJMf^ Qm^B^: 

et Lege Curiata. . ...» 

}9icolai Gruchli ad piMteriorein C Sigonii disputationem Refiitirtld. 
Carolus Sigonius de Lege Curiata MagUftratuum et ImperatQnipi»'^'ep<^ 

Jure. 
Paulus Manutius de Senatu Romano. ' , .,'*</ 

Joannes Sarius Zamosehlus de Semfett Romano. 

• • '.^ ■ . :" ..-t.r'i 



TOM.«. 

Paulus Manutiuade Legilwa Romanis. 
Antoninus Augustinus de Lfgibus, cum Notis Fulvil Unint 
Carolus Sigonius de antiquo Jure Italis^ 
■ ■ i de antiquo Jure Provindaram 



-deJndidis. 



Sibrandus Tctardus Siccama de Judkio CentmnTirali. 

Frandscus Hottomanus J, C. de IV^ agistratibus RomanonuB* ^rumqua bi« 

ttitutione. 
■ ' de Senatu et Senatus^Gonsulto* 



< de Formulis antiquia 



Kieolal Rigalti, Ismaelis Bullialdi, et Hcarid Qidesll* O l n twii t liw de V^ 

pnliFnndis. 
Carolus Sigonius de NomiQibus Ronumontm. 
Onuj^us Panviniut da aatiquis Rmnanorum ^loninibo^ • 

8 



THESAUR. GRAV. CATALOG. 

Joseph! Castalionis J. C. adversusFVieniiRarumPrienomiiium A8sertoresl>l»« 
putatio. 

• De antiquis Puerorum PrsenominibuS' 



TOM. III. 

; '-f - r\', o' '? -^ . 
Franciscus Robortellus de Provinciis Romanorum, etearumdistributione at* 

que administratione. 

■ I ■ . ■ ! ■■ ■ ■ de Jttdfdt^.et'^imm ^h^ueiitdii^ qRU»uiiiigeiidiapud 

Romanos. ^ .....'•; 

Junius Rabirius de Hastarum'et Auctioilum brtglhe. '' ' 
Franciscus Robortellus de Ni agistratibus Iroperatorum* 

. De Gradibus Honorum et Magistratuum Roxnanoninou 

Guido Panoirollus de MagistnKilS^ HilfflSI|N^i%u& 
. De Corporibus Artificium. 

Sextus Rufus de Regionibus Urbis<^ ^ ^ 
P. Victor de Regionibus RomBB. •* •' '* 
Bartholomsi Marliani Urbis Romae Topographia, cuixu Notts ineditis Ful7|i 

IJrsioi. .i .ij..', • .•.•"»»! '1 ru'iy^-''^ « ^i 

Onuphrii Panvinii Antiquae Urbis Im&gfipi. . ..,* •.»»•) .ii«. : 
G. Pancirolli Urbis RoixHrI)tMriptio.,.r'^j|isdemde^(mtiK)r Ui^iirflfl|^a^ i 

Commentarius. . {.;«";? .' * ■ / >i ju'i.u : .*. -: . . . •. 

Georgii Fabricii Descriptio Urbis BovURtH is^ • . i iO — .. - *^ . . 

Alexandri Donati Roma Vetus acBefleaaty^ UtrinfijMffii&diittiitad ^mdtoia 

cognitionem expositis. .»»$.( ;nuw^...' . * i.rio >>s ,.ii ,:>".. • ». .i ' 
"! .—,:'• ••ii .f». '■• 'J:rii.! vt •'r.ly«'-: -* .;i »'„.3Ji — . -^ - — - 

-. ' .*r ,» r.,',iii»K <i ii .* •"■'TOMv IV. *""• ' •*^*'** •'*^^ "'^ ' ' " ■ ■ '.'•■ ' 

Famiani Nardini Roma Vefc^J^jiil^,Y^J! ?^. I|fS9fti4»i.4j'^^'^W'*;^iWWW 

translati a Jacobo ToUio. 
Octavii Falconeris, de Pyramide C. Cestii Epulonis, Dissertatio. 
■«i»— »— — — Ad Carol mii-DtmL. y.^tarflpistola de latere ex sdifidi 

veteris ruderibus eruto, quum paries ad instaurandum Panthjei Porticmu* 
'A. 1661, dirueretur. w .v 

Isaaci Vossii deantiquae Urbis RoHb-MAgifitudine. 
Olai Borrichii, de antiqus Urbis Aomae facie, Dissertatio compendiaria. 
Sextii Julii Frontini, de AquffiductibusUJlfbw.Bl>mii<» i3ctigfaMrt«rni& ... . 
Raphaelis Pabretti, 46.A4<ti^etiAf{u«e4uctibus^ilbid.Rimueii)i«8estrt 

tres. , r. I .* r;'.. c.i^^ -.lUi ■.!. . : ' 

Johannis Chifietti Aqua Virgcfen£pimi-sRjpii|iiBcelederripiiis^ etsprMca-A^igtoiie- 

sacer ; opus M. Agrippae, in vetere annulari gcttallliaA. •.■)) 

Lucae Holstenii Comme0t|»rl9to^4n v«£e4teui.pibtMi]imjNyo]^fatt«in-ref(^^ 

• IjCn^iiUt^ , , ' J, . ,.,.,t.Ji .. :\.ii, . ,{..).'.>■:.•»,. ■:;. - i 

Petri Ciaconii in Columnar Rostratae Inscriptionem, a se conjecture aoi^le- 

■ tarn, Explicatio. ?•■.;<-/; J*;-; ♦;.'»>•'. '•, ',U:-y. '*i* - - — 

Antiquae Inscriptionis qua L. ScIfiifyBiat F. fiafbalSi.expcdssumest-elegiumy 

^9Sf^tii|ti»«fAmt«iOJ&a>lK»SJf»M>tid0, .l..!Mli:i^' il>::..:il<t '! 

Josephus Castalio de Templo Pacis ; atque ex occasione, de Janifi6mlsxE tem- 
plo, bellique Portis. .,•.,.. ; >» -.;>ni yi/.^ •.* 

■ * l^jusdem £xplfis«ktto.ft^4nscripta[»cu9m4Aai|^ti;>qnac inblisl est o^ 
lisci statuti per Sixtum V, Pont.vante Portara" Flaminiam, alias Popolt 



Petri Angeli Bargsi de privatoi;um putiU?Qiain(|^ «difici<lpiijBa:Udily.RoO»i 

Eversoribus fipistola. -..>,., 

— _ Commentarlus dcpb^Usco. -. -.- .. 

Joseph! Castalionts, de Columna Triumphalj Ijodp. Antonial, CotnnientairiuA 
Fragmenta Vestigii Veteris Roms, ex Lapidibus Farnesiauls tuuipjirinyni 

in lucem edita, cum Notis Jo. Bellonii.\ 
Uuic Tomo praemittitur Livini Cruylii Bescriptio faciei variorum locorum 

Urbis Romae^ tam antiques quam novs, in X.V. Tabulis sere incisa. 



TOM. V. 

Jacobi Gntherii, de v6teri jure Pontificii Urbis Homae, librl quaiuori 

Jo. Andreae Bosii, d6 Pont ifice Maximo Rdnise Veteris, ExercifaUo, Historic^ 

* • ; Ejusdem, de Pontificatu Maximo Imperatorum Romanorum, Exer- 

citatio Historica altera. 
Mic. Angelus Caussetis (de la Chausse) de Insignibus Pontiiiiis Maxiihi, Fla- 

minis Dialis, Auguris, et instrumento Sacrificantium. 
Augustini Niphi, de Au9ai4i«9 4ii>i!i-4Uio»>- . - 
Jul. Cssar BuUengerus de Sortibus. 
■ ' De Auguriis et Auspiciis., 

' ' De Omnibus. 

" De Prodigiis. 

Be rXerrse. Mota, cf Fulmkalmg*' - ' : '' 

Job. Bapt. Belli Dlatriba de partibus Teonpli Auguralis. • 

Johannes P|er)«i» Vftl^janus -de Fultmoum significationibua* • /: 

Justi Lipsii, de Yesta et y«gta}ibus« Syntagm^ ..:'•- 

Ezechielis Sp^nhemii de Nummo Smyrneeorum, seu 4e Yes** fit Prytanibut 

Graecojram, Diatriba. - - 

Antiquae TabuUe Marmoceae* aoUs effigie sjrmbolisqueexfiiculptttrcaplieatiQ; 

Auctore Hier.: Alexandra Juniova Aevasfit non absimillB argiuntJMi ex>^ 

positio sigillorum Zonae veterem statuam marmoream ^Ingenias. /. . . 
Mlchselis Angeli Causati Deorum Simulachra, Idola, aliseque Imagines aerec.'' 
.Jo. Baptistae Hansenii, de Jure-jurando Veterum» Liber. 
Stephaims.TreUeninsde Ju^e-jurando. , 
Erycii Puteani de Jure-jurando Antiquorum Schediasma, in quo de-Putebli 

Libonis. .•'.:»• 

Marcl Zuerii Baxhornii> et aUoruxn, Qu^estipnes I^i^anaew* - ■ r -j ' . t' - \ 



TOM.VL . .^ 

Franciscus Bernardus Ferrarius de Vcferum Acclamaticnibus et Plausu. 

Petrus Berthaldus de Ara. 

Benedictus Bacchinus de Sistris, eorumque figuris ac differentia^ 

Casparus Sagittarius de Januis Veteruin. 

Lazarus Bayfius de Re Vestiaria. 

Octavius Ferrarius de Re Vestiaria. ' , 

Albertus Rubenius de Re Vestiaria Veterum, prscipue de LatO Clave. 

Octavii Ferrarii Analecta de Re Vestiaria. ' 

Jo. Bapt. Donlus de ntraque Paenula. 

Bartbolus Bartholinu< de Psnuhu 



• ^^^^^^p^HP^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^F^^P^^^W^ 



■ de Tunica Bomaooruiii* 



. de tibiis Vetenmu 



Tbeopbylus Baynaiidus de Pitoo* €«teri«%«e OfAtis tqpnUubaSy Um acrif 



tOM. ViL 

Hiclitfdua Stfeliitittl* ^ GeniShan et Familiis Bomitfioi'uta. 
AntODius AugitttinuB de Pamiliis Romanortmi. 
Familic RoitiaiiB nobiliorct, e Pulvii Urdni Commentariif; 
Kotttia Oignitatum utriusque Imiwrii, ultra Arcadii Honoriiqua I 

6t in ^m C l*aiicir(4U J* |7. D.' celebaqrkoi».€<^agipnt«riui. 
Humor Pisaiiuhi, de tlonorc fiissellil. Parergon inseritur de VeterunA 

SellU; cura Val. ChementcUu J. C Accedit Mjodia* nta, de Mu§cb 

odoras Pifaais* Epistola. 



TOM.VIII* 

VetUB talelidariiiiii llaihatiortii&» e tOBxtndtt 4eMnripttiftt» in JidiiNi^ Ma^ 

itewnxlb ad Agrip|ftiiaiiik 
Petri Ciaeconii Tolctani Not« in vetus Romanorum KtfandviiUD. 
Putvtt Ursini Notse ad XttlendaHtim rustkum F arntt larumi 
Hrfafldarit fitagHAittm, ^uod visitlir in Adftiia Ci^ttwifconilfK 
Sibrandi Siccain« Commentariusin Pastot Kalendam Romanofunf. 
Aliud v^los RidenAlHilAi, ^uod Hi Ht>ri» aiitiquifl prrt l|^ t u r Fasti* Oridii. 
HaictiAlflitm Ratoandm, iub Inp. Consttfrffitfj Im|ii CoiMtantini nu^gni Fllk^ 

dreo Aim. Chrlftl 954, compoftituin. 
liSinbecii Not« in Kalendarlum vHttft. 
Thofttt Demprtcrl Valendaiiiim Romcnmif.' 
Ihonysii Peuvti Kalendarium vetus Romanum* eitef'Olto Otcmni(ija6 Std* 

lanin. 
Petri GMsesdi Ralendarium Itomanum compendtose expoaitum. 
Petri Violia Vicetini de vtteti ndvaqiie Romanorum temporuni ratione ]i« 

bellus. 
Adrianus Junius da Annis et Menilbus* 

■ ■■■■■ cJQsdcm Fastorum liber 

Joannei Mlamaotius de Anno Rqmano. 
M* Jacobus Christmanus de Kalendario Romano. 
Pranciscus RoborteUus Utinensis de Mensium appellatione ex nofiiiiubas 

Impp. 
Josfsphus IScaliger deleter! Anno Romanorum. 
Dionysius Petavius de veteri Anno RomanoniiD.. 
Samuelis Petiti -ficlogs Chronologicie de Anno et Periodo retcruta Roma-. 

nonim. . 
Wilhelmus Langius de veteri Anno Jlomanorum. 
Brycil Ihiteani de Bissexto liber. 
Petrus TafBnus de veterum Romanorum Atino Seculftri, ejutfque potiadmam 

per ludos Saecalares celebriute, eorumque Chrdnoloj^ 
£rycii Puteani de Kundinis Romania liber. 

£. Georgii Tbolosani de Syntagmate Jurin, Nundinis et Mercaiilms. 
JoannU Baptists Belli pMtriba de VhamfiA QwSictva Mcme t Dl^ 



\ 



Pctrf Momtelli PhUomusas, shre «e trtj^Bet Aftsd? BonlalArtffltf, MiMffefkc4 
eonuaque partilnu, deqiie Die civiHt et AYerHttlt Dienim, tSbrtqi4M|ntt 
, ■ ■ ■ Alypius, sive de PriMonmi'RonMiionBn Feriis Hber. ^ 

Jttlnis Cssar B^Ilenserus 6t Tritatis ne Vtc^JitbOM FopvA Romaiki^ * 
Vincentxi Contarent, 4e Fnisientarfai Ronttnonmi Largitiofw^ llMr« r 
Joannis Sheffieri Agrippa Itbenunr, sive Difltertatio 4e novk Tkkulife 
BarnatMut Britsoiiius deBlttt Hvfldmnm^ «l JiiM^Coiimilrfortiiii. 
Antontt HiMnanni, J. C. de veteri ttitu Nnpdariim« obaervatlati 
■■i-i de Spoamlibm, de Teuri Rim MupUarum, et JuvtHittii 

mofiiorum, item de Spuriiaet Ue^tlimitione. * 
Sfmnnet Mcursiua de Luzu Romanorum. 

Stanislai Kobyerzykii, de Lusu RoQiaBorum, Comm^pMpidtta. , ^. ^ i| 

Joachimi Joannis Muderi de Coffoiiis, NapUarum |MreMrtua» iacrU et pypf 

£uii8» libellus. I^ 



TOM, IX. 

Onuphiius AtntCnius Vef«aeasi»4» Ludfe-Cisccsisftus, euA Notts. 
Joannis Argoli J. U. D. et addit'ameiita Nieolai Pinell, J. C. 
Julius Caesar Bullengerus Juliodunensfsy Doctor TheoIogiu» de Circo Rbr<r 
' inano, Ludisque CireenrilHis, de TeiCttlette Cinf et A^Mftfanttir M d« 

Theatrou 
OnuphrHis FuMriniua Veroneiisw, da Ludis SaNttfarAiitt, UW. > r . . < 
AgesTlai Marescotti de Penonia el Larvisy earttnu|tta apud Velares iMMiet 

prigine-, S/ntagmatidii. % 

Marquardi Freheri CecropiatPonuK^hia, antiqiia DueUi Gladiateiii SoilpUirai 

hi S'ardonycbe expDsita. C«a» Kotis Heariii QmHtmii TMeawrUif^. V^ 

Doct. . . ♦ 

Justi Lipsii SatemaUum Sermomiiii librd ^o, qui de Ciladiatoribus. ,4 

■ », ejusdem de Amphitlielliiror liber t in quo fonna ipaa Uwiitxpresttl. 

et ratio spectandi : Ut et. de Amphltfaeatna quaeltni Romam aiuil» iif^el*' 
' lUB ; in quo formal eorum aliquot et tjpii ^ - . « 

Onupbrii Panvinii de Triumpho Conaeatarius, No^ ot FifMrbi iU«aU«tov 

ft Joacbimo Jooawi Muderoi* 



TOM. X. ^ 

KitiolaiBeilsierti.depublieisetiDilitaribufl ImparTi iroinAnIJdr&, Mftrf-fjli&t* 
que, Ac. ex GalUca in LaUnam Unguam tranilati ab Henr. Chr. Menfr 
iftinio. » • * 

Henr. Cbr. Henninii Notse ad Bergieriutn. ' 

Franetad Patricii Res Militaris Romana, ex Italica in Latiikflin XlttgUlttBr 
versa a Ludolphe Neocoro. , 

Hyglni Grammatiei et Pcdybii MegalopoUtanl, de CastHs Romanif, qa^rex 
tant, curat Notis et Animadvepsionibus Ratberdi Kermanai SeheUk 

Rat. Herm. Scbelii Oisaertatio de Sacraaentis. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ M l i» de Custodia Cftstrorura. 



- de Stipendio Militari. ' 

- de Stipendio Equestri. 

- de l^tipendio Ducterum^ 
> de Die Stipendii 

• de FruiDcnto ec VesCfr 



Bb 



THBSAOm. OiJBF. CAVA&M«r 



— , ,■ ■ dt 



. de Victv Milttum. 

> de Itinere. 

- de Agmine Pol]rttiaiio. 
■ de Agmine V«4paBMiiii. 

> de CohortiboB Isfptmh antUput, 



C. L. SalmasHrde re Mllitari Romaiinnfm, liber. Opus pqsthumufli. •■ 

.To« Homici- Bo«deri Di^iei-tatio de Legiooe Bonuina.- 

Franci-scus Robortcllus Utinonsis*' I. De Legioii!bu» Roroanorum e Dione, 

lib. 4. II. De Commodis, Prsmiis, et Donis Milittribus* III*De Paeais 

militum* et Igneminiis* 
Erycii Puteani, de Stipcndto MiliUri apdd RumanoSfSytrtagnia: quo modus 

ejus, hactenus ignoratus, constituitur. 
Vincentii Contareni, de Militari Romanorum Stipendio, Commentarius. 
MichaeL Angelus Causaeus, de Signis Militaribus. 
Petri Rami, de Militia ^ulii'CflcsansV'TitJerr''^^ """^^ 



Eteeliielii'^^Iiaiihinnli Orim Bowiaini, aeu ad Constitutipnem Antonini Im* 
peratoris, de qua Ulpianus leg. 17. Dig. de Statu Hominum,^ Ezeicita- 
tiones dua.'' '•' . .. ' • . f 

Paati Maglsf ratuum RanMiHMriuB abUrba candiAaadlempora. Divi Veapanani 
Aueusti, a Stephano Vinando Pighio suppletisr CapitoUnia Fragmentia 
V^tittiti. .».'.., 

Dbsoripitio Constffunir ex 4}ix»priiiil wdiftaAi sunt ; ave lnte|^ Fasti Consu- 
lares quos Idationos docti viri hactenus appellarunt, opera et studio Phi- 
Uppi l«bbe 

Tfronis Prosperi, Aquitani»'ChfoiiieiSn iatagrum a^ Adamoad Romam cap- 

* tarn ft -GeflMerida, •Wand.- Regei 

Fasti Consulares Anonymi, quos e eadice . MS. 9ibliotbs(»B Caraares de- 
prompsit, et dtssertaaone illtiatFavlfef'F. HfBamus'Koris. 

^nonymus de Praefectis Urbi ex temporibus (aa^Uani f ut et fragmentum 
Fastorum ab Anno Christi 205. ad ^53. «x editione ^gidii Bucherii. 

Kpistola Consularis, inj^ua €olle^a LXX. Consulum ab Anno Christianse 
Rpochae XXIX. Imperii'Tiberti August! declmd quinto, usque Annum 
CCXXIX. Imperii Alexandri Severi octavum, in vulgatis Fastis hacte- 
nus perperam descri j>ta, corrig\sntur> supplentur^ et illustrantur. Auctore 
F. Henrico Noris Veronensi* Augustiniano. 

3ertoni Ursati, Equitis, de Notis Romanorum Commentarius. 

Dissertationes de Nummis Antiquis, divisse in quatiior partes, Auctore Lu- 
dovico SavotOb' Ex Galltca in Latinam Linguam transtulit L. Neocckru& 

Alberti Rubenii Dissertatio de G^mma Tiberiana et Augustsea. 

■ I de Urbibus Neocoris Diatribe. 



Marquardi Freheri, Consiliarii Palatini, de Re M onetaria veterum 1 

rum, et hodierni apud Germanos Imperii. 
Robertus Cenalis de vera Mensurarum Ponderumque Ratione. 
Lucae Psti Juris Consuiti, de Mensuris et Ponderibus Romania et Grsds, 

cum his qus hodie Rome sunt collatis, Libri quinque. 
Prisciani Caesaiiensis, Rhemnii Fannii, Beds AngH. V^usii Metiani, Bal- 

bi adCelsum, Libri de Nummis, Ponderibus, Mensuris^ Numeria, eorum- 

que Notis, et de vetere computandi per digitos Ratidhei tb BUa VIocta 

Santone emendati, ut et a J. Prederico Gronovio. 



THSSAUR. GRJSV. CATAtO«« ^ ' 

» ■ . 

Alexandri Serdi, Ferrariensis, de Nummis Liber, in quo prisca Grttconim. -^ 

«t Romanorum Pecunia ad nostri sris rationem redigitur. .<, 



TOM. XII. 



Vlncentius Butius de calido, frigido, et temperato Antiquorum Potu, et quo- 

modo in Deliciis uterentur. 
Julius Caesar Bullengerus de Conviviis ; Lil^ri quatuor. 
Erycii Puteani reliquiae Convivii Prisci, turn Ritus alii, et Censure. 
Andreas Baccii, de Thermis veterum, Liber singularis. 
Francisci fiobortelli Laconici ; seu Sudationis, quae adhuc visitur^ in niina 

Balnearum Pisanae Urbis, explicatio. 
Francisci Mariae Turrig^i Notte ad vetustissixnam Ursi Togati, Ludi Pilae 

vitreae inventoris, inscriptionem. 
Martini Lipenii Strenarum Historia, a prima Origine per diversas Regum, 

Consulum, et Impe rat o rum ' Bomanomm, nee non Episcoporum estates 

ad nostra usque tempora. 
Marc! Meibomii, de Pabrica Triremium, liber. 
Constantini Opelii de Fabrica Triremium^ Mebomiana Epistola perbrevis ad 

amicum. 
Isaac! Vossii de Triremium et Liburnicaram constructipne dissertatio. 
Jacobi Philippi Thomaslni, de Donilriis ac Tabellis Yotivis, liber singularis. 
Vincentii Alsanii, de Infvidia et Fasdno Veterum, libellus. 
Joannis Shefferi, de Antiquorum Torquibus, Syutagtmu 
Michaelis Angeli Causaei Dissertationes tres, 

L De Vasls, Bullis, ArmtUis, Fibulis, Annulis, Clavibus, Tesseris, Sty» 

lis, Strigilibusv Cuttis» Phiaiis Lacrymatoriis, et de Manibus aeneis vota 

referentibus. 

I IL De Mutini Simulacris. 
■ IIL De iEneis Antiquorum Lucernia. 
Octavii Ferrarii Dissertatio de Veterum Lucernis Sepulchralibus, PictursB 

antiquae Sepulchri Nasoniorum in Via Flaminia, delineatae et aere incisae 

a Petro Saiicto Bartolo ; explicate vero et illustratae a iloanne Petro Bel- 

lorio ; &L. Italica Lingua in Latinam vertit Ludolphus Neocorus. 
Jacobi Gntherii de Jure Mantum, sen de Bitu, More, et Legibus prisci Fu- 

neris, libri tres. *■ 

■ . Choartius major, vel de Orbitate toleranda ad Annum Ro- 

bertum J. C. Praefatio.'" 
Petri Morestellt Pompa Feralis» sive jitfta Funebrxa Veterum ; Libri decfm; 



HNIS. 



BdinbuTgh. 
Printed by Joba Brown. 
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